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MEETINGS 

OF THE SESSION 193(^-40 


At the Inaugural Mceiing of ihc session, held 
on 30th Nowmber, 19391, in asMKtaiion with 
the Cambridge Univertity Classical Society, 
in the old Music Room, St. John** College, 
Cambridge, Prof, F. M. Comford read a paper 
on ‘A Ritual Basis for Hesiod’i Thcogony. 

He tontended that the Tbeogony is ■ a 
genealogy inlcmipied by episodes, as Mazon 
describes it, v,iihout connection or a comnmn 
origin. It ^ semi philosophic 

awmogony {116-32}, from which mytbi^ 
traits have been almost completely cxpuigatecl, 
and (2) A Hymn to Zeus, which is aUo a Myth 
of Citation, interrupted by genealogies and some 
inierpolaiions. The cosmogony is of the same 
pattern as Genesis I arid the Milesian systen^ 
These arc all late rat kwialisat ions of a v'cry old 
creation myth. The opening of the Gap 
(Cham) between heas-en and earth reappears 
in Hesiod’s myth as the forcing apart of Owr^« 
and Gaia by Cronos [Lang, CuftuM raid 
{18S4}, 431 Frazer, ddmir {l 9>43 
Mlsson, Hiifvtjr of Gntk Rrlt£«w (i^ 5 h 73 ]. 
The later fonnation of th^ heavenly boois 
by separation from the earth rationalism the 
making of sky and earth out of tim ^ht 
body of the Diagon of the k^-aters, Raha^ 
Leviathan, slain by Yahweh, or Tiamat. slam 
by Marduk [Fraser, Tkr Dying God (191 1 )' 
Hesiod’s Zeus days Typhaon-TyphoeiH. The 
oriental evidence shows that the ^ Dragon- 
slaving reflects one of a sequence of ritual arts 
performed by the King, impersonatmg ihc 
at the New Year Festival (Tabernacles)- Other 
features were the proccstion and enthronement 
of the King-God, fertility magic, defeat of the 
King’s enemies in another rituid tnn^t 
(Tltanomachy), and a sacred marri^. ^ The 
essential purpose of the New Year fetival is the 
renovation or re-creation of the natural and 
social order (.Sedek, Dikt and Themu) a^ of the 
3icoplc*s life in and by the divine king, who 
defeats the powers of darkness and death and 
sectues iertility for the comii^ year {Mylk tad 
Riluai, cd, S. H, Hooke; Hooke, Onginr 
innilif RUuo!, 1935)- TI*' Crcaiion Myth is the 


aetioloslcal transcript of this ritual (itsdf ^c 
root of the whole matter), projecting the a^ion 
on to the superhuman ptanc the st<iry thff 
ortginal creation of the i^orld order and of life. 
Detached from the ritual drama which it long 
survive, the myth becomes grotesque and 
unlntailglble, and the episodes sufler dislocation. 

Rui in Hesiod’s H^Tim 10 Zeus, recuimtmg how 
ZciB became King of ihc Go6s and apportiomsd 
them their provinces in the cosmos, the incidents, 
though blumed, arc rccognisabty pamlM to 
the eaploiis of Marduk in the Babylonian Hymn 
(miscalled ‘ Epic ’) of Great ion. 

After obsersaiioos by the President a vole of 
thanks was proposed by Prof, A. B. Conk and 
seconded by Mr. kS'. K. C. Coihrie, . ,» 

The Second General Mceling was held on k 
19th January, (940, in the Ashmolean Museum, 
Oaford, where Prof. J. D, Ueazlcy road ^ 
illustrated hy Untem slides, on 'A Marble 
Lamp,’ published or pp- a2 ff. of the prment 
volume. In the absence of the PiaMcni, 
Pmf. J. L, Myrci, rx-Piesidcnt, occupied the 
Chair. .A vote of thanks was piopwed by Prof 
Gilbert Murray, and appro^xd with ^ccbiM- 
tion by the large audience, which included 
mcmbcia of the Oxford Philological Soacty. 

.At the Third General Meeting, held at Bur- 3 
lington House on 7th May, P^f- Bernard 

Ashmole gaw an account, with slide illuslratioi^ 
of ■ .\n EarU- Attic Epiphany.’ He described 
an Athenian'cup of the second quarter the 
sixth century b.c.. from Rhodes, m the Bniuh 
Museum, with a scene in black figure on e»M 
side: not a imislerplece, but attractiw from its 
lively action. 

One of the seena, a ploughman and a sow«, 
had become, rightly, a stock illustration of eariy 
agricultuFe; but neither it nor its compaiuon 
had been (blly understotid. The other piciiirc 
was of a sacrifice. Vet the procession before 
an altar was approaching, not the altar its™, 
but a woman standing beside U with a b^et 
in her hands. The procession eonaisled of the 
leader, a priestess, one of whose hands 
raised in a gesture of tevelalioD; her Other 



^11 
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^Tist Vras hdd by ihr e of a file of four women, 
hajad in ^d, jti^t comm^ lo a haJi, probably 
in a rdigioiis dance: a boy, stiJi runnings came 
Last. On the left of ihia scene was one of the 
iwo cities to the explanation of the whole 
picture— a w^oman sealed on a stool in an attitude 
of grief: I>eiiieter+ The second clue was the 
basket alieady mentioned, carried by the woman 
at the other end of the picture, perhaps Perse¬ 
phone: that basket was certaitiiy a Okrtm^ 
from which corn-stalks eouJd be seen hanging., 
and within it fruits or cakes, and probably a 
phaJiuf^ This, then, w^as a r^liglou^ ceremony* 
celebrated by w.-amen in honour of Demeser, 
at w'hkh a revtlation oTsaered symbols w'as madc- 
Perhapa it was the original institution of ihc rile. 
From among the Attk festhals possible., it w^ 
most likely to be some stage of the Tlieiniophoria. 
probably the Kalllgeneja, devoted lo human 
fertility. This would explain the presence of 
the boy, to which there were later analogies; 
and the relief of the Agiaolidcs (also lertility 
goddesses) on the .Acropolis, ofiTcrtd a parallel 
not far off in date. 

Forming the pendant Id such jt scene, that on 
the other side might well he an act which, 
though primarily iitUhaTian, bad to be per¬ 
formed on Certain occasiotis with rellgtous 
solemnity^ The kp^s dporo; at once catnie to 
mindt and the ploughman would be Eouzyges, 
the sower Eplmenlds or Triptolcmoa. ibis 
hypothmls was supported the andent 
calendar-rdief built into the church of Hagios 
ElcutJierios at Aehens: there a ploughman and a 
sower Were shown carrying out this ceremony 
Ln the month of Maimakterion, In the same 
tehef the last figure of the month before stood 
for the ITiesmophorip. 

The importance of the cup by in its bearing 
the earliest Tepic^ntation of one of the kpol 
fipoTTOi: in its bearing the earliest repre^enia- 
tion of part of the Thesraophoria (perhaps the 
Kalligcnrla) with the epiphany of Bcmeicr 
and Persephone^ and the earliest instance of 
the exposure of the sacred emblems m the 
iikHitn, afieni^ards to become one of the main 
features of Oloiiysiac ritual« 

A TOie of t hanks was proposed by the Chairman 
and tinanimouily seconded by the audience^ 

4 The Annual Meeting of the Society was held 
on a5ih June, 1940, the Prmdent, hlr Richard 
Livihgsione, occupying the Chair. la moving 
the adoption of the v^nnual Report, the Prai- 
dent obscriTd that most of It read much as 
Reports had read in oedinary y^ears. The 
audience would hardly guess from it that we 
were carrying on our activities during the 


greatest war in history. It was not a wbojiy 
new experience, for in the Annual Report for 
igi? it was recorded tlmt in the absence on 
active semce of Capi, E,X Fondyke, Mr. Q. F. 
Hid cook over rcspomihihiy for the J^umaij and 
that the Secretary had mlJecicd 1:2,000 field- 
glasses for the army. Our interests seemed of 
small account m these earth-shaking storms^ 
' StTmtl aiqju itir^iVio fitmaltiij arf/r i?ta 

But when the storm was over 
that silence w^ould be broken and their voice 
heard again, f ocredible as il might seem lo-day, 
Creek studies would outlive die Eatons and their 
Wars. European ci^ilisatjon could never let 
thnse Studies die, nor indeed would they die 
with the death of that civilisation. For aneieni 
Creece was part —^ri magna — of the spmtuaJ 
life of man. Jt was also a heritage which ail 
Europe shared, and which united the coujitries 
now 50 tragically divided, Tht mort important 
to maintiiin its study when so many other bonds 
were broken and whm material needs necessariJy 
and properly filled the horizon. 

In this connexion he wished to express 
particular gratitude for the way in which 
members of the Society had responded to our 
appeal for continued support—in the spirit of a 
letter from art Aznerican subsetiber from which 
the roUowlng words wem taken: 

' I have instructed the National City Bank 
of New York to send to the Honoraiy'Treasurer 
of the Society the equivalent of ten dollars 
in pounds sterling as my contribution for the 
current year. 

^ If a deficit appears inevitable toward 
the end of this year 1 should be happy to make 
some special contribution toward wiping it 
out. lilt Hellenic S€jcicly ought to come mil 
of this war, at least with no dencit+^ 

That 'WHS the right spirit, 
llie mollon was seconded by Dr. pjckard- 
Gambridge, who thanked ihc President for his 
wisi and encouraging wnordsi and, on being pus 
to the naEfeilngj was carried unanimously. Tlie 
motion for ihc re-election of the Vice-Presiderits, 
and ihc election of len new membera of the 
Couned as detailed in the Annual Report* 
\va 3 moved by Sir John Forsdyke and seconded 
by Mr. S. Chapman. It was carried imani- 
mously. The motion for the election as auditor 
of Mr. G. T. Edge to succeed Xlr. Clay^ who 
has reiiredt and Ehe rc-elcciioji of IV. E. F, 
Macmillan, was proposed by .Mr. Chapman and 
seconded by Mr. L. C. \Sliartoo- It was carried 
tinanimously. 



fl 


xm 


Sir Riiihard LivlDg?tonje then ddiv'ered hh 
Preitkniial Address on * The Coniemporary 
Interest ot the Sup0t£s of Asehylus/ the 
more topical part of which has since appeared 
in the Hibb^rf for October, He 

observed that some r*cctit [nierpretations of the 
Shirts show cither the critic's Idioaynciasfcea 
or the influence of the fashion of the moment 
anthropology^ or^ more recently* Marx¬ 
ism)- The ujdcrlying idea of the Trilogy is a 
Compromise between conflicting claims (as in 
the Prmtiothem Trilogy and the OttsUw)- 
extant play treats s# specit deUrmt^tis a practical 
problem of real politics—the appeal of helpl® 
people for assistance against tyrannous Hubrii. 
The tccUsia (like oiusclvcs) ^as familiar with 
such appeaisp and the request for help to Iqnia 
made by Aristagoras in 4 ^ must have been 
in the minds of the audience if the play Is to be 
dated about 49b. The grounds of 1 ^ appeal, 
racial sympaihyi justice, pity, rd^on^ the 


interests of the State, arc ihoee on which the 
Suppliants ask for help; and they arc also 
thmiliar to the modem world. So are the 
hesitations of Pciasgus; he and the Argive 
peopie jii the play are sketches from contem- 
porary democracy! The final decision dt the 
Argives to intervene is based on religion aM 
humanity. The play* primitive as it is^ embodies 
three great Greek ideals—a sense of the rights 
of the weak, hatred of Hubris^ and the bdief 
that life* even in foreign telationSi should be 
ruled by reason and not by force—ideals as 
and as uncommon to-day as when 
Aeschylus w^rotCk 

A vote of thanks to the President was prt^Msed 
by Profl Dawkins* who said that the moving 
addrt^ just delivered ^owed that the Society 
represented no trivial rorm of escapism in the 
midst of great events, but on the other hand 
helped us to understand themn This vraJ 
seconded with acclamation. 


tlhc Socicti? for tbc ipromotion of Ibcllcnic StuMc: 
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ArrAOl EAAHZI XAIPEJN 


MapaSuvopiaxa; povov, d^a Kod Crpd;, 

{*t 91X0;, oO TOiMV TTOT^pMV, 


THE EXCAVATIONS AT AL MINA, SUEIDIA 

IV. THE EARLY GREEK VASES 
[plates i-iv.] 

The material published here is the Greek pottery from levels 5 to o i 
This falls mto two groups: that from levels 5 to 7 and that from levels 
S and 9, Withm these groups there was evidently much disturbance and 
bits of the same vase are frequently found in several levels. Even befrveen 
mam groups such overlaps occur, and there are pieces which 
though they do not join fragments in the other group, seem out of context: 
but in the mam the division between leveb 7 and 8 seems significant, and I 
have treated the two groups separately while merely recording differences 
of level within them. PI, 1, m and n come from level 4 with Attic red-figure 
pottery, which is plainly an accident. I am only able to publish a small 
proportion of the pottery, and have tried to combine a general conspectus 
ot the material \vith the reproduction of most of the outstanding pieces. 

cups and jugs, and to a great extent 
bird-bowls and the like—I have relied on references to identical material 
published ebewhere. 


Levels 8 and 9 


The ^rhest m type of the Greek vases from A1 Mina are fragments of 
atout a dozen ^ps with concentric semicircles dependent from the rim 
(Fig. I, d to k ). They are m didl pmk clay, generally with a yellow or cream 
shp, sometimes carelessly applied.^ The colour b generally streaky. The 
style IS Protogeomemc m origin, but the objects are not of Protogeomeiric 
date. Concentric semicircles and to a great extent concentric circles 
disap^ar frorn full Geometnc on the mainland, but in the Cyclades and 
East Greece this is not so.» Cups like ours have been found in large 
qu^hty on Delos, and there are examples from Rhodes, one in a tomb 
with jugs of purely Geometric character.^ Several have been found on 
Tenos, mth other v^es of different shapes but the same character m a 
Geometnc cemetery,^ and there b a group of such vases, including two like 


* There wm A Otlfc poiiery frHin level ro* Uil it 
W4IS iiol broitglit ya arwi I have Hot «efl it* 

t lundentaml that It did not diJffgT a,tmngly In. chflTftetef 
frpni that of levels A and g. 

ij k iiregular mulipixd pateh uodcr ilic 
handle; t and / umlipped. 

’ £.1., CH Illp jDi, Vl-Vll, 119 fhj Ikkii XV^ 
7i Tlw line m) ii in like 


D/loi XV* PI, aSp Sk^ikm ^/wutrip^ dts C^ladei^ 
Unm^ Atjf 4—19. 

■ CR VI-VU, 189 fT* T. 86. Thei* are aUo three 
fra^eHU Veottliii [KjHth, PI. 17. 5). All 
other tnaterial rrom that p^-Ge«netric* and 
httlc <pf it earlier ihnn the middle of the icvwtk 
CCfttiiry^, 

* VIlJ-IX, 503-34. 
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oi^, in the Vatican from ‘ Tine.’ " This is interpreted by Albizzad as 
Tineh in Eg\'pt, but by Buschor far more plausibly as Tenos * * Buschor 
sugg^ts that Tenos was the centre of manufacture of this ‘ sub-Protogeo- 
metric ’ pottery. Tfiis may well be, though the localisation of stylistic 
subdivisions in the Cycladic and East Greek koinai requires a cautious 
approach. 

Very similar in fabric to tliese is the cup, Fig. i, q : pinkish clay, grey 
at the centre through bad firing, and a yellow slip applied outside only. 
Cups of this type are found in Attic, Cycladic, and East Greek Geometric. 
Ours belongs to one of the latter fabrics. The cup, Fig. i, /, is of con¬ 
vincingly early appearance. The heavy fabric and the mde black areas 
which enclose the maeander in a reserved panel contribute to this effect. 
The clay is dark bro^vn ^d coarse, the black rather metallic. It is unlike 
anytliing else from A 1 Mina. A more normal maeander piece is Fig. i, m ; 
pink clay, white slip. This is Cycladic; ® there are other fragments of the 
same type from the site. Of the same class are Fig. i, a, o, p. The bird 
and dot rosette on the first are related to those on the kantharoi and tall- 
rimmed cups, Figs, a, a and and 3,/ These show fine Cycladic work 
of the period, with some Attic influence.^® Fig. 2, o and p, indeed, might 
conceivably be Attic, but is more probably a Cycladic copy of an Attic 
cup.^i It is in rather dark pink clay, unslipped; the rest in similar clay 
but with, white slips. The concentric circles and false spirals arc typical 
and recur on other shapes ■ kraters. Fig. a,/and r; oenochoe neck. Fig. 
2, h; lid, Fig. 2, g; all white slipped, the lid only partially. For the 
krater, Fig. 2,/, with false spiral and animals, cf. an example from Delos. 
The joining lines of the false spiral on our fragment are straight; on the 
Delos krater they are beginning to be S-shaped, and in the smaller friezes 
the circles arc solid. The next stage is shown by our krater, Fig. 3, d and 
r, where the blobs are vertically elongated and'the S shape is more pro¬ 
nounced. Elongation is a tendency in late Geometric; the blobs of the 
lid, Fig. 2, g, and the krater, Fig. 3, a, become bars on the rim of the kan- 
tharos, Fig. while the bar surrounded by dots under the tail of the bird 
on Fig, 3, m is the corruption of a dot rosette or a pair of dot rosettes. The 
same phenomenon is found in At tic. However, though elongation is 

typologically later, it can hardly be regarded as a sound chronolt^cal 
criterion. The twin of Fig. 3, d and e was found at the Samian Heraeum.^^ 
It is classed by Eilmann, no doubt rightly, as ‘ not Samian.’ I take them 
to be a late phase of some Cycladic Geometric. They are in a brown day, 
with no slip. Another Cycladic krater related to those in Delos is our 
Fig. 2, A—A; dark red clay, white slip* one fragment from level 6. The 
extraordinary and very ineffective stylisation of the birds on the rim is, 
as far as I know, unique; note especially the wings. In one panel on the 
body is a horse; tlie remains of the others are obscure to me. Fig. 3, a 


’ i-i. P!. I. 11 s^h u 4M 38, n», Mb. 43 , fiwn the Ktn-. 

* AM 54, 15^ meikoi, 

' Cfi DJloi XV, PI, aB, Ac 36 fT. ti DOuXV, PL 54, Be 4; abo FI. 44, Be 8. 

« Cf. iMw XV, Pli, 3?. Ac87; aa, Bb St. '* See R. S. Yepung in /ftajWta, SupppL JI, 34. 

'* AAISS, 53, Abh. I, Beil. XVIII. j. 
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is from a bridge-handled krater to which Fig. 3, g possibly also belongs; 
red clay, white slip. Tlic loose patterns of a look late, and the curves of 
the animal on g are certainly so. The creature is a poor relation of those 
on certain amphorae from Delos.^® Chronologically the closest analogies of 
this group (Buschor^s Siphnlan) seem to be ^rith rather advanced Early 
Proto-Attic, dated by Cook in the first quarter of the seventh centurv'.*^* 
Other pieces from these levels which can hardly be earlier are the very 
degenerate kotyle. Fig. 2, r, and the ‘ Rhodian' Subgeometric ocnochoe 
fragments. Fig. 4. g-j. The kotyle is related to the cup, Fig. 3, A', but of 
even more collapsed style. It shows a disintegration comparable to the 
latest phase of Argivc Geometric. The ‘ Rhodian ’ fragments are discussed 
below with similar piece from levels 5-7. It is probable that these frag¬ 
ments are intrusive in the lower levels, but not certain. The curious frag¬ 
ment from a round-mouthed oenochoe of the same ty^pe, Fig. 3, A, may 
also be ^ Rhodian,’ but Fig. 2, b shows that the sliape was known in Cycladic. 
It is evidently inspired by the friezes round tlie necks of Attic and Argivc 
vases. It is unslipped. Sturdier imitations of earlier mainland Geometric 
are tiie big amphora neck fragments, Fig. 3, 0 and also unslipped. This 
of sub-Dipylon is perhaps more typical of Rhodes than the Cyclades. 
Omer unslipped pieces of similar fabric are the neck fragment, Fig, 3, 
whose style seems to be ‘ Rhodian,’ the dbh. Fig, 3,j, and the krater frag¬ 
ments, Fig, 3, n and q, ^ The tall feet, Figs. 2, / and 3> r, both slipped, might 
DC Cycladic or Rhodian/ as might the slipped krater fragment, Fig. 2, n, 

A pretty unslipped Geometric cup-fragment (not stratified) is Fig. 
8, ff, I take it to be Cycladic, perhaps ‘ Parian.’ The raised wung is found 
m Parian,’ though not precisely in tiiis form, and so is the adhesion of 
\ving and tail to the bounding iine.^* 

-^^other unstratified Geometric piece is the cup, Fig. 7* n (unslipped). 
This IS probably East Greek. The pronounced foot and rim look forw'ard 
to the later nne black cups.^* 


Lwels 5 7 


^ycladic. There is a much smaller proportion of these wares against 
the East Gre^ in these than in the lower levels. Fig, 4, e (level 6; slip 
burned grey) is purely Geometric in character. It has an unusual representa¬ 
tion of a bird nying, a wing above and below, legs trailing behind. It is 
certamly Cycladic. Fig. 4,«is an imitation of the Protocorinthian ‘ Cumae 
^oup jugs. Its red clay and white slip connect it with the group of 
Cycladic imitations isolated by Payne,"“i Like the three copies of Pioto- 
cormtman collected by him, it belongs early in the seventh century, and it 
seems impossible now to accept the imitation * Rhodian ’ plate as belonging 
closely to the same group, since the ‘ Rhodian ’ style which it imitates 
belongs, as we now think, in the s econd half of the century.22 Very simiiar 


** XV, Ad. Pis. XX^XXII, 
BSA XXXV, 2OT o: 


” 4; FI 7. 

“ Hi t, 

“ Sm bdWp p. r a; rf, the Gydadic arybAljQi of 
a ^pe derived from bie Protocorinihian and 
dteoratbn from * Rbodiac * qf about Soo b.c. 


llic vmt in London, WnrhcTp 

Abbf 36^ 39. See below, p, 13, 

BSA XXLXp 38^ r; AM 186, Abb. 51. 

“ See belowj p. 13 . 
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in fabric and contemporary in decoration with Fig. 4, n is Fig. 4, / and m 
{level 6) from an oenochoe with a sharp shonldcr, a regular Protocorinthian 
shape not easily paralleled in Cycladic. It evidently belongs to the same 
groupj and the same is probably true of the large kratcr. Fig. 4, p (level 
5; identical fabric). It has white bands painted inside. The paint of all 
three is fired red. Fig. 4^ a (thin white slip) is from a krater. It is a poor 
work of the later ‘ Parian ’ style.'*® 

‘ Rhodian' On the divisions of ‘ Rhodian ’ vases I follow R. M. 
Cook:-* ‘Rhodian’ covers the w'ild goat oenochoae and all that hangs 
round them, including various classes of sub-Geomctric vases; these vases 
ivere certainly made in other centres besides Rhodes, but the distinctions 
arc not clear at present, and the term is convenient. More important, and 
quite as difficult, is the chronology. I use Miss Price’s terms, ‘ Rhodian ' 
A and in Cook’s modified application, by which B means a changed 
style marked by new shapes, coarser technique, poorer drawing, and the 
introduction of incision on certain areas of certain shapes. Rumpf’s 
division into ‘ Camims ’ and * Euphorbos ’ groups I cannot altogether 
follow^®* ‘ Camirus ’ seems to correspond roughly to A, ‘ Euphorbos ’ to 
B, with inexplicable accretions from A and equally inexplicable subtractions 
to fill certain ‘ Splittcrgmppcn.’ Rumpf regards these two groups as 
parallel, running ‘ vom hohen 7 bis ins 6 Jahrhundert,’ but Miss Price and 
Cook seem to me right in supposing, with the support of the Clara Rhodos 
graves, that ‘ Rhodian ’ B comes in about 600. There is rather little of 
‘ Rhodian ^ B from Ai Mina, and a more pertinent point is the chronological 
development within ‘ Rhodian ’ A, Tliis, how^ever, is even more difficult. 
The generally accepted view* is that put forward by Kinch and followed 
by Mi^ Price. This division is based on the change of the roundel from the 
form of our PI. H, h to that of our Pi. I, m. In general, this gives us as the 
earliest type of oenochoe the rather tall shape with high shoulder, most 
typical ‘ Rhodian ’ vase {Kinch, Fig, 79), followed by the broader type 
with more elaborate decoration, of tvhich the Lwy jug In the Louvre k the 
outstanding example. Rumpf reverses this arrangement. For brevity 1 
wdll refer to these two groups as the tall-jug style and the broad-jug .style, 
Clara Rhodos makes it clear that the broad-jug style is roughly contemporary 
with Transitional and Early Corinthian at Corinth^—that is, it belongs in 
the la.st third or so of the seventh century. The evidence for the tall-jug 
style is smaller,but seems to point to very much the same date. I shall 
try to show that it is possible to trace earlier connexions for the broad-jug 
style, which are lacking for the other; ^ on the other hand, the broad-jug 
style also has dear connexions w ith ‘ Rhodian ’ My impression is that 
the two groups are parallel, but it cannot be decided without a clearer 
knowledge of what preceded the wild-goat style. Certain sub-Geometric 

” C/". J//6' .jS, PR S-JO (rttcept ^ a) ^ 61 Bijd Srp. 37, pp. 81 ff.; Sep. a I* 

C^ojBvftu da FL 15; D/hi XVI 1 | F 15 . 

** XXXIV, 2 n.. J. ** SiftG pp. 12 fT* 

»» Edit Gr€ft Potiaj/t it if. IP Kilacll, Fig. 115 is a ' Rh&diaa ^ B Ocnochofi 

3* Ji>/ 1933, Gr C nn. ^ 10, 11; 69-83. dearly derived from thfl broad-jug Style; see alsQ 

rraa/Hl, 155 fT. OJl ?Ej, II, Jn-C? and ITl, Jt* bdow, p. j6- 

« CH VI-VIl, Fapalldures Sep. pp. 
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and orientalising pieces must belong to the earlier part of the century,®^ 
but there is no consistent development visible &om the genuine Geometric 
of Rhodes to the wld'goat style—only the flimsiest threads.®** 

The large majority of ‘ Rli^an ’ fragments from Al Mina belong to 
the broad-jug style, but PI. 11 , h (level 7) and Ph III, / (le\^el 5) are from 
t’j.'pical tall jugs, while PI. Ill, ^ and k arc from a jug iivith shoulder decoration 
like Kinch Fig. 89; these belong to the tall-jug style, as do the stemmed 
dishes, Fig. 5, from which the jugs with shoulder decoration often borrow 
their composition. For an admirable discussion of stemmed dishes see 
Kinch,®* Fragments of several were found at Al Mina; I illustrate pieces 
of five normal ones in Fig. 5.®“ Fig. 5, a and c-/ are of tlie original type in 
w hich the ‘ rays * are not attached to die border at the top, and are thought 
of as groups of reeds growing round a pool ; t, and g-j are of the later 
type in which the reeds have been misunderstood, turned upside down and 
become mere rays. For the pattern betw'een the reeds on a cf. the inner 
circle of Kinch, Fig. 125. c had walking geese as well as patterns in the 
gaps. The pattern recui's in almost idenrical form on a reed dish in Boston 
with faces in the other gaps.®^ The colouring of some reeds red is unusual, 
but recurs on the Boston dish.®® g-j^ and k—l with faces and rays stand 
befrveen the Boston reed dish and degenerate * Rhodian * B pieces like 
Kinch, Fig, 128, but nearer the former. The tusks of g are abnormal and 
interesting, show'ing that a Gorgon is meant. The Gorgon on the prowl 
for food peers among the reeds (Boston dish), and we see her on her way 
home on the plate in the British Museum.®® Sphinxes also like goose.*" 
A and g have handles; for those of b cf. a cup in Rhodes.** 

PI. Ill, a is from a lid, like one from Naucratis.*® The decoration of 
these is borrowed straight from the Stemmed dishes, but rev^ersed so that, 
as always on lids, the rim becomes the ground-line, Abo related to tall 
jugs and stemmed dishes are the squat ocnochoae, PL III, q-r (levels 5-6) 
and j,*® The neck, PI. Ill, d (levels 6-7) could be from either group, and so 
could the pretty rimTragment (from what shape ofvase?), Fig. 4,/. 

Fragments from broad jugs are Pis. I, c, d, and f-j, 2, b and r, and 

11 I j, I, m and n-f. The delicate st^'le of I, a (levels 6-7] stands rather apart, 
but I, e, d and f-j and II, r are particularly close to the Levy oenoc hoe, and 
take with them I, b (level 5) and III, f and /from round-mouthed jugs, I, e 
from a dish, and I, m and n (level 4) from a kind of bird-bowl. The dogs oti 
I, k and j may be from the same frieze as the deer on/, or there may have 
been a second body-frieze with dogs and goats. The face under the handle is 
unusual; cf the dishes, Fig. 5, and an oenochoe from Knossos.** The feet 


Sec tcloWp p.. 13. 

« 131 if-. i49iVi-vri,4ifr, 

75 fF„ n&IT.» [SgfT,; VIIJ, 172. 

Sec betwp p. 18. 

AU RbcxiiAii' fnlgiDCiils Arc ilipped except 
where a^LAEed to be uiulippcfL 
I pp^ 150 fT^ 

On PI. 1, * and Pi lE^ Kf bcl(yw. 

Vfeviia, pp, 351 IT. 

Fig. 99; Fairbaiib^ S94, FL s 3 . Ei is 


A vc™jii pf the lolus-burd paitem, 

Kinchi F%. i. 

“ Cf, also the iqiiAE ocfuXiiiDc^ PL 11 , f; m below. 
•• Boselwr* Fig. 60. 

” CR JV, 336 Fig, 373. 

« CR Vl-Vlfp 97 p Fig. 

** B. j. 

^ Cf. Kindifc Fig. 104. 

« BSA X.XrXp PJ. 10* 7. 
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of the feline (orcanine?) in the shoulder-frieze of/seem unreasonably small, 
especially as the shoulder-frieze is usually the largest; they may belong to a 
small creature introduced like a piece of filling ornament — the round- 
mouthed jug in Leningrad.Behind them comes the loot of a bird, facing 
the same way’ normally in this style birds flank the central ornament of 
the shoulder-frieze, but PL I, d shows a griffin in this position. PI. Ill, ; 
shows a surprisingly active scene: tail of a seated feline to right; to left 
rump of a goat, mth another jumping up over it. The oenochoc PL 
1, c and the dish PL 1, e arc particularly close to each other. The dish is 
decorated with concentric friezes like those on ocnochoae, and has no 
relation to the metope style of the normal stemmed dish (Fig. 5).^* Tliis 
type of dish decoration however is also imitated on Hds.^^ The loop- 
pattern, which is a regular frieze division on jugs of this style,*® recurs on 
the dish PL II, nj-f?,’*® and on the dinos, PL II, it and / (level 6). The panther 
on tlie latter is one of the few frontal panthers on ‘ Rhodian ’ vases. I 
know three others, apart from those of the incised style which are in a 
different tradition: one on an unpublished oenochoc in the Vlasto col¬ 
lection, one on the round-mouthed jug in Leningrad/^ and the third on the 
plate, Kinch, Fig, no. The last is a work of styleless incompetence — the 
senility of ' Rhodian ' B. It probably otves its ^vhiskers to iniluetice from 
Corinth, where they ^vere worn by panthers from the mid seventh century 
onwards.^* The stylisation of the eyes on the Leningrad vase is likewise a 
borrowing from Corinth, where it is used for lions from the Early Corin¬ 
thian period onwards.®^ For panthers it is only used on a group of Middle 
Corinthian vases, not of the earliest sixth century.'^ The ‘ Rhodian * vase 
can hardly be as late as these—it could be imitated from a Corinthian lion— 
but it is likely to be towards 600, when Corinthian influence begins to 
show'. The stylisation of the paiithcris mask on the Leningrad vase is based 
on a tripartite division: the vertical line of the nose and two diagonals 
running up to the cars; that on the Vlasto jug is divided by the strong line 
betw’een the upper part of the face and the large, lined muzzle. Ours puts 
about equal emphasis on the two divisions, and is perhaps transitional. The 
long flapping paws are also found on the Vlasto jug, and are not widely 
paralleled in ‘ Rhodian/ They occur again on the Cycladic plate from 
Dclqs,^ which is certainly imitated from a work of this group. The group 
consists, to my knowledge, only of the Vlasto oenochoc, our fragmehts, and 
the inferior (later?) round-mouthed jug in Berlin.*® It stands close to the 
Levy group, but has peculiarities of style and motive. The Nisyros finds 
show us a privincial offshoot of the * Rhodian ’ style of the beginning of 
the sLxth century; the Vlasto group may be a similar provincial adaptation 
of the style of the Levy group. 

Another piece intimately related to the Levy oenochoc is the * bird- 

•* CimpIt.Rejufv iS^D-TE, FI. IV. •> FL IV, jh; bcltiw, p, 10, 

*• Swabovif. p. lo, »■ Fiyivr, jVitt. 6$ n, 3, it to AMyrian 

*’ AM 54,33, FIr. 17, t. miKlels. 

*■ PU. I], f. Ill, anRi«jflVX-Xll, P(. 24. Fig. “ AWr, n». 140 1054, 1035. 

462; MiULich, Sfl 44j^ Figj. 54, 53. ** S« tibovf, p. 6; D/igj x, pU. J4, 59. 

*» See below, p. 16. *« Xcugebaucr, FiJira, Pt 1 7. 

** See above, n. 45. *• C« VI-VJJ, 475-543. 
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bowl,’ PI. 1 , m and rt ; note particularly the form of the birds’ tails and the 
spotting of the upper wings, both of w'hich are found on the Levy vase. 
This is a piece of peculiar interest; technique and style are those of the 
Levy group; the shape is the earlier type of bird-bowl,®^ with faintly inset 
rim; while the red-and-white interior decoration (Fig. 6) connects it with 
the eye-bowls and Naucratitc chalices. Another ‘bird-bowl’ of the 
same shape (PI. 1 , p-r) shows birds with the same dotted upper wings, but 
it has more in common with ordinary bird-bowls; it is unsUpped and the 
pendant triangles are cross-hatched. By the same hand is the cxqubite 
bird on the unslipped interior of an offset cup rim, PI, I, /; the outside, 
PI. I, is slipped and bears a pattern which recurs on the round-mouthed 
jug in Berlin,“ dose to the Levy group, and on a related vase in London.®® 



Cups of this type are generally plain black with red and whde ban^ ; 
fragments of a considerable nuniber of these were found at Al Alina, i liey 
are often very exquisite in make. They are generally dated in the sixth 
centurv, but the associations of our bird fragments point to a floruit m the 
later part of the seventh. Closely associated with these black cups are the 
black, round-mouthed jugs with red and white bands, of which nunibers 
were also found at Al Mina; a complete example already been illus¬ 
trated by Sir Leonard Woolley.® This shape also h^ close ^ociatioos 
with the Levy group and w'ith the sub-Geometric tradition, which it lie fw 
to link together. Round-moudied ocnochoae more or less closely a^ciated 
with the Levv group are : our Pis, 1 , 3, ; And/, the vases m Leningrad 

and Berlin and another in Brussels. .All tliese have a great deal of 
subsidiary decoration of a purely sub-Gcometric character, and there arc 
many which are entirely decorated in this manner. Those wmh animal 
friez^ are all very squat, with almost flat shoulders, and many ot those with 
sub-Geometric decoration are the same, and no doubt belong to the same 
period, or even later — e.e., one from Rhodes found with Conntfoan in ate n a 
of the beginning of the sbtth century and showing some very late elements 
in its decoration.*® Others, however, are taller and these have a inore 
limited, genuinely sub-Geometric, decoration These I take to be earlier 
There is an unslipped example in Loudona slipped one in Samos; 
our Fig, 7, If is from an almost identical vase. Our Fig. g-j come front 
levels but that is eviden ce that cannot be pressed, especially as the bird 


S« bclofWj p. 14. 

« jm 44p m rsg. 13. 

“ ike p. iflp iL 55. 

Khich, Fig. iM. 

A good cstanap 3 e in Mimich, SH 4gf3, 
" 13- 


** See aboA'Ci p. i2p lu 
** Set abov-Cp i2j a. 55- 

” CR IV, ^ fr, 

** Wclcberp Abtsu 38, jg; the trcfpil’ 

mtmihtd jugt CR VI-VII, 47^ Fig. 43. 

" Mf afl. 133 f., Abb. Btil. 44^ I and a. 
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on g shows interesting connexions mth those on the bowl^ PI, Ij p~ri note 
the treatment of the wing-feathers, the proportion and disposition of the 
legs. The more or less elaborately decorated pieces, Figs, 4, 0 (level 5) 
and r (levels 6-7), and 7 , a (level ^7}, b, c (unslipped; le^'cl 6 ), d,/j gy /, 
and wj, must be partly contemporarv" 'ivith those with animal friezes, partly 
transitional to them from pieces like 7, e. Fig. 4, d may well have had animal 
friezes on the body; cf. PI. Ill, e and the jug in Brussels. The sub-Gcometric 
krater with incision on the rim. Fig, 7, k and j, is closely paralleled in 
Samos,®* and w'as perhaps made there. Fig, 4, c, p^'xis with slightly 
concave sides, is imitated from Corinth, where it is a regular shape in the 
later seventli century. 

Some of the earlier-looking round-mouthed jugs are unslipped, and 
resemble bird-bowls in fabric—the one in London and Fig. 7, c —^wiiile 
the decoration of pieces like 7, e and its counterpart in Samos ®* makes a 
stylistic connexion with bird-bowls. Of these there are a great many 
fragments from A 1 Mina, but I only illustrate a few showing some stages of 
development. Fig, Thb development is clear and continuous, and 

is best illustrated by the finds from Delos. First come vases like Dehs 
13 and 15, our Fig. 8, /, rather deep cups with a small inset rim and hori¬ 
zontal handles sometimes slightly tilted. They are black round foot and 
handles, and the decoration, in a reserved panel on each side, consists of 
four panels divided by vertical lines with a band of doublc-axe pattern 
underneath. In each of the end panels is a cross-hatched lozenge, while 
the inner pair show one a ‘ Rhodian tree,’ the otlicr a bird- These and 
the closely related Diios 4 look straight back to the regular Geometric cup 
with offset rim and tilted handles. The next modification comes with 
Diios 6-iOj where the panel with the tree is omitted and the bird takes the 
centre; also the band of doublc-axe is reduced to lozenges or a zig-zag— 
the form in Fig. 8,5 is abnormal. The bird-bowl proper {Diios 30-35) is 
much shaUovvcr, has a straight rim, voided rays at the base instead of black, 
and no black round the handles, but the tlirce panels, bird between lozenges, 
remain, and the transition can be traced. There is a group of bird-bowls 
{Diios 17-27) of the normal shallow shape, which yet have a very slight 
inset rim, hardly more than a grooving, a black area at the base instead of 
rays, and black areas at the handles, sometimes reduced to mere bars, but 
sometimes quite broad. Certain of these {Diios 23“27)3 our Fig. 8,j, have, 
in addition, a row of dots under the picture, clearly derived from tlie 
pattern-band on the earlier type.^- This must be the typological develop¬ 
ment, but it is clear that the types overlapped considerably, Diios 28, with 
dots, and 29, without dots or black at the handles, have straight rims, 
while PL I, m and n and p-r have the slight inset. Fragments of all types 
are found indiscriminately in Icv'els 5-7, but none in the lower levels.'^® 

“ ASi f, BfiiLaSi 7* Sand 14, wiih Irrc u well aj bird, nnjl a row of dot? 

■■ See p. i^p n. &7, below; al» XV, p|, 54^ ig* 

XV\ Vitsa gAmuitiftifi rh&ifwti 5 - 35 ^ Plr. One of the type Diios 113-^7 found at 

4 ^ 4 ^' Gddu Kyle wilh at Protecorinthiin Ar>'ball» of 

JMat 15 haa DO pattern below, but b olJicrwkie uamitioaal globular to tivmd type; AJA J93B, 
of ihb type, 44, F%, 33. 

€fr AM 54, la Abbr 3, 1,. a cup of the earlicat 
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There are also fragments of similar bowls decorated with groups of fine 
lines. This decoration often occurs inside as w'ell as out, and the beauti¬ 
ful foot, PL 1 , Of belongs to such a bowl (unslippcd). 

Thus the sub-Geometric of round-mouthed ocnochoae and bird-bowls 
can be connected both with true Geometric and with the ^vild-goat style 
of the later part of the seventh century, but the thread is tenuous. 

* Rhodian ’ B b represented at AJ Mina by ocnochoae, PI. II, j and 
pf trefoil-mouthed olpae, PI. 11 , o (level 6), e (level 5), and J and g (level 7), 
round-mouthed olpe, PI. Ill, b, krater, PL II, d and e (level 6) dinos, Fig. 7, A, 
stemmed dish, PI. II, m-a, and cup, PI. Ill, k. The drawing of the animals on 
the last two puts them on the edge of * Rhodian ' B, but in other respects 
they look to ‘ Rhodian ’ A—the broad-jug group. PL III, A b from a cup like 
Kinch, Fig. 102, in London, w'hich it resembles in stjie, though later and 
not so careful; PI. II, m~o, from a stemmed dbh decorated on both sides.*"* 
The loop pattern is a link with the Lev^y group \ the zig-zag with filJing 
recurs on Fig, 5, b and on the London cup just cited. For the drawing of 
the goats on PI. II, if, j, and m cf. the U^jical * Rhodian ’ B ocnochoe, Kinch, 
Fig, 114. The trefoil-mouthed olpe is a shape introduced at this time; 
for PL II, d, Cff and g cf. an example in Turin.The voided ray on the 
shoulder is regular; it b otherwise chiefly found on bird-bowis. PI. Ill, ft, 
different in shape and decoration, copies the round-mouthed olpe of Corinth, 
common there in the second half of the seventh century. PL 11 , d and e 
seem to come from something like a bell-krater—not a common shape in 
* Rhodian ’ of thb period, but known.The large maeander connects 
with the sub-Geometric work of the period; ” it is also found earlier on 
pieces related to the Levy group.’* The dinos, Fig. 7, A, is of the same 
shape as the panther vase, PI. 11 , A’,’® and a sub-Geometric piece, Fig. 4, ft 
(levels 6-7). The complete vases must have been something like Kinch, 
Fig. 103, but the form of lip and handles differs slightly. Fig. 4, ^ b from 
a necked dinos, another regular shape of the period.*® 

Protoeorinlhian and Conntbisn. —^'I’hcre was evidently a small but steady 
importation of Protocorinthlan into A 1 Mina. The quantity does not 
compare ivith the ‘ Rhodian,’ but it covers most of the period of levels 

5- 7, and though none was found in the lower levels, at least one unstrati fled 
piece must be of that date — the aryballos PI. IV, a which cannot be as late 
as the end of the eighth century, and might be near the middle,**^ PI. IV, ft 
(level 6-7) b from a typical seventh century aryballos with running dogs, 
and there are others of sev'enth-century types.*^ The big lid, PL IV, d (levels 

6- 7), b of the overfitring type proper to the kotylc-p^Tus, and looks earlier 
than its stratifleadon. c belongs to a pyxb with straight or slighdy con¬ 
cave sides.** It b not of the late seventh-century type with broad red and 


»*• jDdJfu. XV, PI. 4 B, 316 . 

” cj. m xjv, PI. n6. 

J//J 464. Fig, a and PI. 9> a, 

4^fur. Siud^f V,. 1 aa f.p Figt^ a and 3. 

CR IV, 55, Fig. 26. 

the Ixnin^Tad ccnochoc (kc abovci p- la^ 
d. 45i}^ md a ip^endid rnigmefilar>' Itralcr ffiTfii Samoi 


^. 1 / 58, 35 fF.. Abb. 31. TaF U and til- 
” Sec abOkCp p. 12. 

Cf. Kincb, PL 15, 

Cf Johaiucop Hr 4, 1 and 3, 

** Ai Johansen, PI. 1% 2, Fi^. 3 , b. 
jobaasen, PI. iB, 3. 
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black bandsj but the red bands point that way; probably about the middle 
*of the centurv. There is a fra^ent of a slightly later pyotis of this ty-pc. 
The majoritv of fragments are from sub-Geometric kotylai; 1 illustrate 
only a few typical pieces (PI. IV, f-j). There are none from levels 8-9, but 
some can hardly be later than the first quarter of the seventh century'. 
For the types cf. Johansen, PI. 9; our fish is own brother to those on 
Johansen, PI. 9, 3, found at Vulci. Black kotylai with the curious pattern 
of PI IV, A arc common; generally both pattern and bounding lines are 
applied in white, but here, as in Johansen, PL 9, t, the pattern is reserved 
The latter is of early shape, but the type with the ornament painted lasts well 
into the seventh century, and there is no proof that that with the ornament 
resen. ed does not also. Black kotylai with white dot-rosettes on the nm 
PI IV j) are rarer; while dot-rosettes, however, are common on the blacK 
parts of lugs in the third quarter of the seventh century' {PL IV, t), and the 
kotvlai perhaps belong to the same time. There are also fragments of 
sub-Geometric cups with offset rim.«s Of J^rger vases there are pieces of 
at least three olpae and two ocnochoae, all from level 5. Of the latici, not 
illustrated, one was scale-pattern, the other decorated with fneJEe:. oi 
animals in pure silhouette, separated by polychrome bands; dot-roscito 
in the field. This sub-Geometric technique is unusual on vases ot tins 
scale It is evidently ttansltional Of the olpae, "J 

belong to one vase, / to another, and n-p to a tbiid. The first and second 
mav be late Protocorintliian or Transitional. The band of tongues in the 
middle of scales on w is most unusual, Ton^c-pattern is hardly ever 
found except at the spring of neck, foot, or Itandle; analogous, however 
is the doubling of the tongue-pattern at the base of a late Transitional 
oenochoe in Munich-^’ Bv far the most imortant piece is n-p. The picture 
was on a narrow frieze round tlte widest part of the belly; the vase black 
above with incised scale-pattern, and no doubt plain black below with ray's 
on a reserved band at the base. This is a regular formula of decoration at 
this time both for olpae and ocnochoae,*® Some of the scales are single 
Lnd rX-me doubk and black, with .^liite dots on the outer P-t, as on 
the olpe just cited, and another without figure decoration in the Vatican. 
On these vases and on the lower part of ours the red and black arc arranged 
in alternate horizontal ro^'s, but the fragment from the upper pari of our 
vase (P) shows a diagonal arrangement, as on the oenochoe in Munich cited 
abovef Two fragmiuts of the picture sun ive: one has the tail of a felmc 
moring to right, followed by part of the face of a panther, of abnormally 
elaborate .stvllsation; the other the head of an archer shooting to right, 
J-ith pkrt if his bow and quiver. The panther is in black-figure 
the archer in polychrome. Technique and style connect these fragments 


“ Str Johansen, 6^. 

•* Af JobaiWJi, Pi. 19 , I anil s. 

” C/. BfAzIci m BSA xrx, 33 ^. 
h^bltu^tly used ior the framing oT Toaido on the 
imidc of Attic yaclt-figure cups^ 
cxccptionAlly oa all i wlal«i hand on the miUnic of 
JiiS.—^VPL. LX. 


two SLanatUp^ from Rbodw in the British Muscuna, 
eVA fasc* 3/111 H e, FK lo, 2 snd h- 
SH 234, PJ. 75 A'wt, no. tas. 

w 03 pe+ SffTr oriiDchoae, jMbiizatip 

pL 4, 67 and 70. 

« Johansen. Fig. 56; A'ffr* no. 43, 
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with tlie Chigi group.®" The drawog of the archer’s head is not equal to 
the best on the Chigi vase, but the turning hunter in the lower frieze."* 
The oiiiiine is incised j the mouth is distorted by a scratch in the repro¬ 
duction. The incised eye with black pupil is used throughout the Chigi 
vase. He wears the short Etagenperiickewith cud fringe, common in Dedalic 
plastic but rare in vase-painting.^^ Particularly close among plastic works 
is the bronze kouros from Delphi,"^ supposedly made in. Crete, A beard 
is hardly ever found in Dedalic plastic. There arc two other archers on 
Protocorimhian vases of the polychrome style: the Herakles of the ary hallos 
in Berlin,"^ and the * Teucer ’ of that in the Louvre ; both earlier than 
ours. Our man is hclmetless and can hardly be taking part in a battle— 
the flute-player on the Chigi vase is a non-combatant—but he might 
possibly be Herakles. The siylisation of the panther’s mask has no exact 
parallel. It is the earliest 1 know with whiskers; later they become 
common."" It is related to the lions of the Chigi vase and a fragment from 
the Argive Heraeum."^ 

Some of the sub-Geometric pieces no doubt belong to the later part ol 
the century, and there is one piece of a foot-ball aryballos which must be 

Early Corinthian. ... ■ l- 

There are a number of fragments of imitations of Protoconnihian cups 
and kotylai, all from the upper levels; I illustrate examples in Fig. b-d. 
An imitation of exactly this kind was found in Thera, and is no doubt 
Cycladic."" Ours are probably also Cycladic imports, but it is conceivable 
that they are of local make. The clay is a coaree greyish-brown, (/, slipped. 
Protocorinthian vases were also copied in Attica, Laconia, and especially 
Ithaca, but they resemble ours less closely than the Cycladic example. 

Miscelkfiea. The nearest parallel 1 know to the ring-vase, Fig. 7, 0 
(level 6; brown day, no slip), b from Delos.®" The latter is classed among 
the vases-couronnes rhodo-ioniens,’ but differs in shape and fabric from 
the rest of the group. If they arc ‘ Rhodian ’ they presumably belong to 
the early sub-Geometric class, for they are not far from true Geometric, 
hut they might alternatively be Cycladic. Fig. 4 ? ^ (levels 6—7) is a topical 
plain ‘ Naukratite,’ or as now generally accepted Ghiot, chalice. 

The crab of Pl. 11 , ^ (level 7; another fragment with part of a second 
crab from le\d 6} finds far its closest parallels on an arybaQos from 
Delos.*"" Dugas observes that the shape of this vase is like Protocorinthian 
of the transition from globular to ovoid, but that the fabric will hardly do. 
It can scarcely be later than the beginning of the seventh century, but it is 
difficult to say how closely ours goes with it. Dugas cites the crab of the 
Aristonothos vase as another example of the animal used decoratively. 


jV«T. notr 59-43- 
PP\ PI. boHooi riKhi. 

** Jrckkmfi^ Didatim, 20. 

" Ibid.r Fi. 6, 3 , a: ducd by Jrnkms 640-630, 
which ii IliUT thaft mm. 

** Pr, Pi. 31, 

Jghamcfl, VU 33+ 

** ,VVfT. PI. 15* 1 {laic TruaailiDOll^ rn>t far 
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« mios XVIL FI. 48, 46. 
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That is far less close to ours, though it has eight legs against the six of those 

from Delos. , , . i_i 

Fig. 8, f belongs to a wdely distributed class of amphorae, probably 

Attic, They run through the seventh century and probably well into the 

sixths 

Fig, 8, l-n and o belong to an interesting group of black-polychrome 
vases. They are in a soft buff clay with a white slip, covered with black 
on which the decoration is applied in red, white, and ycllotiv, o is a cup 
with carinated sides; it had one vertical handle from the rim to about 
half-wav down. The shape is unusual. It stands between the handleless 
kalathos common in Protocorinthian and a lodging-house dream from 
Sparta.i™ It is black all over except under the foot, and is covered with 
r«i bands inside and out. l- 7 i arc from a large standed bowl, or possibly 
a separate bowl and stand, m is from the rim of the bowl, / from high up 
the stand, and « from the foot of the stand. There are fragments from 
vases obviously of the same fabric as this from the Argive Heraeum.i“ It 
is ver>* difficult to assign them to a place of origin. Most black-polychrome 
v'ases on a large scale use incision^—Protocorinthian, \ rouli an, Laconian. 
Naucratitc does witliout in the interior decoration of its chalices, and the 
outside of a few,^^^^ and there also the use of white lines to outline and divide 

_ kind of substitute incision — is found, but style and fabric arc wholly 

different. The .Argive Hcraeum fragments were, of course, class^ by 
their excavators as local, and this is possible, but there is really very little 
evidence for the style or even the existence of Argive pottery after the 
Geometric period. The soft clay rather suggests Laconia, but some East 
Greek centre is quite as likely. 


Conclusion, 

Coiitads. By far the larger part of the pottery Ls Cycladic or' Rliodian,’ 
the latter having a definite preponderance in the upper levels, the former, 
a less certain one in the lower. This uncertainty is due to the difficulty of 
placing much Geomciric w hich is simply a feeble shadow of Attic—a 
found among more individual growtlis both in the Cyclades and Ea.st Greece, 
Both Cycladic and * Rhodian ’ being terms which coyer the products of a 
number of centres, it is possible that if one could distinguish these centres 
clearly, one would find that no one of them exported any more to Al Mina 
than did Corinth, but 1 doubt this, at any rate for the ‘ Rhodian,’ much of 
w'hich seems vcjy homogeneous. Of distinguishable centres other than 
Corinth we have one piece of Cliiot (Naucratitc; Fig, 4, k), one of Attic (?) 
(Fig, 8, e; sec also on Fig. 2, 0 and /»}, while it is possible that Fig. 8, l-n 
are Argive or Laconian rather than East Greek. In any case we have 
no idea whether the pre.sence of the products of any centre imply a direct 
contact of that centre with Al Mina. 

Set Bu^r in Htsprfi^ 11, 5^70 1 ^.; Vouru? in Mtu«UEf$^ wi om fmtii ^inDihcJ- v™. 

HeiPiTia, Si^. 1 1 . 17B 56 ^ SSA XXXIV, 15^- 

.40.^, Fij^.55. ^ II ^ FI- >7. 

AH, PI. 14 pcffwp? 6 ; 65, 1 and 3; JHS 44, 
otEcf fngnlcnu frnm the last luo in ihc Briliih 
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Dating, The stylistic development and chronology of the pottery of 
Corinth have been worked out in greater detail and with more security 
than those of any other Greek vase-painting style of the eighth and se^^enth 
centuries b.c., and can help us here. The earliest piece is not stratified, 
but there is a considerable amount from the upper levels that cannot be 
later than the first quarter of the seventh century. On the other hand, 
much of the Cycladic material from the lower levels gives the impre^ion 
of being no earlier than that quarter. It seems likely that the division 
comes in that quarter, perhaps rather early. How far back into the eighth 
century the lower level extends is very difhcult to say. The unstratified 
Protocorinthian aryballos, PI, i, may be as early as the middle; much of 
the Cvcladic looks earlier, but 1 see none that need go far back into the 
first half. The latest pieces of pottery from Corinth seem to be Early 
Corinthian rather than Transitional, but they are few, and there is no 
evidence of anything as late as 600. The latest ‘ Rhodian fragments 
belong to * Rhodian ’ B, which is spoken of as coming in about 600. It 
may be that these do belong to the beginning of the sixth century, but there 
are no fragments with incision and no fragments of plates, and the quaUty 
of all the pieces is rather high for ‘ Rhodian ’ of iliis period. This might 
be taken to mean that they represent the bepnning of the style, and the 
Corinthian context to suggest that it began slightly earlier than supposed. 
In any case they cannot stretch far into the sixth century. I he carSiest 
pottery from level 4 is Attic red- and black-figure of about 520 b.c., so that 
there is a gap of well over fifty years — ^probably about eighty 'in the 

evidence for Al Mina’s Greek contacts. ^ , l,* 1 .u- 

1 have to thank Sir Leonard Woolley for inviting me to publish this 
material, Mr. F. N. Pryce and Mr. E. A, Lane for notes made on the 
excavation, and Mr. G. O. Waterhouse for photographs and a drawing. 

Martin Robertson. 
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A \L\RBLE I^MP 

[plates V-\TI.] 

oO irciAaiov fupnua ' The lamp is not an ancient in vend on.’ 

The words of Athenaeus ( [5, 70oe) have often been quoted. The lamp was 
familiar to Minoans and Myceneans, but it died out, and does not reappear 
till the seventh century. In the dark age that intervened, the Greeks, as 
Athenaeus goes on to say, used the ligltt of the torch and of other pieces of 
wood; (p^oyl 8’ol iraAmol te Kcd tcSv oXXcdV txpwirro.* *- There is 

only one mention of a lamp in Homer: in Odyss^ rp, 33—4 Athene, unseen, 
lights Odysseus and Telemachos w'ith a lamp: ‘ Pallas Athene went in 
front with a golden lamp, making a very fine light ’ : 

iTQipoiOE 6^ rToAAis 'A&rjvri 
ypfliosov AO)(vov ixowa tpdos Irrolei. 

According to a modern writer, ‘ the lamp is significantly of gold, and in the 
hands of Athena, it is therefore something rare and costly, or to speak 
historically, something new ’ -: but 1 confess I cannot see how this follows 
from the text. 


Moat of ihi^ article was vrt'itttD a g^ood while ago* My 
ihanJts are due ID Mm* f- Maccpiii Bm'io, Mwf Kitcherv 
Dt. L* DXaairy, Mr. E. T. Lcedi. F, N, Pryte, Prof^ 

Cnvenagl and Prof. Rubett Zahn for pcnnusicHi lo 
figure lampa in PalcfmOr New Yorkj London 

and Berlin.* Ptof. BuBehor told me of a lajiip rtom 
has excavatictiu in Samoi and gencrouiEy invited me 
lo publish it* Dtp JaoobvthaJ kindly md my manu- 
script^ and I ha\-e proliied by Mi criticismif 1 owe a 
special debt io Emilic MaspeU, who not only 

took the excelfoit photographs reproduced in pi. Vi 
and figs. 3 * 9 ^ to a^id 14, but ahty me eaitdbl 
iiMo oti the Lamps in Sicilian muscuim: I have been 
able Id check her oboeiA'^atiailS llnK^ and need not 

*ay that I fcrtind sbem everywhere aeotrate* The 
print usedfor 1 %. 17 wugiven me by Humfry' Payne. 
Another Acrofsolis lamp (fig. iB) was photograplied 
for me by Mr. Wagner. Fig’ 1 ia due to the kind- 
new of ProE Ashenuk* Ph V and f^s. 15-iS arc from 
photographs by my wife, whom I consult on lampt oi 


□n all other arcbacologleal ntatiers. 

^ the early hhiory of the lamp 

VValteis, fTflf. d/ L/tmpS tn BritUh 

Burrows and Lnc in JMS 31, pp. 

Ffuhl in Jh ^ 7, pp. 53-7* 

Woldhauer, Dit dir Erm^ii^gt; 

K^ler in djwJj. BiTuhU 31, pp. 313-14; 

BronerTr Cormt^ iv, a J Tirras^m Ijmps i 
Mcsserschinidt In Anz- 1333, p. 327; 

Evans^ Folaii Mimi (indcSiJ s 
Robire^ TV Stor^ of fhi Ijmp j 
RoLnlUp * The Lamp* of Allcicnl Egypit' J£-H 25 # 
pp. 1^4-87, 

The ehlef me of the sonralled * knthofi" is suppo^ 
to have been oi a lamp or * nighi-light ^ (Btirrows 
and Urci foe. nl.| PTubl, foe. ciL[ Um in Eph. onfL, 
1937p pp, The Greek * kothan/ like ibc 

Lmsipi, beginj in the seventh oen.tLir>% and would he 
an altcrnamn solution of the lighting probaenn 
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There are plenty of sixth-century clay lamps; and the American 
excavations in the Agora of Athens have yielded a seventh-century series.® 
Stone lamps also appear before the end of the seventh century, and it is with 
these that this paper is concerned. 

I. The lamp sliown in pi. V and fig, i was bought from a London dealer 
in 1931, and there is good reason to believe that it was found in the isle of 
Melos, It measures 19*4 centimetres (about 7^ inches) from side to side, 
16-^—originally about ly -—from back to front5 the height is 5 ' 7 " The 
material is a white island marble of fairly coarse grain. Seen from above 
and below, the shape is nearly semicircular, with four projection. The 
largest of these, on the straight side, is the nozzle of the lamp, and is carv'cd 
into the form of a human head in what is called the ' daedalic style."* 
The other three projections are pierced vertically, and serv^ to hold chains 
by which the lamp could be suspended. There were bits of iron chain 
in the Itoles when I bought the lamp, but they were recent: the lamp must 
have been re-used in modern times, perhaps in a Christian shrine. The 
marble is stained with rust round all three holes. 

The lamp could stand as well as hang. It does not rest on its whole 
bottom, for the bottom is not flat, but bevelled towards the sides. The 
upper surface, which is similarly ground away, though not so strongly, is 
carved out to the depth of half an inch, forming a pan or trough for the 
oil. The rim of the trough has an engraved line on its upper surface. The 
lower part of one suspension-tube is missing, and the rim of the pan is 
chipped in two places. The top side of the nozzle is badly worn, and with 
it the hair on the brow of the head; the damage is chiefly due to burning. 
The front of the nose is also gone. 

a. A fragmentary replica of the lamp has been known for some bme. 
It was found in the sanctuary of Demeter Malophoros at Selinus m Sicily, 
‘ in strata belonging to the firet megaron ’ (that is, the earliest shrine of the 
Goddess), is now in the Museum at Palermo, and has been published by 
Gabrici {Mon. AnL 32, pi. 23, a), but our picture (|>l. VI,4) is frornanew 
photograph. Only the front edge of the lamp remains, and that is incom¬ 
plete. The height is 4-7 centimetres, the width of the fragment 12. The 
lamp w'as thus smaller than outs; the face looks a little broaderj and the 
work is coarser, although the bad impression is partly due to the unfortunate 
breaks of mouth and chin, and the crack between hair and left cheek. On 
the other hand, parts of the surface are less worn than in our lamp, so 
chat some of the forms arc seen more clearly. Thus the right eye of the 


» Pfuhl ill Ji. 27, p- 55: repeated b>* 
schmidi in jIbC. 1933 * P- 3^/- 
Ort this anjument the rotlfKving ihini^ vreuld all 
be ^ new * in Homeric tima: baUnces |0 Bq, X 
bonds (O !M)p bremchM (E 435 )p tbauu (0 I 9 )f 
chairs (■© 43B), cup^ (A Hioon (A 3 )^ Laihci 
(© 44>, sandals 341, 6 97), ihacldes (N 
thrones [B 443)^ watwls {if 172, m a), and yoke* 

* These are lO bc published by Mr. Richard 
Howland, who kindly showed me the Mrlea and over¬ 


came my scepticism about the exbienec of sev'enih- 
cemijiry clay Janip?^ whieh t had oftEtt read of* biit 
licvft leen- 

* 1 use the icmi in the same limited ^nse as most 
writers^ icr ejiampte, and Jmkim m hi* 

3 writers on SkiUati antiquitief arc opt to 
ii a wider significance 'ITicfc will natiirally 
be hesimikm loanelimcs whether to caU a parUoilar 
piece ta(c*t daedahe^ sub-daedalic or poii-dacdahc; 
earliest daedalic^ proio-daedahc or pec-daedalk- 
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PaJermo head is verv' well preserved : our head has the same deeply incised 
circle round the cornea, and It can be made out in the photographs, but it 
is not so easy to sec as in the Palermo lamp. Again, the hairdress is the 
same in both, but the thin bands on tlie forehead are preserv'cd almost 
entire in the Palermo lamp, whereas in ours all that remains of them is the 
lower edge artd the ends at the temples. It is the characteristic ‘ layer-hair ” 
of the seventh century. This is often described as a wig, but wrongly ®: 
it has no connexion with the Egy’ptian or any other wigs; it is the way the 
hair was worn at the time. The hair was cut straight at the forehead, and 
at the shoulders: combed down daily, it got a wave w'hich artists stylised 
in their representations, sometimes stressing the horiaiontal furro^\'s only, 
sometimes the vertical as well. This general ^vear was varied by crowns, 
head-bands, cords, fillets, of different kinds. The peculiarity of our two 
lamp heads is the thin horizontal bands over the forehead (well presei'ved 
in the Palermo lamp, less well in the other] ; these must have meaning: 
that a real wrar is represented there can be no doubt. Similar bands 
appear in tw’o other works of the Daedalic period: a clay plaque, from 
Crete, in Oxford and a clay head, part of a relief, in Athens.'^ The 
sph inx in the Oxford plaque ^vears a high crown or polos: but the two 
thin bands immediately over the forehead cannot belong to the polos 
and must correspond to the bands in the lamp-heads: the third band, above 
the pair, is the lower edge of the polos. In the Athens head, the bands, 
more numerous, arc ornamented wiili three large rosettes. There are tw'o 
possible explanations of .such bauds. Either the long hair has been lifted, 
a thin band or cord wound two or more times round the head,* and the 
long hair then dropped over the band so as to conceal it except on the brow'; 
or the whole thing is a frontlet, consisting either of a number of narrow 
bands or cords sew'n together, or of a single broad padded band grooved 
by straight rows of stitches. In the lamps, and the Oxford plaque, the first 
explanation is as likely as the second ; but in the Athens head the second is 
alone possible, for the rosettes must be sewn or clipped to a firm foundation.* 

Whether the Palermo head was carved by the same hand as ours may 
be argued: w'hethcr or not, the two go together, and if not by one hand, 
arc from one design, and by master and man, or companions. 

3. A third lamp of the same type was found, like the second, in the 
precinct of Demeter at Sclinus, ‘ among the offerings buried at the north¬ 
west corner of the first megaron \ It is now in Palermo (no. 270), and has 
been published by Gabrici {Datdalica SkUiati pi. a, i ; Mon. Ant. 32, pi. 


* Part of ihc blame ii due lU ihe word 

which froiti its hid»ii5ii«3 haa ^ bcasily 
fwinatlou for arcliuu!i>logi>lL 

* Omni. p. 14&, 173; Dohin m 

MtiH. St. 3, p. 2iI4p 33. 

’’ 1937^ pi- 3 (Karouzouj. 

* A singU cord^ Hhowinf; cm the for^hrad below the 

lint of iht haiTp hui iinckr the lopg 

and totutftlcd by ii^ may be bi Greek 

AlaluEtlca from ihc tlLrlier pArl of ihc sllLh ctRluT],' 
jn l^onfian^ b 438 {Pryct Cdl. of ScuiptuFt^, L pL 39) 


and B 433 (id. p, 185}, and Ltipde (Rumpf iit A«L 
pp. 219-20). 

Another wear appean in the Imunionr »u[u< frani 
Elcutbtrna {.Mtm. p. 187; Jriiklnij Datdtiiu&j 

pL 9, i-a); here a hJkt pauLi^^ round the htad L& 
exposed cvcry-whcrc txccpi over the rerehcJid, where 
Lt b omcealedi by the of the fronc hair; bo also 
in a day head from CamiroB sn BctIiiI (Tc. 79^; 
Knoblaiicb^ Sutditn archmsth’-gruchischm Totibifd- 

ftfTrt, pL I, a). 

* For the roicttci ictr note 8. 
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23, 1 and p. 159 ; Anz, !929,p. 147, figs. 44-5 and CurtiuSj Ji'uwrf, U. fig, 
252; our pi. VI, i”3, and figs. 2-3). The pr«ervation is excellent: in par¬ 
ticular, the top-side of the nozzle is in perfect condition, and enables us to 
interpret what remains of this part in our lamp. The shape of the lamp is 



fin. 2. —La^p jn Palermo, 270, 


the same as before, but with one or two minor variations. First, the lateral 
chain-tubes have the same section as the back tube, whereas in our lamp they 
are a little different. Secondly, the back tube extends the whole height of 
the lamp, as ours does; but the side tubes stop before the bottom and 



Fio- 3 -—FallrmOp 270. 


measure only 4*8 centimetres against the 6-3 of the back one. The lamp is 
larger than ours, for the width in front is 21-7 centimetres {about 84 inches), 
and the height 7 2. The marble is possibly somewhat closer grained. 

Ami now the head, which is almost perfectly preserved. Gabriel 
thinks it a little earlier than the Palermo fragment, but it might equally 
well be a little later: any interval there may be must be trifling. The 
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main lines are the same as in our lamp and the Palermo fragment; and 
the treatment of the eyes is very like: but beyond that there arc differences. 
The style is dacdalic, as Gibrjci saw, but less centrally dacdalic than in 
ours r it stands a little apart from the run of dacdalic heads. Such faces 
^c familiar from another quarter: Frenchmen, Flemings or Englishmen 
in the painting and sculpture of the fifteenth century, Laycr-hair as before; 
but less ample; less bushy, lively, springy. Instead oif the simple cord 
thrice coiled round the head, a broad band decorated with a row of spirals 
or curls and finished off bclotv with a thin plain edging. The row of curls 
consists of a plain roundel in the middle, with three curls to left of it, and 
to right of it three more running the other way. The question is whether 
w'hat we see is real curb, wdth a narrow band below them; or a broad head- 
band consisting of two parts — a plain lower edging, and a row of spirab 
imitating curls. For the former, the seventh-century metope from Mycenae 
might be quoted, where a headband decorated with rosettes passes round the 
forehead, and al^ve this the curls of the head, though damaged, are clearly 
visible.!® But in the lamp the curls are very much more formal, so formal 
that I cannot think of them as real; and I believe that what we see is a 
broad headband with the likeness of curls wrought upon It: this is a 
common idea of head-decoration, and many examples might be given from 
different periods, both in antiquity and later.” A frontlet imitating human 
hair is worn by a woman on an Attic vase of the fourth century, and re¬ 
appears in Hellenistic clay statuettes. Helmets were so decorated as early 
as the beginning of the fifth centu^^^!" I cannot give earlier examples. 


* ® jetikmi (DatdalkSi, a i) of * H double 

row of ctirli cm the hSyMimc and wanu tia 

that * ive ibotlkl be wide of ihc tnark in aamming 
xbat any fottti of bead-band or fiJIct wa.> Tfprcsenled 
The photography (S%-Draiio$, 

muifian^ pi. 178; PouJsen, Oiimi^ p. 151 ^ fig. 178; 
Jeidcim^ pi. Op 7; CoroHa CurihiSt p^, 7, pi. q ^nd 
fA- id) mighi icem lo ihow two of etirU, bui; in 
The drigina] the difTerence between curb abovc^ and 
headband beloH'p is duiinctly tnadccd. 

In iKe CroLatl bead^vaH Bedin 3,07 (dAf S3p pL fi; 
/ybW Jig. j Neugehaurr, fuhrfr : 

pi. tOf t; Jcidcitu, pi. {i, 6) ami the crude Rhodian 
headova^t in London (\laxmiova, VtUfJ 
ph iia; Jenk™, pi. fi, 3) a dladeni Vikc that of 
the metope b wckm, buE it covert the endi of the half 
in from. 

In the irveiope the hearty and LhedivUiofli between 
the pelabp would be brought out m colour. In tihe 
VOJes the circles widl centm are probably an 
abbreviadox) far nDwcri] jf iMf, f/y the diadems 
4, pL 18, ^ and p|, ig, 310. 

Many fDSelted diademt have been found, nf gold 
ot pale gold I in the more eLaborate cuicti the itneties 
^re made H-paralely and fastened to ibc rnundadon^ 
in the lew daWatr they arc stamped. The ro^ictLci 
fastened: Rhodes, from DimirDs (CL /M, 6-7, p. 55: 
found with late seven,ih-tcainjry vases} ^ 
from Cird (Omi. Ttnipitim Apo:iiiih p, 87: 


fifth-fourth ceniufyj; Berlin ^Op pL 101 

Hellcnislle), Some fasielledp some stamped ; London 
ti60p fcom Camiroa (Mar^all^ Gal. sf JewfUny, 
pi. 13). Stamped: I^>ndon?, from Cypfui (Murray* 
ta C^ntSj pt. 8, 1: ibsrtoeilth ccnltiry 
Rhodci front Gamiioi {Ci* Rft- 6-7, p. 65, 

69: found wjih late KV'cnth-ccmury vases]; 
Rhodes, from [alysos (CL /SA. 8, p. 157 s late sixih 
century I J London 1154, from Camieoi {MajihaU, 
pi. rj]; London 1157, from Candm {Marshall, 
pi. 13): London I3T7, from Aeglua (fW.) ; from 
Louioi. Jh 4, p. 185. RoKites fof attadiment 
to archaic dindems, some of them very elaborate: 
London ijao-3a {Marshall, pL 14) ; New Vork, 
from Riiodes (Akstander, p. 46+ fij, 99), 

'Fhc gold band^ with stamped rosettes lecctitly 
found at Delplii {BCH 1939 pL 30, 1) urc nnl actual 
diadems, they arc repFc^ntationsp since they fomied 
part of chrj'MilephanEine itniiiettcs; but owing to 
ihc groUjfK of hofizonkiiLl lines between the routidebp 
they presen-e the Icjok of a ribbon or bandrleltc of 
stnfT to which roiCtlcs of meta! have been O^td. 

Hauser in Jh 9 , pp. 75 ff,; Jncobsthal in AM 
57p pp- fi7“73- ^ do not lake accotmt nf such 

fiontlets when worn by non^rrek women, and oimi 
the marble heads from Prienc and the Mausolnim 
in case, a.s has been luggcsled, th^ shoidd represent 
fortignert. 

“ See Hauirr, toe. nl. 
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but 1 think this is the best explanation, I am assuming that curls are 
intended: a simple spiral pattern occurs on a bronze headband Found at 
Olympia (Olympia, 4, pi. 19, 313). 




Fir,. 4.—Enrs. ^!uv 

The headband is naturally not to be thought of as passing right round 
the head with the hair lifted and Jet fall over it. It is a frontlet only, 
secured by a string fastened to a hole or eyelet at each end: it is the string 
that goes round the sides and back of the head. Many such frontlets have 
been preserved, some of them contemporary mth the lamp, and they 
usually have rounded ends with holes or eyelets.^* 


Sec. imMc 10. 
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Seven other lamp^ are of the same type as these three, but simpler: 
for the nozzle, instead of being carved into a head, is plain. 

4. One of these was found by Schlicmann at Troy, not of course in a 
prehistoric stratum, and is now in the Ethnological Museum of Berlin (fig. 4). 
ft is described by Hubert Schmidt in his catalogue of the Schlicmann 
collection {Trojanisebe Altetiiimfr, pi. 176, 3399), but not recognised as a 
lamp. The diameter is about 16 centimetres, the height 5*3, The material 
is the same as in our lamp. The iron remaining in the suspension-holes 
has split the lamp, and so discoloured it that at first sight it appears to be 
made of red marble. The back projection is a plain rectangle, the side 
ones are channelled vertically. The nozzle is flanked by thin rectangular 
bands in the nature of engaged pilasters, one on each side. The upper 
part of the nozzle is damaged by fire, as in our lamp. There is no engraved 
line on the rim of the pan. 

5. A lamp very like this, and of the same marble, was found at Syrartise 
and is in the museum there under the number 43774. Orsi, w'ho published 
it (jViff 1925, p. 207, whence our fig. 5),^^ reported that it was discovered in 
the grave of an adult in a cemetery which belongs to the seventh and sixth 
centuries. The diameter is 13-5 centime ires, the height 4. The nozzle has 
no side-pieces, and the topside of it is flat and plain. The projections 
have the same shape as in the lamp from Troy, but the back one is grooved 
as well as the others. 

6. Miss Haspels drew’ my attention to another lamp in the same 
museum, also found at Syracuse, though not in the excavatiom of 1923-5, as 
it was formerly in the Old Museum. The marble is the same. The present 
diameter is 16 centimetres. The nozzle is broken off and the side-pro¬ 
jections arc damaged. The back-projection has three vertical grooves. 

7. A fourth lamp of this shape, found at Camiros in Rhodes, and now 
in the British Museum, is figured by Walters in his catalogue (p. 22 fig. 
20 no. 126, whence fig. 6), and here from a new photograph (fig. 7). The 
diameter is about 13-3 centimetres, the height 4-7. The marble is finer- 
grained than in our lamp, but Prof. . 4 shmoIe, who examined it with me, 
persuaded me that it might nevertheless be the same. The nozzle, as in 
the tw'O lamps from Syracuse [nos. 5 and 6), is without side-pieces, but the 
upper surface of it has the engra%'ed line. Each projection has three vertical 
grooves. The Camiros lamp was found in a tomb, and the excavator, 
Billotti, has left an account of the other contents which will be quoted 
later on. 

8. The fiftli plain lamp is in the museum of.Athens. It was found by 
the Italians at Hephaistcia in Lemnos, lying, as Professor Della Seta told 
me, on the floor of the sanctuary: the deposit is seventh or sixth century 
in character. The marble is the same as in ours. The diameter is only 
9 centimetres. The nozzle has no side-pieces. The upper surface of it 
has an engraved line. Each projection has a pair of vertical grooves. The 
piercing is rough. 

9. A small lamp of our t\pe was found at Delphi, and is in the museum 


“ Already' quoErd hy Gabiitri in .l/dn. Ant 31, p. 370, noi« i. 
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there- It is figured by Perdrizet {Foailles de Delphes^ 5, p. 208, fig, 904, no- 
700, whence our fig. 8) and compared with the lamp from Troy, The 
length is given as 14 centimetres, the height as 4-a, The marble, white, 
and not very coarse, seemed to be the same as usual, but I have not had the 



tfti. 5,—SvftACWtt, 43774- 


FiQ. G.—LqNDOVp V26. 




FiOi 7 ,—LositctSf ia6. 



Fic. e,—DtLPHi. Fira. 9.—PAiiftito, 379. 


lamp in my hands. The projections arc but slightly grooved If at all. 
The front of the nozzle is broken. 

10. Lastly, a fra^ent from the precinct of Demeter at Sclinus, Palermo 
379, mentioned by Gabrici, and published here for the first time (fig. g), 
is from a lamp of our type. The material is a fairly close-grained marble. 
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The fragment goes from one suspension-hole to another. Whether the 
nozzle was plain, or car\'ed into a head, cannot now be determined, 


To these ten semicircular lamps nine others, of a sister-shape, circular, 
must be added. It is a handsomer shape than the other, inasmuch as the 
circle is superior to a segment; and there is something floral about the 
designs. Some of these circular lamps have a hole in tlic middle, by ^vhich 
they might be set on a spike. Round lamps with central spike-hole are 
common in clay from the sixth century onwards. The semi-circular lamp, 
on the other hand, has very few analogues in clay or any other material. 

A. One circular lamp, Palermo '273 (fig. 10; Afott. Ant. 32, p, 163), 
comes from the same precinct of Demeter at Selin us as three of the semi¬ 
circular. It w as found in the strata of the second megaron—that is to say, 
the shrine as rebuilt in the first half of the sixth century.'* The diameter 
(without the nozzles) is ip centimetres, the material the same as in our 
lamp. The circular pan is partitioned into three; if it was desired to 
save oil, only one of the compartments need be used.'* There is a spike- 
hole in the middle. Two of the three nozzles are preser\''ed, one plain, 
the other carved into the shape of a head. The nozzles alternate w-ith 
projections which remind one of the suspension-tubes in the semi-circular 
lamps, but they are not perforated and are simply ornaments.'* The 
‘ front-views ’ of the lamp — with the nozzle in the middle—are very like 
those of the semicirculars. Further, the head, at first glance, recalls 
those w'e have been looking at; but a second glance show's that the re¬ 
semblance is superficial r this is later, this is no longer the daedallc style. 

B. A plain lamp of the same type w'as found by Hogarth in the sanctuary 
of Artemis at Ephesus, and is now' in the British Museum (fig. 11 ; Ephfsus^ 
p. 320, fig. 100; Walters, p. 22, fig. 19). The diameter is i6' i centimetres, 
the height 5*5, the marble the same as in our lamp. Spike-hole as before; 
the tripartite pan; the three nozzles; and the three projections, thi.s time 
pierced for suspension as an alternative to pricking. Each projection has 
tw’o vertical grooves, neater than in the last. The tops of the nozzles, as 
usual, are damaged by fire. The lamp is the circular counterpart of the 
plain semicirculars. 

C. An unpublished fragment of a small circular lamp, found on the 
.-Vcropolis of Athens and now in one of the magazines there, is of the usual 
material, and agrees with the lamp from Ephesus in having a central spike- 
hole and a divided pan: but there seem to have been four partitions, four 
nozzles, and no projections. 

D. A circular lamp found in Samos, in the sanctua.ry of Hera, and 


briaw, pp. 47-48, Two semicircular 
sboxie lamps frtim Comwall^ Aitribuied lo th<[ cimJ of 
ihe nmliilDic agCt aitd A tnodem E5kimo< are 
figured by Rnba™, Thi Sio^ oj iA# pli. 7* J, 5+ 
artd B. 

** dales Lhc decMid meganiin 

3^ p- but Lhc lamp itielf not later 

than Lhe fini >‘eaiff of ihc sixih crntury {Men^ 


33. p. 163). 

17 [ 10 liave made ihU ob^en^ntioii my'self^ 

faul ] owe \ l la Jacobalhal, 

Clnfriparc lhe Uie of hortzockUl half-reeb in 
bfonfe : these often ta^e swivel-handle*, but 

umeLimrs they arc imperfonitei oniamellis only 
[PyrtwangkCp Otjmpia, 4, p, 135: Biuchor in FR 
ui. p. 366). 
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preseived in otic of the museums in the island, agrees with A and B (Palermo 
273 and the London lamp from Ephesus) in having a central spike-hole, tliree 
nozzles, three projections and a tripartite pan (figs. 12-13). The diameter 
(without the nozzles) is 21 centimetres, the height 7 ■3. I have not seen the 
original, and know it only from the photograph and drawitigs kindly given 
me by Prof, Euschor, who told me, if I remember rightly, that the material 
was a coarse-grained island marble like IVaxian. 1 do not know whether 
all three nozzles are carved into the shape of human heads, or only one, as 
in Palermo 273, There is an engraved line on the top side of the rim and 
the partitions. The projections between the nozzles arc not pierced. 
Their form b new; each consists of a pair of hour-glass-like members side 
by side, tied in the middle by a thin double band. I cannot tell the origin 
of this peculiar form; it recalls the pulvinus of the Ionic capital and divers 
bundle motives in Eg>pt and Mesopotamia, but it is none of these: it 
recurs in a lamp, akin to our class but not of it, which will be described 
later (p. 38 no. a). Prof, Buschor informed me that he did not mind how 
I dated the lamp, as long as I did not put it after Polycrates: for it was 
thrown away in the Poly era tic period. What little remains of the head 
is seen to be post-dacdalic, but still early, 

E. A well-pre-served lamp in Berlin, Conze 1062 (fig. 14), differs in one 
respect from the four circular lamps already described : it has the spike-hole, 
but the pan is not dirided by partitions. There arc three plain nozzles, 
distinctly carinated, with side-pieces; and three suspension-projections, 
roughly semicircular in section. The upper diameter b 14 centimetres, 
the marble the same as usual. Thb lamp was bought in Naples, and may 
therefore have been found either in South Italy or in Sicily. 

F. A second lamp in Berlin, of the same marble, but rather greyer, 
comes from Ionia. The circle measures 16-3 centimetres. There arc three 
nozzles and three projections, but no spike-hole. As in the last lamp, the 
pan is not divided; and as in Palermo 273 (p. 30 no. A), the projections 
arc not perforated, are mere ornaments — the lamp stood, but could not 
hang. The rounded side-pieces of the nozzles slop before reaching tlte 
bottom, and look—must be intended to look — like locks of hair framing a 
blank face: they recall the ' unknown dhinilics ’ from Cyrenaica.’* 

G. A circular lamp found at Miletus, and belonging to our class, is 
in tlie museum of Sm^Tna. It is made of white marble, and the same sort 
as our lamp. The upper diameter is lO-s centimetres. The general 
shape is a.s usual, but there is no spikc-holc, and no projections for suspension, 
only three plain nozzles (one of them broken away), The nozzles, as in the 
first Berlin lamp, arc distinctly carinated. The pan Is not divided. 

H. and I. Lastly, two small lamps in Palermo, both from the sanctuary 
of Demctcr at Selinus, belong to our group, are of the same marble as ours, 
and are circular, but of different types from the rest. One, 376, published 
by Gabriel {Mm. Ant. 32, p. 373, fig. 164), and from a photograph in fig. 
15, is a kind of ''introversion ' of a commoner type. The nozzle is at 
the centre, flanked by a pair of spike-holes. There is an engraved line on 


Fcrrir ; cf. Soi. I5p 3i rrotii Aj^g^eniOw p- 4&- 
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top-side of rim and nozile* The diameter is 11 centimetres, the height 2-4. 
Bottom and sides are corroded. The other, 377, published for the first 
time in fig. 16, lias three nozzles. There is no real spike-hole, but a round 
cavity in the middle of the bottom, about half an inch deep, could take tlie 




fiCl. I I.— 

spike. The cavity is a sort of omphalos, for a semi-spherical projection 
answering to it rises from the middle of the pan. This is a tiny lamp ; the 
diameter without the nozzles is only five centimetres, or about two inches. 


The ten semicircular lamps, and the nine circular, form a compact 
group. They are made of island marble, usually coarse in grain, sometimes 

jHs,—tj?. ^ 
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less co3JSei but not voryin^ beyond wh^t is possible in & single island, or 
even quarry* There are larger and smaller, plainer and niore elaborate, 
earlier and later; and there are varieties of shape within the two great 
types: but they are all interlinked, and were probably made in one city 
and exported from there to every^ quarter of the Greek world. The nineteen 
arc not the only archaic lamps in marble, for six others will be described 
presendy, besides two in limestone and half a dozen in steatite: but these 
fourteen differ widely among themselves, and only sers^e as a foil to the 
dominant, ‘ classicstandard fabric, that of our lamp and its eighteen 

companions. _ .... i j j 

A look at the map will show the w'idc distribution of the standarcl 

fabric. Two were found in islands of the .Aegean (one in Melos, one in 
Lemnos); sLx in Eastern Greece (one in Camiros, one in Miletas, one in 
Samos, one in Ephesus, one in ‘ Ionia one in Troy); one in Athens and 
one in Delphi; eight, probably nine, in Western Greece (two m Syracuse, 
sLx in Sclinus, and one ‘ bought in Naples ’ so probably from South Italy 
or Sicily). More may have been found: there are no doubt some that I 
have not seen, for instance in the local museums of Greece; moreover such 
objects, counting as * miscellaneous antiquities , are apt to be ^neglected 
in publications and mislaid in museums; and fragments, especially, tnay 
well have escaped the notice of careless excavators. The production and 
export of these lamps must have been a considerable industry. 

The lamps decorated with heads naturally offer more evidence for exact 
dating than the plain ones* On stylistic grounds, the three we began with— 
the semi-circular in Oxford (no* i. pi. V and fig. 0 , the fragmentary rcphcaof 
it in Palermo no. 2, pi. VI, 4), and the other semicircular in the same museum, 
no. 3 70 (no. 3, pi* VI, i^3,and figs. 2-3)— must be comidered the earliest of the 
lamps with heads. Now the two last were found at Selmus, which accord¬ 
ing to the testimony of ancient viTiters was founded about 628 b.c.^® They 
mav conceivably have been brought to the new foundation from the mother- 
city Hyblaean Mcgara, but it is not very' likely: they are probably not 
earlier than 627. Their style suggests that they are not very much later: ior 
I think we may still count them true dacdalic, and may suppose that they 
were made not too long after the peak of that art in the middle and the 
third quarter of the seventh century, and vyeil before 600* 

The circular lamp from Samos (D, figs. J 2-13) must be later than these 
three, for the head is no longer daed^ic. It was discarded, as sta^d 
above, in the time of Polycraies, and is therefore earlier than 520. On 
Stylistic grounds it must be counted a great deal earlier. 

The plain semicircular lamp from Camiros, London 126 (no. 7, figs. 
6-7) was found in ^ tomb F 73 \ and Biliotti in his journal gives the follow¬ 
ing description of the contents (I add the museum numbers of such objects 
as can be identified): —* 

‘ black amphora [64. 10-7. 1514]* 

T black kylix lepaste [64. 10-7, 1569]. 


« p»™, .'t:. pp. -ja-l- AlwUl fijo arcortling to of ibc Wemcm Byvanct in .IfiuuBMjiW, 4* pp- 

DMdDTUs. diiftiMioii of iliE foundaUan diiM* 189^106. Sec abo Matt in 13, pp- 
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] black cup. 

I marble shallow basin [64. 10—7* lamp], 

1 t.C. spindle-ring, 

2 silver supporters. 

1 metal button.’ 

The ’ black amphora ’ is a kind of oinochoe in pseudo-bucchero, of local 
Rhodian fabric; the ‘ kylix Icpaste ’ is an Attic lekanis of the middle or the 
third quarter of the sixth century. The nozzle of the lamp shows slight 
traces of burning, but the lamp is so well preser\'cd that it can hardly have 
had much use before being placed in the tomb. 




FiPp 15.—PAiEMOp 37G. 


FlO- |6.—PALtRWLJ, 377* 


The general contexts of the other lamps, if known, are seventh and 

sixth century. , _ , . , . , , 

Such evidence, then, as there is would point to the fabric having lasted 
two full generations: from the last decades of the seventh century to the 
middle of the sixth or somewhat later. 

The lamps were most probably made where the marble was quarried. 
The Parian rnarble used by ancient sculptors was called Aux''‘'"l 5 or 
‘ lamp marble and according to Varro this was because it was ‘ quarried 
by lamplight in undei^round passages Lepsius agrees with the deriva¬ 
tion : but it is also possible that Parian vs'as called lamp-marble after 
lamps made of it which were exported all over the Greek world in early 


Omnrs aulem candisia Mflltim inarrrtorc uai 
jiLflt e PaiQ LeuuIa^ quein bpidjcm coeperc Ij'clmitcii 
appcll&», quoniAm ad hicerfm in ciiniciiJis 
tuT* ut AUCTor cst Vattcx. Plifi. 36, 14, 

^ Zi imAeOTO TrtjtrB Ttsn -rihrti*. 

Epigrarrt ^nl C, B.C., Gu^rd and JougtitU 

ISfjiirra aOri? Tifc tflu iqffiAunTa 

ilmaiima M&qv KaUbetinca of Rhodes in 


AtticnArlM 5, 305 f. 

aiiiw&v Stwv liTOfc^s iK TsC vaXouv^m 

XtM;- Clemcnl of AlocazkdriA, Ptutt. p. 41. 
Auxdot. PgatD Ooniicuj in PaUiut, 7^ lOd (tbej can- 
text dimin ihsx marble t 3 T Lht like is rcfcmd to and 
not A precious 

Monumentum regis ^iauKull lApidibuA li'cbnlci^ 
Hyginuv fib. 233- 

A-uxvafc?C iwjJ ^ HcsychiuS. 

Probably refer? to marble. 
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times. The case for this would be stronger if we could be sure that the 
marble of our lamps was Parian, .and could not possibly come from any 
other of the Aegean islands. It is of the nature of Parian; is not Thasian; 
and does not, even at its coarsest, square with my notion of Naxian: but 
more I cannot say, others may speak with greater confidence. 

It will have been noticed that the measurements of the lamps vary, 
and that there are no standard siae or sizes. This is natural enough; they 
were made of good marble, but of scraps. Some of the scraps were square 
or nearly so, and circular lamps were made out of them. Others were 
rectangular, and it was more economical to fetch semicircular lamps out 
of these. Square or rectangular lamps would have been exposed to 
chipping at four comere. 

It may be asked wiiy the lamps were decorated with human heads. In 
some quarters the answer would come pat: the heads are apotropaeic. 
It may be so: but 1 cannot convince myself of it. The fact is that heads, 
human or animal, are not very much used for decoration in the geometric 
period, although there arc examples; but in the succeeding period there 
are heads every^where,®* and I cannot attach any very profound significance 
to all of them, I dare say that the myriads of heads on Norman and 
Gothic corbels, bosses, brackets, dripstones, hip-knobs and what not have 
also been pronounced apotropaic, but I am not aware that this has yet 
been proved. 

Even if no magic influence was attributed to it, the lamp must liavc 
been solemn enough, sole light in the darkness of a bare room, the white 
face crow'ned with fire. 


Let us now' consider those early stone lamps that do not belong to our 
class. They w'ill be found to be a mixed lot, presenting a great and instruc¬ 
tive contrast to the homogeneity of the standard fabric. We begin w'ith 
marble lamps, and afterwards pass to a few lamps in inferior stone— 
limestone, and the soft steatite, 

Marble. 

Of. A lamp of island marble, found tn Athens, on the Acropolis (3869: 
fig. 17), published by Payne and Young (Arch. Marble Seuipture from the 
Acropolis, pi. 17, 2} and with full description by Schuchhardt (in Schrader, 
Die arcbaischea MarmorbUdwerke der Akropoiis, p, 330, no. 451), has a special 
interest, because, as Payne observed,^'* it is one of the earliest pieces of 
marble sculpture — he might have said of stone sculpture — ^found on the 
Acropolis of Athens, The earliest periods of sculpture in stone^—both the 
daedalic style, and even the style which succeeds it and is represented in 
other parts of Athens and Attica by Attic masterpieces like the Di pylon head, 
the boy in New York, and the youths from Sunium — are not represented 

iripcpdi (i^^nian ill 35 , Oricfil, where heidl were a favourite moth's in 
W- 95^ r of Athrm, 111. H. cL deeDratioll rrultti Very early timef, 

pi. t, In Payne and Young, p. I. Camp£brc TaJij^Iolz 

u Ttii may be partly due to uifliienre from ih& In ^tirSbdcT^ p^ ^ 
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on the Acropolis by any considerable work, but only by a few lamps, of 
which this is the chief. It conjures up an Acropolis ven' different from tlie 
usual picture. The lamp is larger than most of ours, the upper diameter 
measuring 23-5 centimetres; and a good deal deeper, for the height is 11 - 7. 
Its three nozzles, all in the shape of human heads, alternate with three 
unpicrced projections. The nozzles are unbridged, and there is no spike- 
hole. The aspect from above is not the same as in any of the other lamps, 
for the bottom of the pan, instead of being flat, is on different levels; in the 
middle of it there is a circular cashty with three deeper bays setting out from 
it and reaching the outer wall. The best-preserved head is much battered. 
The hair hangs straight down in three long locks at each side of the head. 
The pupils, as not uncommonly in archaic sculpture, were inserted and of 



FiCi. 17.— Athf-ns, A-cHDPoLts, 5^%. 


different material, some black stone. The projections are of the same curious 
form as in the lamp from Samos (D, figs, ia-13)- The art of the heads 
is post-dacdalic, and I took the date to be about 600: Schuchhardt says the 
end of the seventh. The style is different from that of the Samos lamp, 
which belongs to our class in the strict sense, whereas the Acropolis lamp is 
on the outskirts, and, though closely connected, hardly to be included. 

Another lamp is from the same site:— 

p. Athens, Acropolis, 190 (Payne and Young, pi. 17, i; Schuchhardt 
in Schrader, p. 331, no. 452; our fig. 18), is of island marble, and circular. 
The bottom is not flat, but rounded. Four nozzles alternate with four pro¬ 
jections for suspension. The human heads do not pertain to the nozzles 
{as in alt the lamps hitherto described), but to the suspension-holes. The 
nozzles are in the form of animals’ heads—twice a ram, and twice a creature 
which I cannot specify, but which has been surmised to be a goat. The 
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piercing of the human heads is rough and perhaps an afterthought. Iron 
remains in the holes and has stained and split tlie marble. The pan is 
partly covered in, wath a large round opening which may have had a lid. 
This is the most hideous archaic work I have ever seen, and rnust be by an 
amateur. The date is the sixth century, and early in it. 

Three other lamps, or fragments of them, were found on the Acropolis 
of Athens. I have not seen tlicse, and take my information from Sc hue h- 
hardt's catalogue. 

y. Athens, Acropolis. Schuchhardt in Schrader, p. 328, fig. 383, 
no, 450, w hence fig, 20. The lamp is circular. The widtli is given as 25*7 
centimetres. The marble is described as' coarse-grained, probably Naxian \ 
Only the less interesting view is figured; it shows that the lamp does not 
rest on its bottom, but on a stand-ring. The pan is divided by partitions. 
There is no spike. There are three nozzles. As in the ugly lamp, it is not 
the nozzles that are head-shaped, but the projections between them, ^\'hat 
remains of the faces—cheek and jaw of one—is not figured by Schuchhardt, 
who dates the lamp at the end of the seventh centur>', that is to say 
contemporary with lamp a, 

6. Athens, Acropolis. Schuchhardt in Schrader, p. 333, fig. 387, 
whence fig. tg. .^1 that is left is a small fragment of pan, nozzle and 
chain-hole. The exact shape is uncertain. Tiic marble is said, doubtfully, 
to be Pcntelic. 

e. Athens, Acropolis, 225 and 226, two fragments, mentioned but not 
figured by Payne (Payne and Young, p. 67), one of them figured by Schuch¬ 
hardt (in Schrader, p. 333, fig. 383, no. 453). The marble is smd to be 
‘ probably Naxian The shape is not circular, but apparently triangular, 
with a ram’s head at each comer. Schuchhardt dates the fragments, which 
seem to be poor work from the picture, in the first generation of the sixth 
centuiw'. I suppose it is not quite certain, though probable, that tltey 
come from a lamp. 

Our last marble lamp is of finer quality. 

New' York and Boston (pi. VII and fig. 21). The greater part of it is 
in New York, but one fragment is in Boston, and is replaced in New York by a 
cast. The New York piece is said to have been found in Thebes, but the pro¬ 
venience of the Boston fragment, which belonged to Furtwangler, W'as given 
as ‘ bctw'een Athens and Eleusis In any case the style is neither Boeotian 
nor .Attic, but pure and good East Greek. The material is unusual. Miss 
Ricliter tells me that it not like any of the more familiar marbles, and looks as 
if it had no crystals. Indeed, the mineralogist whom she consulted thought 
at first that it was aragonite, and not calcite at all (like other Greek marbles); 
but when he examined it under the polarising microscope he pronounced it 
to be calcite, though of extraordinarily fine grain, with many crystals a.s 
tiny as a hundredth of a millimetre in diameter. It might be possible to 
locate ibis marble. The small photograph reproduced by Miss Richter 
in the Gtiidt to the Classical Seciioti^ p. 73, show's the central spike-hole: part 
of the iron spike itself remains and is seen in our fig, 21, w'hich gives the 
lamp from below. The outside is decorated in low' relief. On one nozzle, 
a pair of Hons, rampant, confronted, and roaring; on the second, a pair of 
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birds, perhaps hawks, each perched on a plant consisting of a ‘ lotus- 
flower ’ and a ‘ palmette * ; on the third, a pair of ram’s heads.=^ These 
reliefs are bounded above by a plain fillet {omitted in the cast of the Boston 
fragment). To left and right of each nozak there is an upright moulding, 
decorated with bead-and-reel pattern: this corresponds to the ‘ engaged 
pilaster^ in many of the lamps of our group. The spaces bctvveen the 
nozzles are bounded above by cgg-patiem. Each compartment is decor¬ 
ated with a pair of animals, standing on a ledge: in the first, sphinxes; 
in the second, sirens; in the third, griffins. The sphinxes look at each 
other, the griffins touch paws, the sirens shake hands.-* The date should 
be the second half of the sixth century. 

The marble lamp is essentially an archaic product. There arc a few- 
later ones, and a word may be said about London 127 (Walters, p. aa, fig. 
21, ivhence our fig. 22), although it bears no relation to our class. The 
tip of the nozzle is missing: this is not stated in the catalogue. The handle is 
pierced vertically, so that it could be fastened to a rectangular hook in the 
wall. The lamp is not later than the Hellenistic period, and looks fairly 
early: it is said to be from Alexandria, and if it was found there as w'ell as 
bought there, we should have a terminus post quern. 

.\nother marble lamp w-as found recently in Samothrace {AJA 1940, 
p. 341, fig. 19), in the fill of the Arsinoeion, which was built in the second 
decade of the third century' b.c. It is said to have tw'o spouts: not clear 
from the reproduction how- much of the second is due to the restorer. 

That is the end of the marble lamps. There are two 

Limesioue lamps, 

L. 1. A fragment, 11 centimetres wide and 4 higii, found not far from 
Pergamon (fig. 24 after . 4 A/ 37, p. 340, Darier), in the cemetery district 
bctw'cen the acropolis of Atarneus and the mountains to east ofit—^probably 
therefore from a tomb — takes us back very clc^c to our standard class. It is 
either from a circular lamp w ith central spike-hole, or as looks more likely 
from the picture—1 have not seen the original — from a semi-circular lamp. 
One of the suspension-tubes is well preserved, and there are perhaps traces 
of another at right angles to it. The stone is said to be limestone of Phocaea. 
Tlte lamp was a local imitation, in inferior material, ©four standard fabric. 

L. 2. A limestone object from Vroulia in the south of Rhodes, figured 
by Rinch {FouilUs de Vraulia, p. 111, fig. 32), looks at first in the picture as 
if it ought to be a semi-circular lamp, but It has no nozzle, besides being 
much larger, and is described as a small basin, no doubt correctly: figs. 
3ta and 31b are rectangular objects of the same sort. A fourth ^thlng 
found near there, in the market-place of the settlement (fig. 23 after Kineh, 

** On pain of ram's brads fartng luce Jacohstlml 5.).^ and a nnirrcHr^ from Locri, ki Reggio {A". 
in JRS 2 ^, p, gg. Foe tlic birds confronicd buT lyppln p- 40)* 

turning their bcbdi away he compares the Attic On sirtns wilh inns sec tiaspcls dir. Bf. Uiylhou 

hydnip from Anaktos, in Alliens [Jh. 2, 3), the note 2, For the lyre^likc pair tendrils 

ProiocorixiLhiin ii^bdlas in BostMi (AJA igoo. pi. u-iidcr the grieTnis* forelegs compare, aj Jacobfidiil 
6; PavTW, Proiotor. pi. it), the Eait Grt^k ' Daphni" reminds fTW. the ’DcsoTi rup in Castic Aihbyv ABS 
rituU in Rhod« {O. fBi. g p. 195; CVil Dm. pi- 1, pi- 5, r. 
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pi. 23, 13) and now, I suppose, in Istanbul, really is a lamp, although iflias 
nothing to do with our class. It is made of ‘ greyish hard limestone 



Fiu. VotEj; AMU Basms* 



Fip- FaOH KkAA PtRUAMUM. 

(siderdpetra) and is a rough little imitation not of a marble hut of a clay 
lamp, circular, with an unbridged nozale and a pair of holes for suspension. 
It would not be easy to date, but Vroutia is an archaic site, founded in the 
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middle of ihc seventh century and abandoned shortly after the middle of 

the sixth (Kinch, p. 90). ^ j * 

A large circular object of limesionej found at Hiiueraj and notv in the 
Museum of Palermo, is believed by Marconi to be a lamp (Sac. Magna 
Gtaecia^ t 930 i P- ^ 57 > Marconi, Hitfinraj p, 125)- It meastircs 4^*5 centi¬ 
metres across, including the nozzle or spout, and^ is unfinished, the spout 
not being hollowed away. There are two slab-Uke projections from the 
edge. To see what this would have looked like when completed, turn to 
an unglazed clay object, 37*5 centimetres across, found by Orsi in the 
sanctuarj'' of Apollo Alaios at Giro in Calabria, and now, I dare say, in the 
Museum of Reggio Apolihiis Alu^iy p- 122)* nozzle is hollowed 

out, and the projections have a reel-like finish. Orsi calls this a cooking- 
basin, and adds that similar vessels often occur in precincts and dwelling- 
places ■ he gives no references, but must be thinking of clay vessels such as 
he found at Gcla {Mon, Ant. 17, p- 57, fig. 28 and p. 87, fig. 55, d), Canianna 
(Mm. Ant. 14, p. 803), and Heloros (ti/. p. 80, note 2), which do not Iwk 
much like lamps, although Marconi must have the same things in mind 
when he says that ‘ large lamps similar to that from Himera, espccjdly of 
terracotta, arc not ver%' rare in Greek sanctuaries and habitations ^ 

Two later lamps of stone, both from Egypt, are in London. The kind 
of stone is not specified in the catalogue, and 1 has'c no note on the matter. 
London 128, from Tcll-el-Yahudiyeh Valters, p. 23, fig. 22), seems e^ly 
Hellenistic j London 129, from Oxyrhyrnchos (\Valters, p. 23, fi^’ ^ 3 )i 
probably also still Hellenistic. The sliapes arc clay-like and have nothing 
to do with our class. 

Tliere are six 

Steatite Umps. 

S. 1, From Ephesus. Hogarth, in his Ephesus (p. 320, foot) mentions 
a fragment of a steatite lamp found near the round marbic one belonging 
to our class (fig* 11 \ above, p. 3 ®j * rather smaller, but of the same 

type, with chevron pattern, round the rim. This is not in the Brltisii 
Museum, and nothing is known of it beyond what Hogarth tells, 

S. 2. Oxford 1894. 109, From Viano in southern Crete (Fig. 25, a and c 
and, from a cast, b) is of dark green steatite. The diameter is 12-7 centi¬ 
metres (14*5 with ihe nozzle), the height 4‘5. The lamp is circular, with 
a spike-hole, and a single nozzle, which is carved into the form of a grotesque 
human head. The chin is much rubbed ; parts of nose and mouth arc 
lost. The head at first glance looks negroid, but it is not a negro's. A 
pygmy? or rather than a pygmy a dwarf? The style is curious, and may 
have a non-Greek tinge. The date should be sixth century. 

gttPMp qf blur ra^tnee objccu, Mwnething; b>- Brcfciall (8) Tmiui, Musex fl^ 

like these, have »Ui> been lakcit fw lamps, but ihil Cartliatc (Dclailre, A'/tt. voUint dr Stinlt- 

is not certain! (1-4) Alncandria tSgsO, from 2*/nwx/re (iti/otiiMu, 1B96. p. 14-*8-^ 7 ) i 

Alctandria (Breccia ,V«f. di .(WefW p. 81) and three £9! Cagliari?, from the Putiie ermeterv of PKdio 
others from lllc iitci (5-«) Cairn 18012 (sim Ibba near S- .Avcndrace in Sardinia Liam, 

Wising, p. 98, i) i8oii; (7) ai, p, 13*. !«• 4 i. 3 . arid p. 154, fig. 59 ). Th= 

octee in the Mnegregor collection, 10 no doubt frtim given by the ocGurience in the Chatby femetery 
Kgypi (tVallil, Sfarpegor Catt. p. no. 1B3; quoted of ibe late flHirih and early third centuries S,C. 
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S. 3. Oxford 1938. 1163 (fig. 26) is aiso from Crete, probably Cnossos. 
The material ia the same as in the last, but the lamp is semicircular and is 
evidently copied from semicircular lamps of our class. The width is at 
present 10-5 centimetres, was over ii, the height is 4-5. Two of the 
suspension-tubes are broken, the third vrell-prescrved. The nozzle has 
three holes, a larger between two smaller, as it for three wicks. 




Fra. 35.—OsTORB, 109, 

S. 4. Berlin, from Ionia. The lamp is circular, with four spouts 
rudely carved into the form of human heads. There is no spike-hole. The 
colour of the steatite is a slate-grey. Sixth cenU^, 

S. 5. Berlin, from Ionia. The lamp is semicircular i and ' introverted ’ 
— for instead of protruding nozzles there is a row of three cavities in the pan 
itself, near the straight side, to take the wteks. Zigzags on the front recall 
the * chevrons ’ menttoned by Hogarth when speaking of the steatite 
fragment from Ephesus (p. 44, no, S. i). The date is sixth century, might 
even be late seventh. 
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S. 6. The sixth and Iasi steatite lamp was found at Olynthos (Robin¬ 
son, Oljrtthos, 2, fig. 301, 32) ‘ in trench 6 together with rf. vases so that it 
must date from the fifth century Like the limestone lamp from \^roulia, 
it has no connexion with our marbles, being a coarse imitation of a well- 
known type of clay lamp. 

Xhat brings th^ talc of stone lamps to close. On^ bronze liimpj and 
one clay, call for mention, because of their affinity to the stone lamps. 




Fit. a6,—OXFORD, 1930. 11(33. 

Tlie bronze lamp, Berlin inv, 30921, was found in Etruria and is doubt¬ 
less Etruscan (fig. 27). The diameter is about 1 [*7 centimetres. There are 
three nozzles, each flanked by pairs of uprights scored with slanting lines, 
which gives the nozzle the appearance of a featureless face between long locks 
of hair. The same effect was given, it will be remembered, in one of the 
marble lamps belonging to our class (p. 32, F), where it was certainly 
intentional; and the Etruscan will have taken it from a Greek lamp. 
Bclw'een the nozzles are bulls’ heads, wHth a suspension-ring above each: 
so the lamp might cither stand, or be supported from below, or swing by 
chains. These heads arc flanked by rosettes, each consisting of four incised 
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circles with a raised heart. On the rim, above each nozale, there is a 
horizontal projection decorated witli bead-and-reel. The spike-hole is 
not perforated, but blocked half-way. It looks as if something was meant 
to be fixed into the cylinder above, as well as something below', and this 
may be borne out by the archaic Etruscan bronze lamp in Naples,^* in 



Fig. ls\% jupu BRa^ritr.- 


which from a central tube a column rises surmounted by the figure of a 
siren. No need to linger over the Naples lamp, w'hich is not of our type: 
but its three nozzles, and its ornament in the form of a satyr’s head, arc a far- 
off echo of our marble lamps. 

Lastly, a clay lamp. It was said above that although circular lamps 
with central spike-hole were common in clay, semi-circular lamps in clay 
are almost unknow'n. Indeed there seems to be only one, and a piece of a 
second. Both are in the Musce Alaoui, Tunis, and were found at Carthage 
in the Punic cemetery of Ard-cl-Kheraib. lltc complete lamp, which 
measures 21 cm. by 15, is published by Merlin and Drappier, Ls nicropoU d’ 
Ajd-el-Khtr&ih^ p. 54, above, and from photographs in the first supplement 

^ 7^ 193 [Rucsch pv ujD. 1 6^-3} i Muj. I5i other hand ihe lypc of bur ts archaie^ and a brujizc 
pi. 22. Ffnni the EorgU colkction a.i %"cllrtri. li Jatep in Bcrliri (oiif 30) hnj n ver^' simibT 

iH^midQubtrul whcihcr the lion-paw buc figured with ciae+ Tlic latyr^head h pcrh^pf lo he tonip^red 
ibe lam p belongs (Burrowi .and Ure In »p- 94) - with that lof the infyndiboJixm from Capua tn Brrliu 

the uivni|nr>' number 11 diifcreni (72324), and ii is aikd Copenhagen put logeiber by Mias Saner (dn^ 
nti»aing in Dc Angdii' re-produedna (Tarbcllf Csf. of J p37 PP- 3 ^ 5 - 3 ^ ■ ™ From fh CMfiiw ^ 

m ifu FW Afnigtr*, pi. 41^ fig, 17), On ilie -%> Cafbbefg, 2^ pp. 153-5). 
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to the catalogue of the Masee Ataoui (pL 94, no. 722). Fig. 28, and most 
of the following descriptions are taken from Merlin and Drappicr. The 
clay is reddish. The front is furnished with seven plain nozzles, and 
decorated with four female heads, one at each corner and two in the middle. 
That is all the plastic decoration: but there are also embellishments in 
brownish paint : on the front, an alternation of rounds and uprights 
suggesting the metopes (perhaps decorated with shields) and triglypits of a 
Doric frieze; and inside the bowl itself—not seen in the reproduction—two 
palm-trees with clumps of dates, and a bird. The fragment of the second 
lamp {Fig. 29, after Merlin and Drappicr,p. 79, fig, 53) comes from another 
tomb in the same cemetery: what remains is one corner, with plastic 
decoration—the head of a man with long hair and beard; here also there 
arc traces of brown paint. The heads on these two lamps would not be 
easv to date by stjde alone: all that could be said of the female heads 
would be that they are of free style, with a dash of Punic; of the male head, 
that there is nothing particularly un-Greek about it, and that it could not 
be earlier than the fourth century. Happily there is external evidence. 
Mr. Merlin has sitown, from the other finds, that the cemetery of Ard-el- 
Khcra’ib was in use from the end of the fifth century to the end of the 
fourth.As the tomb with the complete lamp would seem to be one of 
the earlier, that with the fragment one of the latest,®* it almost looks as if 
clay lamps of the semicircular shape, decorated with heads, were made at 
Carthage over a considerable period of years. In any case there must be 
a connexion between these and the archaic Creek lamps of stone: but a 
link is at present missing. 

^Ve began with the golden lamp of Athens, and return to it for a 
moment in conclusion. No golden lamps have reached us from antiquity*®^ 
We read of one famous golden lamp. It was Athena's, like the other; w-as 
seen by Pausanias on the Acropolis of Athens, in the Ereclitheum—near 
that * house of Erechtheus ’ to which .\ihena, in the Odyssey, repairs; and 
w'as the work of the sculptor Kallimachos.®® As to lamps of other metal, 
there are plenty of bronze lamps from the Roman period; but not many 
earlier, and most of these are of the simplest description. One of the 
earliest, however, shows fancy (fig. 30). It comes from the sanctuary^ of Pan, 
as it is believed to be, on Mount Lykaion in Arcadia, is now in Berlin,®* and 


*■ The bitMW niitochjdc and DrappirTp 

p, ^ (.Mai. d/tfiiiri, fuppl- i- pK xc alw 

Netlgebaucr in 56-9, p- 348) W rifSkr* and may 
hflic berti in |hc house fof timr; *0 may some 
of the 

** At kaalj while ihc round wtUi the frai^cnt 
are of laic i>'pc, ihc eUy pj-xu accompanpns the 
complete lamp necalb Cortnth^n work of ihc fifth 
centuT)", and AtUc duhes like Merlin^ pL 5, 4^^ 
appear In Camiran graven vrith vaics of the fifth 
ccfiltiry iClars RhoJufj. 4 t P- kkytbcw by the 
Aischinn painter; iihrf, p, laic fifth-century 
amphomke^) oc c™ cf the late sU(h EiAid. p. gfi, bfi 
oiciociioc) - 

So I wTttWy but icc now that PartbcQi, io d/me i 
/fffffw 5 p- 45i aiH'udjH to a gx^dnn lamp from 


Fompcii lA the Mufcum of r^aplw^ 

« OJ. 7, Qu 

“ Paud. nSv JacobfihaU Om. gr, Fiiwiip pp^ 
99 ffi, It u li kcJy enough [hat there find been ail 
cvef^buniin^ lamp an. the Acro(pQlu from very early 
timea, nod that the jumpluom lamp of Kalliniachoii 
replaced a jLropIcr oner 

Dt- PfcLfTer refera me to Euphorlcui in 8 ^ 1 - Jilmsiktt 
TmxU 5, \- p. 5R, 3 and the pema^ from Kdimua 
quoted ihcTC by Witamowlti. 

** Int% IO7S71 from Hagicu Saal«: NeUgcbatierj 
ififj dJidAraj, fig, 10; Xcubur^erp TVr^Vfl/ 
drfj af iht p. 336^ f|g, 308. For the general 

shape tf. the clay lamp fxxnn ObAiho«, djd 1^39* 
p- 75* above. 
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cannot be later than the middle of the sixth century. The general shape is 
the same as in one of the commonest types of clay lamp, but the body is 
set on a lion-paw base and has a handle in the form of a Triton. The 
decorative notion is a favourite one in Greek metal-work, appearing in 
many forms: vessels with men or animals stationed at the rim, and looking 



curiously over it into the liquid.^ In the lamp from Arcadia, the oil 
figures a still pool or lagoon near the sea-shore; by the pool arc large lily¬ 
like flowers such as grow readily in marshy places. On the land side, a 
fire has been lighted; two serpents are basking at it, for serpents are chilly 
creatures; and from the sea, a merman swims up, and stops to look at the 
flame. TTiat is as near as we can get to the Odyssey and Athena’s golden 
lamp. J. D, Beazley. 



Fw+ 30 ,—Lnv, 10787* Bronze Lamp. 


jm.—vou LX. 


See HAnfmorni, AltttfUikiiiAt Fiojfikt L pp, 38-3^ 
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SOME NOTES ON EARLY ATTIC STOICHEDON 

INSCRIPTIONS 


‘ It is a tempting suggestion that it was the engravers of such texts — 
that Is, either the sculptors themselves or the engravers employed by them— 
who were the pioneers of the new style’ (see below,Notes 1,11 and IV) This 
passage in Austin’s book encourages me to say that every' study of the early 
stoichedon documents of Attica must begin with the dedication of Ncarchos 
signed by Antenor (see Note 111 ).=^ \Vhen considered in conn^on with 
all knowTi examples of the period, this inscription assumes a significance 
which is not apparent when it is studied in connexion with the list whicli 
Austin has recorded (p. 7), intentionally incomplete as that list is (see Note 
IV). The ‘lamentably fragmentary state* * of the greater part of these 
private dedicatory inscriptions (Austin, p. 64) cannot deter m from a 
careful examination which leads, as a rule, to the reconstruction of the 
monuments as well as to reasonable restorations of the inscriptions.^ 

The clear distinction between dedicatory inscription and artist’s 
signature is no peculiarity of the monument signed by Antenor, though the 
Fact that both inscriptions are stoichedon, with the sioichoi independent 
of one another, shows the fully developed stoichedon style, as docs the 
disregard of the syllabic division (see Note V). 

Several reasons for the beginning and development of the stoichedon 
style In Attica have already been put forward and discussed by Austin (pp. 
4 ^. and 1 19}; W'C may cite as an additional one a purely technical detail 
which has, perhaps, little significance as ‘ an outflowing of Greek feeling for 
beauty-’ It is again the dedication of Ncarchos, signed by Antenor, which 
prompts the suggestion dial the vertical striation of the front face facili¬ 
tated the engraving of the stoichedon inscription (see Note VI).^ 

The date proposed by Austin, p. 9, for the dedication of Ncarchos is 
‘the later part of the sixth century’- the argument advanced by Miss 
GLseJa M. A. Richter seems to support a date as late as 520, since Antenor 
may have left Athens after the attack on Hipparchos, panly for his oven 
safety, partly to conduct the building of the temple in Delphi,® This date 

S H. P* Aiuiin. Tht p. i$ (*« alio JG P, 676* 6S1 (ff. LauHcr, p. SB), 6^ -!- Ldl. 

p, 119) J E, i'fr. Abh. 5^ t], 777 (f/. the iJioiigh. wm- 

pfL IQ t, djawi iumc CiimcJuiMHu liroin the difFcraieci inoklledsin^ imcriplJtjn pubhihed bv 0+ Bronccrj 
bcti^ttn dctiicaiory inicriptiiafi Mid Arlbl'* lv^ 1935* p- na. t, fig+ 37)p ogOi I-olt 

ofi th« Mmc tivomimeni; w Aba K. Hcbcfde>v 1133 -r EM (f/- UufTcT, pp. toi fO- 

Epiiymhian SwtMfl, P- 76: C. D. Biv:K CL Fk., * €f.J. Kircbner,p|. 5, no. la- 
viU, 1913,^ PP S. AtL MitL liii^ » . 47 - 4 ^ jXK PF^ i6fff.: tf. E. Smtti 

t 937 . fefwncc ta thli Rriicle will be in Mn di U- p. 249; B. D. Merits 

benedbfth abbrc^TAted tQi LatirTcr). liii. 1939, p. 63, iw. sr; E. LtHvy, SL b'init 

* Austin, p. 9. -’^hh. 3, 1939, p, 5S; E. Dk Earm, 

^ llwre are WtlW mere aitoichinkm iiucriptHwii pp. 80 fT.^ rW 5 . 3B, 
priw to 480 ».c^ thcfugh of xnmoir iinponAiicc- 
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docs not interfere with our suggestion* mentioned above (and Note Illj* 
that it may have been Antenor who initiated the stoichedon style. Ad¬ 
mittedly the development of script may have encouraged the invention of 
the stoichedon style, but it was not the sole cause. There is no example 
of stoichedon order which we have yet discussed that is earlier than the 
proposed date of the Antenor inscription, and not until the Hekatompedon 
inscriptions (ca, 485 B.c,) do we find one which can be compared with it. 



Fio. I. 

There is, however, one inscription, not yet mentioned, which may refute 
our assumption; it is engraved at once stoichedon and boustrophedon.^ 
There are only three small fragments preserved (fig. j); two of them join, 
IG 665 and Loll, aga {EM 6454); the third, Loll. 331 6492), 

belongs to the lower left-hand comer of the base, since the smooth bottom 
and a small part of the left lateral face are preserved,^ This fragment 
belongs, therefore, to the last line of the inscription, which was, according 
to our restoration, the fifth. The first and the fourth preserved letters of 
the second line indicate that the inscription was engraved boustrophedon. 
The smooth bottom preser\’cd on Loll. 331 proves that at least this part of 
the bottom was to be seen. We can, therefore, assume that our base was 


* Thu fefcr*D« 10 a example of 4 fr i, p. pi. 37^ tj* 

atid boufUrophedun inKHpiiiai dw wB cUih ttriiii * Cf. Aac. At^ p, 30^ Ltoflcr, 

Aiistm't otM-vaikmi on pp, at f.; ^ ibe iUuxtraikiti pp. ^ f. 
of thm H?kaic altar £roix] Milcliu (A« Rchoi* //anAadh 
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the capital of a pillar and belongs, together with several other ba^, to a 
class of monuments first detected by VV. B. Dinsmoor.* ** The inscription is 
framed within a three-quarter round moulding, and almost all bases 
belonging to this class have the inscription or the relief within a frame. 
The round moulding, as w'cU as the shape of the cAi, indicate Ionic influence, 
and it seems to be very difficult, though possible, to date this inscription 
later than the Ncarchos dedication.® We cannot decide whether or not 
our inscription is a forerunner of the Attic stoichedon style. Thus, the 
question of the origin of the stoichedon order cannot yet be answered. 
But of the great number of examples we may consider the dedication 
signed by Antenor as the most significant representation of the early Attic 
stoichedon style. 

Note I 

If the Salamis decree and the Hegias base are engraved by the same 
hand (Oestfrr, Jahresh., x.\xi, 1938, Beibh, cols. 39 ff., fig. 9; the reference 
to this article will be henceforth abbreviated to: ^AW)^ it is likely that it 
was an employed mason, not the artist, who made both inscriptions; cf, 
Lauffer, p. 98. Very similar, possibly also by the same hand, is IG i*, 
659; cf. O, Bronecr, Hesperia^ iv, 1935, p. 152, no. 4, fig. 40, The in¬ 
scription of the Hegias base, though non-stoichedon as a whole, shows 
stoichedon order in the last five letters of the first and second Lines. Com¬ 
pare the vertical alignment of E and -|- in this part of the Hegias inscription 
with the alignment of the same letters in the fourth place of the first and 
second lines of IG i^ i. For the omission of the spiriim aspeT in the name 
of the artist Hegias compare C. D. Buck, CL PkiL, viii, 1913, pp. 140 and 
J43, note I ; Roberts and Gardner, Iniroductiojij ii, p. 437, no. 188. The 
date proposed for the Salamis decree (^A W^ cols. 40 f. ; see the new frag¬ 
ment published by E. Schwcigcri, Hesperia, vii, 1938, p. 264, no. i, fig. i) 
can now be supported by the interpretation of this decree as a regulation 
providing for * an exchange of inhabitants and property,’ to quote M. P. 
Nilsson, AJP Ux, 1938, p. 387, It was perhaps the land owned by the 
family of the tyrants {cf. U. Kahrstedt, Sfaalsgebiel und StaatsangefiSrige, pp. 
26 fh) that was given to the Salaminlans after the expulsion of the last 
members of the family in 488/7 b.c. ; cf. H. Friedcl, Der Tyraitnertmord. 
pp. 39 ff.; B. D. Meritt, Hesperia, viii, 1939, pp. 62 ff., no. 21; A. E. 
Raubitschek, AJA xliv, 1940, p. 58, note 2. 

Note II 

Austin noticed the close connexion between the Hekatompedon 
inscription and the Marathon epigram (p. 10). There is, moreover, a 


• xxviij 1533^ pp. 33 r, Eg- I t f/- rigbi abo for Fhaklimw; if. A. Rumpfp Crilkn ^ 

ja mtd 61^ jEiVj igsSr p- 47- Th«c two piccEa sfiem much 

** There two other comparable Wtiitrophcdon. earlier ihOJl D4ir ^HjatrDphednn in^Hption. A late 
iiucHptiortt i iG and SEC iiip no, 55* The bousirnphedon example from Mileitu ww illtistratcd 

Tormer bek»tigs lo srcpnd, rather than liie Em, hy A. Rchm in drt Anhasii{i£ii:^ ip p!. sS, I. 

quarter of the lixih c«niur>'- Thu date may be 
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third stoichedon inscription which belongs to this group, IG 645 (Austin 
pL 2b), as has atready been pointed out by L. C. Spaulding, AlA x' 
1^6, p, 104, fig, 10, and by A, Wilhelm, Ariz, Akad. WieUf 1934, p. rii. 
Inis inscription, belonging to a private dedication, seems to be earlier, 
possibly by the same hand; cf. LaufTer, p. 98, Furthermore, 
L joins IG i", 497 (see fig. 2). Both fragments were found at 

the same site and during the same campaign {IG i, s. pp. roo, no. 

373 373 "*'*)■ i~t 497 ^ rectangular base with a 

circular cutting on its top. Shortly after its excavation this base was 
^nnected uiih the column which bears the inscription /G [>85. 

The lost upper part of the base was restored in plaster, and the inscribed 
face was turned against the wall of the museum yard. Thus, an exami¬ 
nation of the base, and especially of the inscription, was impossible. IG 
1-, 585, however, was never understood as belonging to the base, and it 
was cv^^n tentatively suggested that the base belonged to the dedication of 
Euthydikos (cf. Ay A xiv, 194^^ P* 5 ^» tiote 3)- My assumption that 
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497 645 belong together was confirmed by a thorough examina¬ 

tion of both fragments by Miss Anne Jeffery. We gain from this connexion 
a stoichedon inscription of tlirec tines. Tlic restoration [EjoeuxAfs 
bTo[fE(reJ without the m eph^lfystikon has been made in order to maintain 
as far p possible, the stoichedon order; cf. Lauffer, p. too, no. 14, Tlie 
base with the dedicatory inscription of the tanner Smikros and the simature 
of Euthykles bore in its circular cutting on the top a column which may 
have supported a marble statue. It may be mentioned that we have still 
a fourth inscrioiion. closclv related with thU crmnn th* < i:_* -i- 


I r- V1-, , ivrenii, vvaae-ijery and 

McGregor, T^ Atkentan Tribute Lists, p- 511; V. Ehrenberg, Eunmia, i, 1030 
p. 21. Provided this inscription, a part of which shows the stoichedon 
order, was engraved by the same hand as the other three pieces mentioned 
above, it may be doubted whether it actually belongs to Lemnos Per¬ 
haps It was brought from Attica to Lemnos in recent times and was once 
pan of an early Attic public funeral list. Pausanias savs fi, 32, q) that the 
names of the dead of Marathon were engraved on stelai i«rri 9u?i65. ^ Follow- 
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ine Austin, I suggested above that it was not Hcgias hinMelf who engraved^ 
the Salamis decree as well as the inscription on the joint dedication of 
Aristion and Pasias. We also have no reason to suppose that Euthyklcs 
engraved all these inscriptions, which probably belong to the same hand. 
There is, however, the inscription from the base which bore die statues of 
Harmodios and Aristogeiton made by Antenor; cf. .uv, 1940, 

p. r 8, note 2. This inscription is engraved ^ the same hand as the 
grave epigram of the year 497 b.c. (cf. xiv, 1940, p. 58; P, Fned- 
lander, Studi il&l. di FiL class, jVS xv, 1938, pp. 89 ft.) and is sin^ar to the 
Leagro® dedication {Hesperia, viii, 1939, pp. ibo ff.), to the dedication oJ 
Thrasvllos and Gnathios (A. S. Arbanitopulos, Epigraphki, p. 117. 
and to IG i-“, (B. D. Meritt, Hesperia, v, 1936, p- 358, note 2). But no 

similariiy can be detected between these inscriptions and the inscription 
on the Nearcbos monument {IG 485), though this monument is actually 
signed by Antenor. VVace suggested, however, iliat Antenor may have 
made only the wooden ‘ patterns ’ from which the f^st tyrannicides were 
cast (Atcl Am., 1938, pp, 369 ffO- It perhaps Nesiotes who the 
one CToup as well as the otlicr. That would explain the simdaritics of 
several inscriptions Uahreshefte, x.xxi, 1938, Beiblatt vol. 44)*. "'^tice 
chieflv that none of these inscriptions mentioned above is engraved 
stoichedon. There is, however, an explanation for the disregard c>f.the 
stoichedon order In the inscriptions from the monument of the tyrannicides 
and the public grave monument. In both cases the engraver mtended to 
fill each of the lines with a whole elegiac, leaving no space at the end ot the 
lines. The same arrangement was made in cngravmg IG 1-, 394 IE dated 
506 B.C., while the inscription on the renewed monument (/G 1-, 394 /) 
vvas engraved stoichedon. The ifarathon epigram, which is slightly earlier 
than the latest of the three inscriptions mentioned above, is engraved m 
complete stoichedon order. Its connexion with the artist Euthyklcs again 
shovvs what an important part in the development of the stoichedon style 
was played by the artists. 


Note III 

Among the earlv examples from Attica, listed by Au^^in, p. 7, there is 
onlv one, IG 10143, which is certainly earlier than /G 1-, 485. Ausun 
recognises (pp. 10 If.), this inscription cols. 52 and 61) as a primi¬ 

tive sample of the stoichedon style.’ But, as we have three more inscrip¬ 
tions engraved by the same hand, or at least simcd by the same ai^t 
(A. Wilhelm, Beitrdge, pp. 14, fig. 5 and 21, fig. 8; coh. 58 ng. 17J, 

the stoichedon order of this inscription can rather be characterised as an 
isolated, though important, example which has no immediate conne.xion 
with the later development of the style. We have deliberately used here 
almost the same words as Austin (pp. 13 ff-) uses in his discussion ot the 
dedication of.Aiakes, and it should be noted that the artist who made 
the statue of Phrasikleia was a Parian. Thus, the assumption ol the in¬ 
dependent usage of the stoichedon style in the East, made by .^ustm (p. to), 
is acceptable. 
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Note 

Besides the stoichedoo inscriptions mentioned in Note II and in foot¬ 
note 3, I should like to add the following, ^vhich belong, I think, to the 
period before 480 b.c. 

1. IG i", 521 -f 722 {^AW, cols. 39 f, fig. 8). The drawing as 
well as the restoration arc incorrect' cf. LaufTer, p, 90. 

2. IC i“, 557. The hexameter is engraved stoichedon and can 
be restored to: 

[*Ap)(Tv ?]os ■ |i’ Au[Sek]e[v] 

[irtiapxe ?Jv i ’Apx[lo ] h]\Ai[5]. 

The deviation from tlie stoichedon alignment in the last letters of the 
second line is due to the punctuadon between 'ApxJEo and hju6[sj. For 
the restoration of the name cf. Robinson and Fluck, Greek Loie-Xafnes^ 

p. 86. 

3. IG i“, 623. As far as presen'ed, the inscription is engraved 
stoichedon. Tlierc is, however, one place wJvcre the restoration does 
not meet the requirements of the stoichedon order. We have to 
accept LaufFer's restoration (p, 88), but, furthermore, w’e have to 
suppose that the letters I ala {ofnaiBi Ai6s) occupied the space of only 
two letters. Lauffer (p. 97, no. 12) connected this inscription with 
several other dedication-^; I think, however, that the only other extant 
inscription which may have been engraved bv the same hand is 
IG i^ 566. 

4. To IG i', 505, a dedication signed by Polllas, can be added 

IG i-, 317, which is, as well as /G 511 col. 35), part of a fourth 

monument signed by Pol lias. The letter-forms are closely related 
with those of IG i-, 505, and the dedicatory inscription also shows 
stoichedon order. Lauffer (pp. io6 ff.) expanded my cautious re¬ 
marks about Follias and attributed several inscriptions to the same 
artist. IG i^, 649 as well as Loll. 341 may really belong to Pollias. It 
is tempting to suggest that they even belong to the same monument. 
1 see, however, no reason for including IG i^, 653 in this group. 
E. Ldwy, Sb. Akad. iVien, 217, Abb. 2, 1938, pp. 95 ff., made an attempt 
to use the Pollias signatures as further e\'idence For his new date of the 
beginning of the red-figured style. In this connexion there is but one 
point worth arguing. IG i“, 5 *^ 3 » 4 > read [h]o yEiulpno. 

L6\\'y may well he right if he connects the first part of thi.s name with 
Kiiin^pioi, The change from kappa to chi would be due to the foregoing 
spirans of the article; cf, P. Kretschmer, Griecki^cke Vaseninscftrijieti^ 
p. 155, no. 136. A similar case may be IG i^, 746, where can be read 
ho i^ipiov; x^P'^ t^Tittcn after ho instead oficiplaj. 

5. There is still another group containing four stoichedon in¬ 
scriptions, one of them {IG i-, 643) listed by .Austin (ef Lauffer, p. 93). 
A second inscription inscribed on a similar capital is closely related 
i^AlV) cols. 25 f, no. V), except for the theta, the cross of which is 
rendered in IG i®, 643 in the shape of a St. Andrew’s cross. The same 
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shape oF theta occurs on a third stoicliedon imcription, IG i“, 675 
col. '16; here connected with Loll. 291 ^ which conpins liie rest 
of DiJpeith^s^ signature; cf. Lauffcr, p 105, fig. 9). which may also 
belong to the years before 480 b.c. ; cf. H. Pomtow, PhiL M ocA., 

1012, cols. 603 IT. Finally there is IG 1^ 5^% the signature of Dio- 
peithes, which can also be dated prior to 4^. since another 
(non-stokhedon), engraved by the same hand (IG ^33 + 23 ^,' 
ZAW, col. 26, no. V; Lauffer, pp. 103 ff., fig. 8), shows theta 
with in upright cross. We may suggest that all these inscriptions form 
one group which can be attributed to the artist Diopeithes or to his 
workshop; cf Ch. Picard, REG Ui, 1939. P* ^23. 

It mav be noted that we have, besides /C i'^, G58 (Austin, pi. 3a), three 
more columns bearing stoichedon inscriptions: IG P, 4% ^nd 509; 
the last perhaps engraved after 480 B.c. 

Note V 

Austin explains (p. 12) the distinction between the dedicatory inscrip¬ 
tion and the artist’s signature in IG i-, 505 and 506 as due to an incomplete 
stoichedon order, because the two examples he refere to have the letter 
of the signature closer together than the stoichoi of the dedicatory imcnp- 
tion above them. Yet this distinction occurs also in non-stoichedon 
inscriptions, and was generally applied m Attica from the end of the sixth 

^‘^"^l2dicatorv inscription and artist’s signature are on different faces of 

the base: IG t 491 + 503 . 5”+, 5*7. 5*3 fC! Klk 

c2i 722, 523 , 539. "h Loll. 93a ®75 *1* Loll. 29 ■ 97 . 9 * 

1014. 1024, ZAiV, cols. 28 ff., no. vii, fig. 5. 

Dedicatory inscription and artist’s signature are on the same face, 
but clearly separated either by space between them or by different align¬ 
ment of the leuers : IG i=, 395 (Lauffer, p. 93), 485 (sioich.), 488, 49o, 5^a 
504a 505 (stoicli.), 506 + Loll. 301 (stoich., Lauffer, p. ^9), 5*5 + ?09. 
?i6 fsioich. The artist’s signature is omitted m the /C? i“, cf. /C? 1, s. 
p, 15V nos. 354 + 362).'" 5*8. 520 . 524. 525 (stoich.), 526, 527 

^22 S 3 + 542 + 715 . 534 (stoich.), 535. 538 (stoich.), 672, 737=’'" + I^oll; 
347^ giL Loll. 275 -f E:M. 553a (stoich.). For the inscriptions connected 

with other fragments see ^.4 IK , • - , a Ut thothcr 

Bearing these numerous examples m mmd, we may doubt whether 
IG i®, 547 represents as a whole the dedication of the cr^ara-player Alkibios, 
llomc wa* <h. Bland N«<» (H. T Wade^Gcry AJP !«, .938. 
p 472 note i), or whether the fourth hne, which obviously differs from the 
Stoichedon order of the three Unes above, may not rather contain the name 
of the artist: Nesiotes col. 44). _ _ 


The maniimcnt U a pitEar as iO i*. 5®+ 

51s + 709 “ iwni^ 

mdniiiiHTLi belongs ihe fragment iC i*r 

nlw liAS an. EO^^ved (Hi thn ngHt lalcraJ 

fejcej t/. LaufTer^ pp- 99 Tp % 6. E. Lxmry t-S*. 


Aiuidr H tffl. AbtL 2p i9(3Bp 94) prapowi for 
IG 516 ii daie as late as the sctiiei. VVe have^ 
indct^p !K» reiMa to mppOAf that the fragments of 
this motiiifnent were fn iind Lo ihe Pcrsuiii debris^ 
tf. \s\ Kicin, Litbiirtgiiituhnfitnf* pp. 26 f- 
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There are, however, some Lnscriptiom which make no distinction 
between artist’s signature and dedicatory inscription. Early examples are 
IG 1012 and SEG iii, no. 55, both grave monuments signed by Phaidimos. 
Late examples from the period after 480 a.c. are IG i-, 400, 528-31 (only 
one of them, 529, non-stoichedon), and 826. Compared with the huge 
mass of bases which make a distinction between the dedicatory inscription 
and the artist’s signature, there are from tlie years 520—480 b.c, very few 
examples ivherc that distinction is neglected. It may be doubted ivhether 
IG 536 actually contained the artist’s signature in tlie third line. IG i% 
501 col. 65) had the signature of Kallon in the same line as 

the dedicatory inscription, but engra\'ed on another slab, and perhaps 
separated by an uninscribed space; c/. Lauffer, pp. 98 f., no, 13, fig. 5. 
There remain, finally, only four examples w'hich should rather be called 
exceptions : IG i^ 493, 497 + <^45i 499- 97 ^ letter from a grave 
monument). IG 499, how^ever, can be c.\plained otherwise; cf, the 
similar monument discussed by H. Volkmann, Klto, xxxi, 1938, pp, 
244 fif. The second part of the pentameter tei Bi flEol yoplsv does not belong 
to the dedicatorj' inscription, but can be connected with ^Ieow t 6S’ dydXnot 
(the same phrase occurs in Aiitenor’s signature, IG i*, 4S5), Thus, w^c have 
either to make a division in the middle of the pentameter, or to assume that 
the w'holc inscription contains the dedicatory inscription and signature of 
Lyson, son of Terpnos, from Thebes. Austin, illustrating the upper part 
of this inscription (pi, 1), notices the stoichedon order in the second and 
third lines and mentions in this connexion the retrograde inscriptions of the 
late sixth century b.c. Similarly on p, 12 he says that ‘ retrograde writing 
camiot be converted into a test of relative age,’ 

It may aid the understanding of these late retrograde inscriptions to 
refer to A. Wilhelm’s observations {Beitrage, pp. 31 ff. and 306). He 
explained these inscriptions as engraved for tlie convenience of the reader; 
cf. LaRue Van Hook, AJA xxxvi, 1932, p. 292. To the e.xamples listed by 
Willielm can be added almost all the Attic retre^rade inscriptions of the 
late sixth ccntur>\ On the Spartan hero relief of Chilon, recently pub¬ 
lished by A.J. B. Wacc (’Apx - j 193 ^, PP- ' 7 ^ 0 - the hero pd his 

consort enthroned to the left, looking in the same direction in which the 
inscription runs; cf. Ch. Picard, RA .viii, 1939, pp. 137 f. We may as.sumc 
that Pausanias saw it on the right hand in his walk (iii, 16, 4). Further¬ 
more, we find the same use of retrograde inscriptions in vase-paintings. 
We may refer to the calyx-crater of Exekias (O, Broneer, Haperiay vi, 1937, 
p, 479, fig. 6), and to a red-figured cup in Baltimore {Hesp^iuy viii. 1939, 
p. 162, fig. ]). 


Note VI 

The dedication signed by Antenor is not the only one w’hich shovra the 
vertical striation. Most of the archaic inscriptions belonging to this class 
of monuments are engraved in stoichedon order: IG 493, 643, 676, and 
cols. 25 f., no. V —all stoichedon inscriptions. Apart from the non- 
stoichedon examples, IG 679 (Lauffer, pp. too f., no. 15) and Loll. 7, 
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there is one inscription (IG i-, ^=j66) vertically engravcil on a pillar, and 
anotlier one {LolL 535) very similar to IG i^, 485, which has only one line 
preserved, so that it might have been stoicltcdon. 

This striation, which owes its existence to the use of a big drove,” 
is not always at right angles to the lines of the inscriptions, bat sometimes 
parallel to them. Striation running diagonally across the inscribed face, 
which is usual among the poros inscriptions, occurs also on several instances 
of the later period, IG i-, 521, adn. LolL 92 and 93, 557, 637, 662, 667, 729, 
Loll. 349. 

The bases i-vith horizontal striation are inscribed stoichedon as well as 
non-stoichedon: IG 474 (partly stoich.), 488 (non-stoich.), 497 + 654 
(stoich.), 500 (one-line), 521 + 722 (stoich.), 572 (stoichA, 572, adn. 
E.M., 6313 (non^stoich.), 595 + Loll, 337 (non-stoich.), 674 (non-stoich.), 
766 (stoich.), 990 (stoich.), Loll. a6 (one-line), Loll. 293 + E.M., 12946 
(stoich. Lauffer, pp. 101 f.). 

Since wc suggested above that the vertical striation was a factor in the 
development of the engrav ing of x^crtical stoichoi, wc may now assume that 
the horizontal striation was a factor in tire engraving of the horizontal 
lines. Austin expressed his belief (p. 28, see also p. 120), * that tlic engraver 
of the Salaniinian decree . . . certainly used horizontal guide-lines.’ 
These guide-lines, hypothetically supplied by Austin, are actually preserved 
on a considerable number of Attic inscriptions of just that period. Reference 
is made to the guide-lines, as far as I linow, only twice in descriptions of an 
early Attic inscription. H. G, L/illing noticed in the first publication of 
IG i^, 39411 (A, KirchhofT, Sb, Abad, iifr/ifl, 1B87, pp, 111 IF.) that the letters 
are engraved betw'cen thin lines, and he explained these lines (In the text 
to no, 94 of his Catalogue) as draw'n for the convenience of the engraver; 
the other example is IG i, s. p. 199, no. 373^^^ {cj. Lauffer, pp. 101 f.). I 
wonder whether the remark in the heading of JC i% 394 II, ‘ lapis Eleusinius 
superne cymatio omatus ’ does not refer to our guide-lines. Guide-lines 
occur very' early and mo.stly in onc-line inscriptions; IG i^ 466, 467, 478b, 
989. These thin guide-lines, which W'ere not intended to be seen, must 
not be confounded with the thick lines which often occur outside .Attica, 
and which are part of the inscription itself. That we are right to distinguish 
between the thick lines and the thin guide-lines Ls indicated by IG i’*, 989, 
which is engraved between thick lines, while the letters are lined up on 
thin guide-lines; IG i“, 971 and 981 show only thick lines (sec Gisela M. A. 
Richter, Antike DankmaUr, iv, pp. 33 ff., pis, 19 and 20; A. Rchm, Hand- 
buck def Archdologie^ i, p- 216, note 2), The other examples of guide-lines, 
belonging to the late sixih or to the fifth centuries, may be listed without 
any comment, since all these tcclmical details, so difficult to describe and 
to understand, arc obvaous when one sees the monuments. Guide-lines 
will be found on: IG i-, 596, 736, Loll, 351 (these are one-line inscriptions; 
for IG i^, 736, sec J. M. Paton, Tkc ETccktkcum, p. 580, note 4) : IG i-, 553, 
643, 713, 726 (stoichedon inscriptions). The thin lines above and below 


Tbii inrofmation W3J given me by CucIa ihc cfnpif>>'nient of Ibe in ^uch^u: Alllc 

M. iV Rsthtcr, who U preparing a, pubticadctfl About sculptuiV. 
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IG i®, 689 belong, as Lolling has already noticed, to the painted ornament; 
a similar incised line will be found on IG^ i", cj^. LaufFer, pp. 

IG i^, 6B9 is engraved in an incomplete stoichedon order. The reading in 
col. 56, no. xxvi has to be changed to dw<a>pxhf. Non-stoichedon 
inscriptions with guide-lines are: JG F, 394 ii, 555, 765, 975 > 

IG i^, 765, sec cols, 57 f., fig. 16, for IG i-, 975 sec SEG ili, no. 5“^. 

The guide-line as well as other evidence indicates the genuineness of this 
inscription. 

A. E. Raubitschek. 

The Iiistitute for Advanced Studj'y 
PTinceto?ij JVew Jersey. 


THE EXPORT OF ATTIC BLACK-FIGURE WARE 


It was suggested to me by Mr. T. J. Dunbabin that the question of 
Attic B.t, export might be treated by grouping chronologically~as far as 
possible, for the sake of convenience, in twenty-year periods—the Attic 

found at various sites. This method of grouping 
differs slightly, of course, from that of Pav-ne,* * and I have not found it 
possible to adhere strictly to it throughout {g.g,, for the middle of the sixth 
century), but it perhaps serves as well as any other for the purposes of what 
aims at being an economic rather than a purely archaeological sm^^y. 

r j paper only the earliest fmds from any one site are 

Listed^ Although this method may well seem to give au undue importance 
to certain sites which w'cre apparently but scant imixjrters of the ware, 
It would be impossiblo-within the scope of such a paper-^to give exhaustive 
lists of the finds of every date. 

One more point: I begin my grouping with the last tw-enty vears of 
Je seventh century, and have not included any pre-B.F. Attic' export, 
ihis method has caused some difficulty, as sites which imported earlier 
t^pes of Attic ware—t.g., proto-Attic—necessarily appear in my lists at 
rather too late a date. I have, however, tried to indicate, as far as possible, 
where a site has been an importer of earlier types, and to cive* full 
references to the literature fbr the earlier periods. 

A. For my earliest period—c, 620-600 a.c.—the distribution of Attic 
ij.r* ware is^ as far as I know', confined to the following sites:— “ 

Atiica (where one would naturaily expect it in impest qiiarititv)^ 

Athens— 


Agora 

Acropolis 

Ccramcicus 


Amphora and fragraents (BSA XXXV, 1934, pp, aiB^tg; e/. 

Hesperia II, 1953, pp. 570-97),’ 
(xAnd quantities of earlier proioAttic.) 

Trans. proto-Attic to B.F. {Hesperia IV, p, 343, no. 42); cf. 

Grs-cf, Akrppolistasen^ PLs. 14, [5. in. 

fJ? 5 'd XXXV,i 934 ,p. ai 9 ). ^ ® 


Fragments 


Vari 
Merudl 
Phaleron 


Eleusb 


(And early and middle proto-Attic In some quanlity; pp. a 16-18.) 


Large vasts, bowls, etc. 
Fragment of large vase 
Fragment of large vase 


LV, 1035. P. > 54 ). 

[J'fC ng. 200). 

(Benndorf, Griech. ti. Skil. PaimiiYi/rf. 
PJ. 54, a). 

(And proto-Attic r. 710-680 b.c.) * 

Painted plaque (.^C p. 344). 

(And proto-Anic frioni c, 710 b.c,) * 


‘ jW p. 344. jm XLIV, ipag, p. 353. » eSA XXXV, 1034 , pp. 3 I*_, r 

* *• ■ Op. tit. pp. 314 IT. 
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Cmce gfner{illy^ 

Corinth 

Large fragment of oipe 

(Mus. inv. P32.235). 

Acgina 

Fragmetu of laigc vase 

(Bcimdorf, op. tiL, PL 54, i). 

(And protO'AttiG frotne. 

710-620 B.C.) * 

Perachora 

(Unpublished—in apotheke)^ 


(And fmgineitts of middle proto-Attic 680-30 b.c.) * 


Cervetri 

Fragments 

(jj 1933-4. pp. 46-9). 

Marseilles 

Fragment of amphora 

(Vasst^uT^ L'OngiRi de Aiarseillt, PI. Xj 

10-13), 


Fragment of rim of large vase 

{IbidX 

NaucratU 

Fragment of large vase 

(CVA Oxford, 11 , PI, I, 2; ef.JfC p. 
“ 5 )* 

Troy 

Fragment of large vase 

(Schuchhardi, ScMimann’s Sarnmiung, 
3828; tf. ^Vp. 344), 


The disiribution during this period is thus fairly restricted, and while 
on die one hand it includes what arc generally recognised to Iiavc been 
important trading centres throughout the seventh century—(f.g., Corinth, 
Aegina and Cervetri—on the other hand it reaches two sites: Naucratis, 
founded r. ( 5 i 5 “to b.c.,' and Marseilles, founded c. 600 b.c., which only 
became fully active as trading centres during the sixth century. 

Now, towards the end of the seventh century Athens was probably 
fully occupied with the capture of Salamis t. 610 s.c. and the expedition 
to §igeum c. 607 b.c.,* * and there is every reason to believe that she was 
far from stable financially or economically: it is therefore not improbable 
- that Attic ware of this period was carried abroad on Corinthian ships, as 
thb >vas one of the greatest periods of Corinthian mercantile aedvity. 
Corinth had dominated Greek commerce throughout the seventh century, 
and w'as herself one of the earliest importers of Attic ware. If, tlicn, she 
had what amounted to a monopoly of the carrying trade, she might include 
in her cargoes such novelties in die way of Attic pottery as first reached 
her. 

In the appearance of Attic ware of so early a date at Troy ive have 
possibly the first archaeological confirmation of the above-mentioned 
expedition to Sigeum c, 607 b.c. This expedition may have considerable 
importance, as manifesting for the first time Athenian interest in the north- 
castt a subject best fully treated in conjunction with a discussion of the 
distribution of the fabric during die next period r. 600-580 b,c, 

B. During iliese twenty years there is a striking development. Fabri 
of this date has been found at the following fresh sites:—® 

LaiiHuni Ram jug Qxfmd^ II, PL 13 , t). 

Marathon Amphora {PfuhL Mat. u. d. Illp fig* 

90)- 

Sunium Fragment of plaque 'Eqinv-. 1917, p. aog, fig. ig). 

\}XTva. 


* Op. pp- ^ 14 - 13 . 

■ Op. rtf, aifl- 
t CcMt jm LVi t, 1 ^ 37 . P* 


■ Frcemail, IPiFrA arid JU/t tf S&ieitf p. 177 » CAH 
1 \S p, 3 a. 

* F]^, a- 
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Gmce gfnerallj, 
Mcgara 

Delphi 

Argos 

Orchomcnos 

Gre^k Isloftds. 

Ithaka, Polis 
Delos 


Rheneia 

Samos 

Rhodes, lalysos 
Istria 

Berezan 


Ampboriskos (AU p* 195)* 

{Perhaps into next period*} 

Fragments Vurva style {FouiUts, V, p, 155^ figs* 643^5]. 

Fragment polos style {AN 11 , P!. LXl, 

(And fragments orproto-Attic c. 680-30 h-c.)^* 

Fragments of four vases {BCH 19, p. 203, nos* 701-4)1^ 


* Sb£thH:entur>' At lie ' 

Vur^a stymie Ickythoi 
Vurva style amphora 
Vurva style lid 
Olpc with feh 
Fragment mlm style 
Horse-head amphorae 
Polos-stvlc amphorae and 
hydriae 

Vurva style, fragments of 
crater and cup 
Fragment polos style 
Polos-stylc plate 


Two early sixth century frag¬ 
ments 

Fragments of three comast 
cups 

Vurvavasen 


(BSA X^XV, 1934, P- 53 )- 
(Ddhs. X* nos. ] . 

(Id. X, no. 5S9)* 

(Id. X, no, 647), 

(id. X, nos. 591 j 59a}. 

[Id. X, no. 650). 

(Mykonos museum)* 

(Mykonos museum). 

{AM 1929, Beil. XXI). 

{Id, 1934, Beil. XXIL 1. 2). 
(Janaarifl, VI-VU, 1923-4, p. 291, 

fig. 187), 

(R. M. CookJJ* 

(R. M. Cook). 


(. 4.-1 1904, p. 105), 
(Number and quality ujiknovv*ti.} 


ApoHonia Pontica Two fragments polos style 

(R. M. Cook).« 

mst. 

Cumae 

Crater 

(A/m. AnL XXII, PI, L.XVI). 

Come to 

Veil 

Tsiranto 

Horse-head amphorae ^ 
Amphora ^ 

Horse-head amphora 

am XLIX, igsg, p. 255). 

Locri 

Polos style 

(Naples niiiscum). 

(CPy Oxford, U, p. 103). 

Reggio 

Two EW'an-stylc kotylat 

Syracuse 

Two swan-st)^lc kotylat 

(Id. If, p. 103). 

Cup Avith Siana-like stem 
Siana cup 

(JHS 1932, p, 191), 

(AifL AIils. Stud^ Vj no. 41}* 


These data prove that there i$ an intensified diffusion in Greece and a 
sudden spread of the fabric to the east and north-cast and to key-points 
tn Italy and Sicily, a development for which there must be some compeiling 
cause. 

The spread of the fabric so early to Rhodes, Samos and Delos is not 
remarkable if it was still carried in Corinthian ships: for the connexion 


£15;^ XXXVt t9t3+. pr tiiS, 

Fot thu kdbrmaiioa I am md?bE«i t& VroL 
BcbzJo\ 

Note* left at the ISA 

Far thu rnTcrmaiiun I aiu indebted lo fVof- 


Bca:EJcy. 

For informatiMi about Aide B.F. ware m Sicily 
and South Italy J am very much indebted lo Mr. 
T. J. IXmlbabiii. 
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between Corinih and East Greece was very close. Bat its spread to die 
recently founded colonies in the north-east has perhaps a wider significance. 
The period coincides witii that of Solon's reforms (if we accept his 
archonship as being 594 b.c,), Seltman (Greek C&iiis) and Freeman (Life 
and Work of Solon) have both recognised Solon’s importance for the develop¬ 
ment of Attic commerce. Seltman, in dealing with the much-discussed 
passage in Atk, PoL 10—§ 7 t* hertuav ydp ^ytuero kaei Ttjt [jtETpa 

qi£i6<ovE{£ov, Kotl iiv 5 irpoTEpov lyouaa TT(jponTAi]oiov dutTrAr)- 

Pw6t| tqTs b«rr6v. fjv 6' 6 dp^aioj x<Jp<ncrfip EiBpccxiiov, iTToinm Ei koI {jTa0Miot 
TTpij t 6 vojiHTpct TpfTs Kocl Jjivas t6 t4A(xvtov dywlfoci;, Kai imEiEVEati&n™' 

(A aval oTOTfjpi KQi Toi5 dAAois (iTot0}iQl5*—maintains that the purpose of 
the reform * w^as not to relieve debtors by lowering the value of the stan¬ 
dard coin, but rather to free Athenian trade from a weight system such as 
bound the merchants to a local Peloponnesian standard which did not 
then extend beyond the Aegean Sea,’ In fact the Athenian standard was 
now equated with the Corinthian rather than the Aeginetan, making trade 
with Corinth herself, and W'ith other States using the same standard— e.g., 
Samos —^\'ery much easier. 

A specific reference to Solon’s interest in trade is made in Aik, Pol. 1 r— 

' drroETipictv ftroii^cjofTo kst’ ipTropf oct; dpn nod dcupiav el; Aiyvrrrov.’ There are 
no other direct references to this interest, but Freeman may well be right 
in suggesting first,” that Solon probably urged on the Athenians to the 
capture of Salamis in 610 b.c. (thus securing a free passage to and inter¬ 
course with Corinth, without Megarian interference), and secondly 
that the passage in Diogenes Laertius I, 47 — ' fiteicfs Et aurou; ncri Tftv iv 
©pdcic^ XEppdvnofou TrpOEjKtT^aaaflai’—^may be interpreted as a reference, 
genuine though late, to Solon’s recognition of the importance of the 
Hellespont as the entrance to the rich comlands beyond. In this con¬ 
nexion Solon’s ordinance (Plat, SoL XXIV) forbidding the export from 
Athens of all natural products save oil (’ tuv El yivojilvw EiocBeviv Trp6s 
^Ivous lAafou uovov IEcokev, &AAot S’ Ifdyeiv iKtSAuffe'} is of significance as show¬ 
ing the great importance to Athens of her corn supplies. 

These literary" references are indeed scanty and unreliable, but taken 
in conjunction w'ith the archaeological evidence suggest;—- 

! i ) that Solon’s reforms had a definite commercial aim; 

2) that that aim was tlie inauguration and development of a 
corn-trade with the Black Sea, where Greek settlers were now in a 
position to act as middlemen between the natives and Greek states. 

Corinthian interest in this new Athenian enterprise is shown by the 
tradition of Periander’s adjudication in the struggle between Athens and 
Lesbos for Sigeum; and independent Corinthian enterprise in the north 
by Periandcr’s foundation of Poiidaca. While it is possible, therefore, 
tliat Attic ware was carried to the north-cast on Corinthian (or possibly 
East Greek) ships, its presence in the Black Sea colonies may be due to 
more direct intercourse. 


Op^ df. p. 45, 
Op^ eii, p, 38, 


Op^ dL pp. 16a-Jo, 
“ op. lit. p. 177, 
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The introduction of the ware during this period to what I have called 
key-points in South Italy and Sicily—Tarentum, Locri, Rhegium, Cumae 
and S>Tacuse—rather indicates that it was distributed along a definite 
trade-route, established probably by Corinthian shipping. 

C. During the next twenty years {i,e, 580-60 b.c.) the diffusion of Attic 
B.F. ivare in Greece and at eastern and western sites is intensified: it is, 
as it were,^consolidating its position. That this consolidation should occur 
now is significant, for it is precisely during this period that middle Corinthian 
ware gives place to late Corinthian, and that the Corinthian pottery 
trade, at least in the better types of ware, begins to decline. 

Attic ware of this period is found at the following fresh sites:— 

(AX'p. [94, no. is). 

(Louvre, M.N.B. 8035). 

[BJiiikcnberg, Undos, p. 635, no. 
3629). 

(Koerte, pp. J40-1 and PI, 7). 

(/isf. p. 143 and PJ. 8). 

{/L p. 187 and figs. 171, 178), 

{AJA 1931, p, 114). 

(ACp. 194), 

(Gsell, Fouittfj, p. 496). 

(AC p. rpt and fig. 06). 

(Cl'.f VUia Gitilia, IH, Pi. 2, t and 

4). 

(A/on. AnL XIX. pp. 95 ft fig, 4). 
{Jahrbuck, 1896, p. 178, no. 5; fd. 
'903, p. 132, no. 13 , fig. 6 and 
PL 9)' 

(Msn. Ant. XVII, fig. 309). 

{Id. figs. 189, 190). 

(Met. Afuj. Stud, V, no, (7). 

(Aftn. Ant. XIX, p. 96, fig, g). 
(Benodorf, op. cit., PI. 43, 1). 
LM[ 7 PL 51 , 4 ). 

(AM. AIus. Stud. V, pp. 93 ff. nos. 21, 
70 and 73). 

The ware is thus shown to penetrate inland from the coast of Asia 
Minor, reaches for the first time in any quantity Italy and Sicily. 
That this great increase in diffusion in the west should coincide with the 
production of a new' luxury fabric at Athens—e.^., comast cups and Siana 
cups—cannot be accidental: a most probable explanation seems to be 
that wliile Corinth stiU supplied the western markets with her own vessels 

■■ ^ A r n 1 ^ evufciMs: foe The date of this Vise 

■■ I am mdebted to Ptof. BcaoJty far poiatmj;' this bev'ood the itatenunt quoted in the t«t 

QUC tP me- 

JIJS-—VOL* LX, 



Potidaea 

Comast cup 

Cleonac 

Olpe 

Islands. 

Rhodes^ Lmdos 

Saphilos^ fragiTtcrnt of large 
vase 

East. 

QordiDii 

KlJiias cup 

Ergotimos (?) cup 

Fragments of cups 

Sophilots fragment 

Pharsalos 

Theodosia *** 

Sardis*^ 

* Attic vase, very' early B.F.^ 

IVtsL 

Chiusi 

Comast cup 

Vulci 

Amphora (comast group) 

Noia 

Olpai 

Falerii 

Dinos 

GcU 

Comnst cup 

Cup with lid 

¥yxh lid, 580-70 b.c. 

P>^is lid, 570 B.c, 

Siana cup 

Mcgara Hyblaea 

Comast cup 

Akrai 

Comast cup 

Niotya 

Fragment of comast cup 

Sclinus 

Siana cup 


F 
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containing oil, scent, etc., she carried ako the finer Attic fabric as being 
likely to have the appeal of novelty* 

One other point: the appearance of il^e ware at Motya in the extreme 
w^est of Sicily does not necessarily imply direct trade between cast and 
west of the island. Greek ware found at Motya may have been taken 
there by Etruscans trading mth Carthage: as Payne pointed out,^^ a direct 
trading route from Etruria to Carthage is more probable than one from 
Corinth to Carthage. 

J>. After 560 B.G. a difficulty arises in the assignment of the ware to 
chronological groups covering tw'enty years. The bulk of the ware pro¬ 
duced between 560 and 520 B.c. is to be assigned to the period 550-20 b.c., 
and it is difficult, and perhaps artificial, to divide this period into two, 
I shall therefore treat the whole period 560-20 B,c* as one, indicating w^here 
an object falls well at the beginning or end of the period. 

Ware of this period has been found at the following fresh sites: — - 


Gmce^ 

Olynthus 

Haiiartus 

Olympia 

Rhitsona 


Fragments of large vase 
CoJumn crater 
Fragment of eup 
* Ein fmgment einer altcn 
sehwarzfigurigen Vase ^ 
Little masEer cup 


Cretk Islimdt. 
Thera 

Lesbos 


Chios 


Cyprus 


Column crater and cup [both 
latish) 

Fragment of crater and fragment 
of iinspeciiied shape—both mid 
sixth century 

Fragment of bell-crater and 
fragment of unspecified shape 
—r* 530-20 fl.c* 

Two fragments of band-cups 
Fragment of B.F. closed vase 
Small black-gla^e fragment 
Little master cups 


Easif norih-easl and souih~£asl^ 

Ephesus Fragment of little master cup 


Mileius 

Tarsus 

Tell TaJnaE 

Olbia 

Daphnal 


Small fragment of bitlc master 
cup 

Fragment of rim of little master 
cup 

Fragment of httic master cup ** 
Eye-cup 

Fragments and vasea 


(Robinson, Ohmhm V, p. PI. 46}* 
(Id. Vj p, 71 and PI. 47). 

{ESA XXXIL 1931. p. 191, fig. 6 m), 
{Ofympia IV, p, 203J, 

{BSA XIV, 1913, p, 254, no. 264), 


(Dragendorffj Thera II, p. 222J, 
{BSA XXXIL 193 r, PI. 24, 9; 24, 

(Id. xxxir, 1931, PL 24. T3; ^4. 

13 ). 

(BSA XXXV, 1934, p. 163). 

(fdX 

(W). 

(MyreSp Cemola CoUe^itciif 1729^ 1735- 
8 j and in museum at Nicosia}* 


JflAr. 235 Bcib* pp, 255-6 and 

fig. 47). 

(Smyrna Mu.seum), 

(dJ -4 1935, p, 541; now in museum 
on site). 


{*4,4 1904^ p, T05). 

{jm LVII, T937, p, 329). 


“ AU p. i®7- 
Fig. 4, 

lliErv ii no evidence for the dale of thii voie 
beyvad the iCaicmmi gii'en in the laL 


■* 1 am indebted for info^atioq about ihb to Mr. 
Braldwood of the Oriental Imtltuic, who tcih nic the 
It now iq Chicago^ 
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FiOx 4,^Di5TmieuTioy^ 5S0-520 a,cu 
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6 $ 

Wesl. 


AjDpuriELS 


(FrickenhauSj Annuari Catalm^t 1908 

p. 21 r). 

Montlaurcs 

Fragment of Exekias ncck-am- 
phora ** 


Narce 

Axnphora 

{CVA ma Giulia, 1 , PI. 8, 3 and 4) 

Vignanello 

Fragment of lek)^hos and cups 

(Id. in. Pis. 2, 32, 50). 

Cofchiano 

Lel^^hos 

(Id. Ill, PI. 50, 12). 

Nepete 

Amphorae 

{Id. Ill, PI. 17, 1 ; rS, 4, 5; 19, 1 
and £). 


Cup 

(Id. Ill, 46.1,2,3). 

Orvieto 

LittJe master cups 

(JfKLII, 1932, pp. 172, 176, 180 
182, 1% 190). 


{And some earlier amph 

orae.}** 

Viterbo 

Amphora 

U<fS [go2, p. 88, figs, t, 2). 

{CVA Bologna, 11 , PI. VI, t-4 
VII-IX). 

Bologna. 

Amphorae 

Adria 

By j^iTecter 


Canossa 

Cup 

(Berlin, F. 1794I. 

ToscancUa 

Amphora 

(Berlin, F. 1BS5). 

Ruvo 

Lckylhoi 

(Berlin, F. 1995, 19B7). 

(CVA Villa Gitdia, HI. PI. 25, 5). 

Rome 

Fragment df kyhx 


? Cai^^ Cup 

(JUS LII. 1932, p. 192). 

Capua 

Alabastron 

(Berlin, F. 2029). 

Little master cup 

(Berlin, inv. 4495). 

Leporano 

Little master cups 

(JHS LII, 1932. p. 189). 

Bari 

Casscl cup 

(Id. LII, 1932, p. 192). 


It is now found for the first time in any quantit)' at Syracuse. 

With all this material in mind I should like to direct attention to the 
following points;— 


(1) The' increased distribution, especially in the west, is sudden 
and most emphatic. 

(2) The distribution follows on the w'hole normal lines of 
expansion to cast and west. It now' reaches sites hitherto monopo* 
lised by Corinthian ware. 

(3) Syracuse—'although so fully excavated and with copious 
finds of potterj', especially Corinthian—is on the w'hoic a very scant 
importer of early Attic ware, and only comes fully into the market 
in the middle of the sixth century. 

To deal wdth these conclusions individually : — 

(i) Tlie great increase in distribution must be due, in part at least, 
to the excellence of the fabric of this date. The very wide diffusion of 
little-master cups indicates an appreciation by Eastern and ^Vestcrn 
markets of the superb craftsmanship of Attic potters. But other factors 
must also have contributed. 

First, the better tj'pc of Corinthian ware, the importance of w'hich, as 
noted above, slowly decreases from c. 575 b.c. onwards, ceases to have any 
value for export purposes after 550 B.C.: thus a wide market which had 


** 1 SLin again indebted fqr LaTarEtuilion about thi? 
to F^r. Beasiley.. 


For ihh mformation [ 
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hitherto relied for its better-class pottery on Corinth had to go elsewhere, 
and no state produced such beiicr-dass ware in greater quantity than 
Athens. 

Secondly, the period coincides roughly with that of Peisistratus^ tyranny. 
Pcisistratus was probably fully aware of the value of wide comtnercial 
connexions and the necessit}' for Athens of obtaining regular supplies of 
com. It is difficult otherwise to explain his insistence on the seizure of 
Sigeum (a more successful attempt than that of Solon’s day), and his 
introduction of the tetradrachm as the standard coin.-® Further, his 
possessions near the River Strymon—with their commercial rather than 
agricultural value—assisted him in the development of public works in 
Athens and the consequent much increased contact witlt the outside world. 

It is worth while emphasising here that the two periods of a suddenly 
increased diffusion of Attic ware to the north-east c. GoO“58o e.c. and to 
the west c. 550 B.C., and of an increased output on the pan of Attic potters, 
correspond with two most important phases in Athenian constitutional 
development, in each of which the ‘ law*-givcr ’ or * tyrant ’ did his utmost 
to impose new standards of living. 

(2) The distribution of the w'arc spreads naturally to the east and 
west, reaching in the cast Cyprus and fresh sites in .Asia Minor and Syria, 
and in the far west—for the first time — Spain. The ware is now found in 
quantity at sites hitherto monopolised by Corinthian, 

(S) appearance of Syracuse as so .scant an importer of Attic ware 
—to judge from the surprisingly rare appearance, among the otherwise 
copious finds, of early Attic pottery—cannot be easily explained, and 
certainly not on the grounds of inadequate excavation. The sum total of 
imports of Attic ware into Syracuse for the period c, 600-550 B.c, is as 
follows :—^ 

Three svi'an-style kotylai (CF.4 Oxford^ II, p. iog). 

Cup with Siariii^tike stem LIl, 193a, p. 191). 

Staiia cup C group .l/tu, Stad^ V, no. 4T). 

After 550 B.c. there is an increase in numbers, as on other sites in Sicily 
and Italy: hut that a site so fully excavated, and which has produced such 
quantities of other fabrics, should produce only five examples of early Attic 
B.F. ware is indeed remarkable. 

In this connexion it might be as well to examine the nature of the 
other finds from the site. Three types of imported geometric pottery have 
been found there: Cycladic,®^ Argive,^ and Corinthian.*® Following the 
geometric period, until about tlie middle of the sixth century. Proto- 
Corinthian and Corinthian far outweigh all other imports: indeed, the 
only otlier fabric of the period found is Rhodian sey'enth-century ware,®* 
No Laconian at all has been found. Attic ware begins in the first years of 
the sixth century. In the middle of the sixth century, when Corinthian 


** Une, Oniin p, 63. ** Op. di. p. 1B2. 

” Selimilfl, oPr <if* p. 49, ** Ldc, fiL %, 7, no, 3, 

For die whole of ihia loctioii 3 ani vciy Cdiicli ** p, 5117* 193^ pp. iSSp 

indebted to Mr. T. J. EhtAbatbin, 302. 

** ^*-1 XXXni, p. iSi* Tig, 7, nu. ij 3 p 4, 6, 
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ware was disappearing, Attic ware was imported in increasing quantity, 
and Camiran and Fikellura began to be imported. Thus there was 
a practical monopoly of Corinthian ware from c, 700 b.c, until after 
Periander’s death (as Blakeway so strongly emphasised).®^ This pre¬ 
ponderance of Corinthian and scarcity of Attic would not be so striking 
were S^Tacuse a less important state, or one known not to have imported 
in any great bulk: for during the seventh century the same preponderance 
of Corinthian ware also occurs at all other western sites. But for Attic 
ware to have reached Marseilles and Cerv^etri before Syracuse, and to have 
spread to a large number of Italian and Sicilian sites without notably 
increasing in quantity there, may possibly imply that there was some 
trade agreement or arrangement between Syracuse and Corinth which 
prevented the former taking immediate and full advantage of Attic products. 
There is also the point that if, as seems probable, Attic ware was first carried 
in Corinthian ships, it might naturally be expected to appear first at 
S>'racuse. 

After 520 B.c. there is no profit in tracing the export of Attic B.F. ware 
without that of R,F.—^a subject in itself. The ware does indeed reach 
outlying districts in east and west, as one would expect from the increased 
ease of communication in the fifth century: and the appearance of the ware 
as far east as Deve Huymk,' on the caravan route from the Orontes valley 
to Carchemish \oa Aleppo,’ is only one indication of the enormous circula¬ 
tion attained by it towards the end of its period of production. 

One most important tjpe of Attic ware produced during this period 
lias been entirely omitted from the above classification—1 mean the plain 
panathenaic amphorae, the export of which apparently began quite early 
in the se\'enth century.^® The area covered by their diffusion is wide, 
and their importance for a correct estimation of Athenian export profound. 
It will have been observed that (of imported B.F, ware) a large number of 
sites included cups among their earliest imports, and that poor seconds in 
popularity ’ivere amphorae and lekythoi.®® Although on the face of it this 
preference for cups might support the theory that the Athenian market 
relied chiefly on the excellence of its finer fabric for export, and that in the 
earlier period at least Corinthian ware was still the vehicle for the export 
of scent and oil, the quantity of plain amphorae found indicates that trade 
in oil and other commodities w'as at least as important to Athens (from 
perhaps r. 650 b.c.) as trade in pottery alone. The Importance of thb 
early trade in oil is further emphasised by literary' and numismatic evidence 
— Le.j by Solon’s law forbidding the export of all goods except oil, and by 
the use of an oil amphora as a type on pre-Solonian coins.'*® Titus, though 
a surv ey of the Attic B.F, ware exported may illustrate the wide extent of 
Athenian commerce, it docs not by itself indicate the wealth and variety 
of interests involved. 

B. L. Bailey. 

Afurs. AnI. XW, p, 530, tl^ and PI. Xll. ** For tyP^ '’f Auie Wire ijcportcd ^ Rictjter 

*• BS/t XXXIV, 1933, p. 47, Yj. ■ Dbtrlbution of Atik Pottery,* BSA XI. 

” JflS 1935. pp. t44-3 and note 6a. « SdtiAan, ep. fU. n. HI, a-i I. 

HflJifTia II, 1933. pp. 570-1, 
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The orthodox date for Solon’s archonship, 594/3, was undisputed 
until^ the discovery of the Atkeriaion Politeia ^; then two passages in this 
treatise cast doubt upon this date and introduced further profalems. The 
purpose of this paper ^ is to reconsider these two passages and to show 
that the Ath. Poi. in fact gives the date of Solon’s archonship, during which 
the Seisachtheia was enacted, as 594/3, and gives the date of a second com¬ 
mission, during w'hich the Tfi'omotkesta was passed, as 592/1; and I shall 
then consider how far the narratives of Plutarch and Aristotle imply that 
Solon held two separate commissions. My paper accordingly falls into 
two sections: the chronological data, and the Sfisacktheia and the 

X&mothesia. 

I. The Chronological Data 

xApoUodorus, Chronica^ placed the of Solon in the 46th Olympiad 
(596/5-593/2) archonship of Solon in OI. 46, 3 (594/3) ; this is 

proved conclusively by the statements by later chronographers and 

scholiasts, who derived their information from Apollodorus.® As Apollo- 
dorus w^as consulting (he Attic archon-lists, his authority in lixlng the date 
of Solon’s archonship to 594/3 is impeccable; on the other hand, his 

dating of Solon’s dttui] is an inference of ^vhich the truth does not 

concern us, 

Aristotle, Aih. Pol. xiii i, states the inten'al of years betw'^een the 
archonship of Solon and that of Damasias ; as the latter can be dated 
{cf. injra) to 582/:, we should, by reckoning backwards, be able to date 
the archonship of Solon, Unfortunately the passage had been emended 
or interpreted in various ways.^ There are, however, no a priori grounds 
for emendation, since the manuscript is bo (It early and dependable,^ In 
interpreting this passage one must bear in mind that in this treatise the 


^ Cf. F. Apoli^is ChFjfiiiJt, m PhUol&^kcfu 

UnlfT5TAcJivii^tn vol, l& (1903) p. l6flp “ Bri diflKT 
U berdiulinimuii^ dev Zcu^bsc, zu denen noch 
indiTckLc treten, hut dctm auch vof Atiflimlurig der 
naiiTrici: niemanil an dcr Auiiitnileiiiit dea 
Jahra 594/3 eeavfccifclL' 

* Read in ahortcr form lo di* Cambridge Philo- 
logiraJ Xovtfaber 1933. 

^ Eho^tlei LjcrlJiu i 63^ CDi^mens Aii^Kandriniiii 
.S'rfBBWifl i 65, and Tadan ad OraiCii 41 darit the 
In the tVMtli *^031V Or luptrorm 
to the 46[h OhiTLpijid £ m Ruschitif Nifronjmi 
Chumkon 99 the l-adn 4V(&S., suppofied by CyrUlys, 
^vc the 4lhh Olympiad for ma iuf^ CMsHudL 

Aa [he^ fbur the tiiLlTibcT ii] ciui be laicly 

emended to Ml in Suidzj ytyokPi K.T.X. and 


m SrboL Demeuth. xW 64 it,T.X. J and 

I he Armenian MSS. of £u$eblU94 whEch give the 47th 
Qlympiadp uioy be diimksed ns inuccmately Lrans^ 
mil [mg ApDlEodorus^ date. 7~he date of Solon's 
ardiQmhip it given by I>jogcrkcS Laertius i ^3 

and by the Latin of EuSebEiu 

Sdon lua turn twiitvif as Olympiad 46, 3 ™ 594/3 S 
as these tviiD agree in the year, and os their dAtura 
for the OI^Tnpiad is eanfumed, there h no rea.^ii to 
doubt the fael that in .^pollodorm Sedon was archon 
594 / 3 - fcA Jacoby, lot. eiL 

* Some of these are ^ummartRtd ui J. E. Sandyi 
second edition ( 1913 ], pp. 50 !. 

* iTiis chapter of the P&t. h wriiten in the 
first hand, which is especially good; F. G. Ken- 
yon^s edition (id9[)p pp. sti f. 
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reckoning is inclusive of both termim,® that the connection of thought, 
tliough loosely phrased, is consecutive, and that the Greek (as compared 
^vith that of Plutarch in corresponding passages) is lacking in precision. 
The passage runs thus:— 

Triv yiv oOv drTToST^iilov iiTOii^aorto Sid TccsjiTaj Totj alTlay, Zd^iijvoj S* 
dTToBriJii^aavTos, fri ttis iroAfws TETCpayiJivrit jUu Srr) Tirrapa Bif^yov iv 
Ttaux'?' ■rriuTiTcp pend ttiv ou KocTE(rrr|(ycxy apyovret 6id tt^v 

<rT[dff]iv, Kai TrdAii; etei irepifrep ?Hd ttjv ocuTf{v ottfiov dvapx^^ ^oiriouv, petd 
Bi ToOra 6id tSIv oOtSu Acepioaias ff1p£0£lt apxwv fni 5uo Kai Edo pfiua; 

Swj ^^TiXden ^19 dpxn?. (Teubner ed. Opperman 1928,) 


‘ This then ^ was ilic reason ;%'hy Solon made his departure. And 
after his departure, the state being still in turmoil, for four years it is true 
they lived at peace,® but in the fifth after Solon^s archomhip they did not 
institute an archon owing to Uie faction, and again in the fifth year for 
the same reason they caused an anarchia. Thereafter at die same interval 
of time ® Damasias being elected archon held office for tivo years and two 
months untif he was forcibly ejected from office,’ 

If we take the passage from ™ iriinTTCji prrd t^jv ZdXuvo$ dpxi^v to 
the end, there is no difficulty in the Greek, and the reckoning from the 
arclionsbip of Damasias gives the archonsliip of Solon as 594/3, the year 
recorded by Apollodorus; for, the three intervals of peace being each of 
three years’ duration (for with inclusive reckoning the fifth year ’ includes 
the year from tvhich and the year to tvhich one reckons), we have the 
following table: — 


5 go,'89 dvapxicc 


Solon archon 


1 

585/4 

1 

58B/7 


584/3, 

i-h; fiouxi? 

587/6 


583/^?] 

J 

586/5 dvqpxfff 

582/1 


abuses his office 


This is the only meaning which the Greek text can give; the reasons for 
omitting Bid tc5v cnCrriov xpovtov or reckoning exclusively have been caused 
by the awkivardness of the preceding sentence and by the passage xxv i, 
which ill my opinion has been hitherto misapplied. 

In the preceding sentence the four years of peace are apparently 
reckoned IdXwvos dnroSiiui^oavTo?— i.e., from the date of Solon’s departure; 
that is, by inclusive reckoning the four years include the year of Solon’s 
departure, and, as we should express it, a peaceful interval of three years 
followed after the year of his departure. But in the following sentence 
(closely linked by the antithesis of viiv and Bl) Aristotle changes his 


• CJ* F. Jawby ep, df. p, 170. 

^ nlv U miJiiipttVc in thifi Ercaiue, ^ ebj* 
is And X. 

* The Teybncr icxt U here falscty punciuiiEcd, for 
eJic vkit iiid M, together with the QmiuiQn df 
after irtMirPEp, ihopw^ that the fteniencet are cldsdy 
Jmked anEi arc both reauined la ihc phra^ koi 


TThrrrrc^. 

■ Thai thii U the meiiiilng of Eiie phrase 
ovTwir ii clear Treia p^cncral Greek mage 

BJid from die EKSuipIc Jd Arutode Palifki ui p. l 
33^ died h/Y Ctff lralhtaii sSigs, p, 

^ ^ Aa Baucr^ Wiiamawjtz, Busolt, ReinAchj PoSaJKl 
and athem have done- 
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reference-poiiii of dating from the year of Solon’s departure to the year 
of Solon’s archoitship; since the three year interval renaains the same, 
this change is logical only if the year of Solon’s departure and the year 
of Solon’s archonship are one and the same—and that in point of fact is 
impossible. 

W’c must conclude, then, either that .Aristotle, if he reckoned from the 
year of Solon’s departure, made an error in adding the phrase iirra triv 
idXwvos < 4 pxn''—but this is most improbable, because in this passage he is 
clearly commenting on an archon-list—or that, if he reckoned from the 
year of Solon’s archonship, he did not intend the phrase Z^eovo; dnroSni^- 
fjCTocvTos to be the reference-point of dating. The latter alternative has 
much in its favour. In ch. xi, t Aristotle had given the reasons for which 
Solon dnroBiiuiav hroififfocro and, after digressing into Solon’s poems (ch. xii), 
he resumes that phrase at the opening of ch. xiii; continuing, then, with 
this thought in the connecting phrase ZoXwvos 6’ drroSriMiitfavTo?, hb inten¬ 
tion is to sho^v that anarchy followed Solon’s reforms at regular inteiv'als. 
A paraphrase of the intended meaning might read; ‘ Solon departed and 
the state remained in a turmoil, for, though four years of peace followed, 
the fifth after Solon’s archonship saw anarchy.’ The explanation is thus 
available that what was intended to be a connecting clause with the 
previous sentence did in fact become a temporal clause defining the main 
verb Siiiyov. Thus by a loose piece of WTiting (such as we find elsewhere 
in this treatise) i^isiotlc has written a sentence which in strict logic is 
incompatible with tvhat follows; fortunately his general meaning is clear, 
once we see where the confusion lies. 

The passage xiii, i may then be paraphrased 5 n terms of English 
reckoning as follows: ‘ After Solon’s departure the state was still in a 
turmoil; though during three years {593/2-591/0) they lived at peace, 
yet in the fourth (590/B9) after Solon’s archonship (594/3) they did not 
institute an archon owing to the faction; and again in the fourth year 
(58G/5) for the same reason they caused an anarchia. Thereafter at the 
same interv'al of time Damasias being elected archon (582/1) held office 
for two years and two months, until forcibly ejected from office,’ It thus 
affords welcome confirmation of the date given by authors using .Apollo - 
dorus. It dates Solon’s archonship to 594/3.Aristotle, Ath. Poi. xiv t 
(ngiaioTpcrros) Korioxe 'ch'/ AKpotroAiv frn BEvt^pep Koti TpiaKtxrr^ M£Td Tfiv 
TcSv vojKov Bectiv, hrl K«ufou fipyovro^. The year of Corneas’ archonship 
is known as 561/0 from the Marmor Parium (Jacoby FHG 239 A 40), 
and the thirty-second year before 561/60 reckoning inclusively is 592/1. 
Tiic usual deduction from this passage is that Aristotle here dates the 
archonship of Solon to 592. i; as this conflicts with the statement in xiii i, 
scholars have been compeiled to emend and experiment with the trans¬ 
lation of xiii I or else emend this passage. The more usual method is 

The ac«3uai of Soloa'B Icgiikiticin and ihc don^, bui or ernend the latrr pwage, xiv, t 

interval of time which must enfued before tf. Kcnytm^i edilion pp. 33 and and Jacoby 

crLticinFL from (he ajctuol working of the sysiem Ap^Itodors Chr^ik pp. J 70 And 171. 

iW. K and \\j make It Impossible to plicc Proposed by Bauer and folEoii'icd <rf. Sandys 

theu 4;vcnts wiLhin lea than one year. VVilamowitK, Jacoby. 

twcn>'i>n and Jacoby both take adiij t aa I hAve 
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to cut the knot by emending 5 euT€pct> to Tcr&pTcjsj butj since the cardinal 
numbers in the Atk, Pol. MSS. are written in full and not in symbol)^'* 
there are no grounds for such an emendation- Alternatively, it has been 
assumed that this passage is correct and xiii i should be emended to coincide 
with it, w'hich yields the conclusion that Solon’s archonship, according to 
Aristotle, dated to 592 t. If so, as both Aristotle and Apollodorus were 
using Attic archon lists, one or other of them must have made a mistake 
as absurd as copying out the date of William the Conqueror incorrectly 
from a list of the Kings of England. 

Yet Aristotle does not here say yrrid ttjv ZoAuvo; but het^i 

Twv vouuv filoiv. The assumption that the phrase ‘ after the passage of 
the laws ’ is equivalent to ‘ after the archonship * lies at the root of the 
whole difficulty which besets the handling of the two passages in the Atk, 
PoL \ for, once that assumption has been made, it is necessary to jeopardise 
one passage for the sake of the other by methods which in the case of this 
text are unjustifiable. If we had no more evidence, one might argue 
ad about the theoretical correctness of the assumption 5 but, as I 

hope to show in the second part of this paper, there is evidence both in the 
Ath. Pol. and in Plutarch which indicates that the assumption is incorrect. 

The date of the archonship of Damasias, which in discussing Atk. Pol. 
xiii 1 assumed to be 582/1, must be cotifirmed before I turn to the second 
part of this paper. The Marmor Parium (.A. 38) gives the year 582/1, in 
which the oTEfoviTrij (Seywv was re-Cstablished at Delphi, dpxoirros ’A^i^vnm 
Aojiaaiou toO Beur^pou. The w'ords toO BEvrepou are added to distinguish 
him from an earlier archon of the same name— i.e., Damasias I archon in 
^39/8 further, as these words would only be added at the first appear¬ 
ance of Damasias II, thej' show that 582/1 was the first of Damasias’ two 
years of archon-ship. That the year is accurately transmitted in the 
Marmor Parium has been shown by Jacoby,*® who adduce.^ other passages 
associating the oTctpcwlTTij dytov with the year of Damasias; moreover, this 
is supported by the preceding entry In the Marmor Parium, recording the 
re-establishment of 6 6 yuuviKo^ in the archonship of Simon as 591/0, 

w*hich gives the multiple of tlircc (a ninc-^'car interval) required between 
the tw'O Pythian festivals. The further archons recorded for this period 
fit in without difficulty; for the year before Solon we have Philombrotus *" 
(095/4)f fo*' *he year after, Dropides *® (593/2), and for the year 592/1 
Eucrates,*® if we define the year in the Olympiad 47 during 'which 
Anacharsis visited Solon as the one in which his constitutional reform was 
passed. We may thus implement the table given above:— 

595/4 Philombrotus (a year of trrdffis; c/l Atk. Pol. ii and v 2; and 
Plut. Solon xiii) 

594/3 Solon {Aik. Pol, xiii t; Diog. L. 1 62) 

Eauftf mild Siindy? injsuggcsting iJiiit « ** I'hilostraiu^ i iS ApwiriCns 61 Irftd 

A corrapckin of 6 Dtvrriuok thU important faci:, ‘ASiivdtas 

J3iDn>'siLjj Halk., Ui Diqg. L. \ (01 Mya B" cw-f*v (AnatlliirsU} 

Jacoby Apoiiii^fS p- lu ('4 and df" ’’Aflh^vtjy narA Tt]v TEoaopoKOOTi'^v 

FfKw 3 D pp. f, 4^uirm*5a tnl 

” Fiat. Soim HUY L 23 (Tcybner ed, ! 5 iniciu» I90 €)p 
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593/2 Dropidesl 

592/1 Eucrates Uifiyov 4 v {Ath, Pol. xJii i) 

591/0 Simon 

590/89 dvapxtff {Ath, Pal. xiii l) 

Finally, the only other archon we know for the period in question k 
Philippus in the year 588/7 (Clemens Alex, Stromata I 395 P), which falls 
ivithin the second period of peace. 

2. The Seisachtheia and the Nomothesia 

In studying the chronological problem I have suggested that Aristotle 
dates Solon^s archonship to 594/3 and fj tuu vouwu Qiai? to We 

must now enquire whether Aristotle himself makes that distinction else¬ 
where in the AtL PoL, and whether our knowledge of Solon’s career derived 
from other sources supports this interpretation. 

A. Aristotle ^ Aik. Pol ’ 

Aristotle sees two reasons for discontent before Solon’s archonship— 
an economic Sou^dot and a restricted TroJuTiia (Atk PoL ii iv 5, v i). 
Having recorded the election and powers of Solon (v 2j a passage to 
which ! shall return), he gives the substance of what Solon did; in vi 
the economic reforms, especially the ypsc&v dTroKoirai , , 05 oiKjKix&etav 

KoAoOffiv, and in vii-viii the constitutional reforms (vii 1, iroMTefav Si 
Korriorrioi KOil voiious I0iy<fiv fiXAcws). In ix Aristotle passes judgement on 
the whole body of Solon’s reforms. It would appear that Aristotle,^ in 
writing a constitutional handbook, has here arranged the Soloiiian 
reforms bv sulyect-matter, keeping a distinction between economic^ and 
constitutional reforms and emphasising particularly the constitutional 
aspects. But in x he adds a chronological note: iv uiw o 5 w -rolj v 6 uoi 5 
TflcOxa 60KEI flEivai 5 nuoTiKd, irpd Si xfi? vo|jo 9 e(Tl(W -rijv tmv x[pJ^«v 

fdTrolKOTriiv, Kcti urrd TaCrra xViv t£ tcui/ ncxpcov kcA ffTaSuMV uni Triv xoG 
vomauffTos In his legislation then these arc in my opinion 

the democratic features; but before the legislation he enacted the can¬ 
cellation of debt and thereafter the increase in measures weights and 
coinage.’) He here marks a chronological gap between the cancellation 
of debts OT Seisachiheia (vi i), followed by reforms in measures, weights and 
coinage, and the constitutional reforms entitled vouoetuicr. Hpe we 
have the explanation of the two dates recorded by Aristotle m xin 594/3 
for the archonship (when the Seisaehtheia and economic reforms were 
carried) and in xiv 592/ 1 for fi ™v vouuv or A'ome/AMja, w^hich 
resumes the phrase vo|io6Eulot in x and is there explained constitutional 
reform by contrast with the economic reforms or Seisachtheia, 

in xi Aristotle returns to his arrangement by subject-mat ter: xi i, 


The Greet k here miniculiitc i while ^ TaflJra refers to ihc pTMthny phme 

«}v tl r^umplLve, ihc u cLiii« has no main verb. not W ^ ^ 

One call supply a verb such ai Sfiia^vutis ii™ C- T* Seltman, iVj p. lOp 

for lhc paxiicipic but the gramomr does noi takes U. 

justify \%* 
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the constitutional reforin (Stordfaj Tf|w -rroKiTiiav) causing discontent, 
Solon decided to depart; xi 2 ‘besides’ (Amo Si nal),- the cancellation 
of ^ debts caused discontent, which Solon resisted. The sequence of 
Aristotle’s statements here proceeds from his own prior interest in con¬ 
stitutional matters; but the chronological note in x makes it clear that 
in this passage the chronological sequence is, first, economic reforms, 
followed by a discontent which Solon resisted, and, secondly, constitutional 
reforms followed by further discontent, in face of which Solon decided to 
go abroad. In xii .^istotle quotes two passages from a poem of Solon, 
w'hich is concerned with the constitutional reform, and a poem -nou 

(xii 3) of which the application by Aristotle is not clear; he then quotes 
a poem concerned with the Seisacktkeia (xii 4 Bi« tt]v atierdxeeiov) and 
another W'hich he appears to date to after both .VhiTwMwia and Seisackthfia 
(xii 5 TTpos tetj OoTEpotf aijrf«v pEii^riuoipice; (S!ii90T4p4j.v cf. xi fin. 
aP9OT^p0E$ ftvaimtben). In xii, too, Aristotle arranges by subject-matter; 
in order to obtain the chronological sequence we must reverse the order 
of tlie poems cited as applicable to these .specific subjects. 

We find, then, that Aristotle has arranged his narrative primarily by 
content, giving prior place to specifically constitutional points, but he has 
indicated the chronological sequence of two main bodies of reform in a 
manner which enables us to re-arrange in chronological sequence, if we 
so wish, the information tyhich he gives. But in composing the chapters 
on Solon in this way he has produced some confusion, especially in x and 
xi, which disguises the bearing of the clear dates given in .xiii and xiv, 
whereby the Seisacidhda enacted during his archonship is dated to 594/3 
and the Komotkesia is dated to 592/1 when Solon was not archon, but held 
some extraordinary office. We may tentatively divine the distinction of 
tw'o offices in v 2 tiXouro koiv^ Koti fipyovrot ^o^uvoc, kqcI Tfiv 

TToAiTfiov hT^ptij/av oijfTtp, where Aristotle again lumps together by con¬ 
tent ; it seenut likely that Solon was appointed Sp)(uv koI BicAXctKrVjs to 
solve economic problems, and was later appointed to an unnamed office 
carr>'ing full powers over the constitution, which he was to reform. 

B. Pluimchy * Sohn ’ 

Plutarch’s Selen .xii-xix, with which we are here concerned, and the 
Aih. Pol. in the chapters on Solon, have been conclusively shown to derive 
from a common source, Androtion’s As Attkides were written in 

a chronological form, it is clear what Aristotle has done with the work of 
Androtion ; he has re-arranged the matter in a form suitable to his purpose 
{Atkt PoL ii and v— viiij laying emphasis on constitutional points and passing 
his verdicts on Solon the constitutionalist (ix), and he has then introduced 
a note of chronology based on Androtion’s Atthis. The importance of 
Plutarch s Solon lies in the fact that he preserves the arrangernent of 
Androtion and passes fewer verdicts ofhb own; we thus find in Plutarch 
the clearer form of the fourth-centuiy tradition cry'stallised by ^\ndrotion, 

t* 'jStSkIrt/ tiQl * simuliancCHialy % for the koI driTMon-cd pr?^cd^ llic 

fivfl and the DOlc in X that the “ <y. F, E. Adcock A 7 m figja) 3Lii p. t f. 
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After the muddied Greek and confused order of the Ath. Pol. it is a relief 
to turn to Plutarch, who here, as in other respects, clarifies and corrects 
Aristotle. 

After describing the economic crisis (xiii 1 . a6 f.), Plutarch records 
that Solon, as a neutral party hetTi^'Cen rich and poor, was elected fipxwi' 

. . . 6 \idu Ktii SioMocicTfig Kotl uo[jo0iTTi? (xiv h 24); his measures in this 
office include ’tfjv tmv ehroisoTriiiv (xv I, 2! ), prohibition of usury on 

the person (xv 1. 24), and a reform in the coinage, of which Plutarch 
distrusts Androtion’s interpretation (xv 1 . 25 f.). These reforms pleased 
neither the rich nor the poor (xvi 1 , i); Plutarch then quotes the two 
poems of Solon which Aristotle cited (Ath. Pol. xii 3 and 5) as illustrating 
the discontent which followed these economic reforjns. ‘ Soon, however,’ 
continues Plutarch (x^t I, 23 Toxiir Mtvroi) ‘ the people, perceiving the 
expediency of Solon’s reforms and sinking their private griev'anccs, united 
in a state-sacrifice which they named the Siisachtiteia ; kqei t6v 
Tf(S -noXiTEias BiopBoiTqv Kal votiofl^rrju dml&ei^cfu; oO to pev to 6 ' oOxh -Jraura S' 

SpccAcos FtTiTpitpavTEs, < 4 pxo(?» IkkAiticfIu?, 6i>«cwTi'|pio, Kal TlpTiMa ToOrtJV htderrou 

Kci dpi6p6v Kal Koripov Spioai XOovra Kai (puXdTTOvTct twv vrtapxdvT&jv kbI koOe- 
errtoTtov 6 ti SoKoir) — that is they appointed Solon ‘ modifier of the constitu¬ 
tion ’ and legislator, giving him full and absolute power over all depart¬ 
ments of the constitution. The measures which he passed in this capacity 
follow (xvii-xxiv); the account, which is much fuller than that in Aris¬ 
totle, appears to be drawn both from Androtion and from other sources ; 
after his laws had been passed (xxv 1. 10), the critical and censorious 
attitude of his fcllow'-citizens (t6 GuodpEorou xal (piXalTiov tmv troXiToiv) 
caused Solon’s departure from Attica for a period of ten years. In the 
course of these chapters Plutarch (xviii) quotes the poem of Solon cited 
by Aristotle (xii t) to illustrate the constitutional reforms. 

The chronologically arranged narrative of Plutarch makes it quite 
clear that Solon held two separate commissions: elected for the first as 
archon, reconciler, and legislator to deal with economic problems, he passed 
reforms which were primarily economic in nature; appointed for the 
second as modifier of the constitution and legislator, he passed constitu¬ 
tional reforms by virtue of his full and absolute power over all depart¬ 
ments of the constitution. Between these t\vo commissions occurred the 
discontent of botli parties after his economic reforrns had comc into effect; 
as the liberation of the Plectemoroly the rearrangement of land boundaries 
in Attica, the repatriation of Attic citizens sold Into slavery at home and 
abroad, and the reforms in currency w'eights and measures were comprised 
under the first commission, we should not be over-generous in allowing 
the space of a year or more for the reforms to be enacted and the discon¬ 
tent to grow. The interval between this discontent and the people’s 
reconciliation and reappointment of Solon to another commission is 
expressed by Plutarch’s ToxCi mevtoi. How long was this intert'al? 

** It 5«Tm probable ibai itus w tht isjfigin of the dicEjEiHi of ihc fourili ceniury; Aih. vi i 4^ 

rerm 1 a hicK Srtms to be a colloquml tilJc Qus6r]i(^iav Kohoi^v wj irTCkXtifliMiTW -Ti lUpporu 

like and hot that by the; popular &rigia of the word. 

Fluiirth KV L aip which imAcki of the ipeGiOAtt 
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Plutarch, like us, may have had in mind the reforms of the Gracchi as a 
parallel case, and we might on general grounds suppose that a year perhaps 
elapsed between the t^vo commissions of Solon. Fortunately we are not 
dependent on general considerations; for we find the exact dates w'hich we 
require in the Ath. Pol, 

If my belief is correct that Plutarch preserves Androtion’s Atthis more 
faithfully than Aristotle docs, we find from these chapters of Plutarch that 
And rot ion considered Solon to have held two commissions. If, then, 
Plutarch’s account is substantially that given by Androtion, we can 
\dsualise the basis of Aristotlc^s account and ive can see just how Aristotle 
re-arranged it; he ran the two commissions of Solon, kept distinct in 
Androtion-Pluiarch, into one sentence^* introducing Solon’s measures 
{Ath. Pol. V 2), he dropped out the currency reform from the chapters 
dealing with the main reforms (vi-viii), and lie took the quotations from 
Solon’s poems out of their chronological setting and stuck them all together 
into his chapter xii. After assessing the democratic element in the main 
reforms (Lx), Aristotle inserted a note of chronolog)' and an explanation 
of the currency reform, which is a tacit criticism of .Vndrotion’s theory, 
together with the change of weights and measures. In xi he resumed the 
narrative with the departure of Solon, giving the reasons for popular 
discontent in the order of his interest and not in the chronological order 
which we find in Androtion-Plutarch. But Aristotle is not altogether loss; 
he does preserve the date of the second commission in which the Jfomothmit 
ivas enacted, the clue to the meaning of the Toy^' V£vto\ of Plutarch. We 
can thus conclude that the economic reforms, which the people called the 
Seisackiheia, were passed by Solon as archon in 594/3 ; that the application 
of the reforms, the ensuing discontent of both sides and their reconcilia¬ 
tion, and the reappointment of Solon fell in 593/2; and that the con¬ 
stitutional reforms of Solon were passed in tlie year of Ills second com¬ 
mission, 592/1- 

C. Poerns 


In comparing the narratives of Plutarch and Aristotle we have touched 
upon Solon’s poems. As the fragments of his poems are mainly religious, 
we cannot expect much e\'idcncc from them to support the chronology I 
have suggested for Solon the statesman. Frag. 3 and 4IL 1-8 (ed. Diehl) 
date in my chronology to before 594/3» for they evidently refer to the 
stasis, to heal which Solon was elected archon; frag, 23, 24, and 25, 
referring to the discontent after the Seisiuhtheia,^'^ date from the chrono- 


** Although i do not atl&ch much importarlcc lo 
ahort vcrba[ echoes^ it h vmth obften'ing that Afhr 
Puf, y 3 CtaoMTO jtJOLvfl ^ 

fcaS Tf\w -poArtfloif oCttA} has ward^ in 

common wtUi Pttit- Solon kiv L 33 

wcusoeiTifl) and XVI L 3$ (Ti^t TToAitrias 

KOf ^ 
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Atihk. 
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II. to this fragment with Diehl ; MA 11 . 9-12 are 
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logcEhirr in Androtion Atihis^ 
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dcalj With coiutiliJtionai mattecft}; fraj?. 34 from the 
context in PluL Soion xv and from Pol. xii 4 
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ellher 593/3 or 591/0, but Flutacch 9eEile:i the poiiit}. 
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logical context in Pint. Solon to 593/2; and frag, 5, referring to the dis¬ 
content after the dates from the context in Pint, Solan and in 

the AlL FoL to 591/0 just before he departed from Attica, Since these 
fragments can be dated to these years from the contexts in Plutarch and 
Aristotle, we must see whether their content is compatible with the sug¬ 
gested distinction between Solon's Seisae/Uheia and Frag, 3 and 

4 IL 1-8 have little bearing on this particular distinction. Frag. 23 1. 21 r 
the words inElpct; TrctTp{6o5 [ooiioipfav, expressing the popular desire 

for what W'as later know'n as yns dvaBaape^, spring from the reforms in 
land-tenure which Solon introduced by his Seisachtheia ; and the sugges¬ 
tion that Solon might well have made himself tyrant can aptly be referred 
to his tenure of the archonship, which Damasias 11 later tried to convert 
into a tyranny. Frag, 24 11 , 20 f. contains the same idea of the manner 
in which Solon could have exploited his position, and may therefore also 
refer to his archonship; in 11. 1-20 he defends what he has done by appeal¬ 
ing to Black Earth to look upon his reform in land-tenure and his repatria¬ 
tion of citizens enslaved for debt, measures whicl’i, as w e have seen, belong 
to the Seisachtheia; and I take it that 11 . 18-20 in the context refer to 
equality before the law in matters of land-tenure and debt. Frag, 25 seems 
also to refer to the archonship and the Seiintht/ieia; in 1. 6 he expresses 
the idea w'hich occurs in frag. 24 L 22, in 1, 9 he puns on opos perhaps 
with reference to frag, 24 1. 6, and in 1, 2 ‘ what the people now have ' 
may refer to their liberty and land-tenure. Frag, 5 clearly refers to the 
constitutional solution contained in the ,\'omothesia ; cj. the political 
terms ylpos itnd ouv 

Thus the datable fragments of Solon’s poems are in their content 
compatible with the distinction I have drawn between the Sejsachtheia and 
the Mmothesia. We may even go further, and say; they give some e\'idcnce 
in support of it; for frags. 23, 24, and 25 contain no reference xvhatevcr 
to any constitutional reform; equally frag. 5 is concerned only with con¬ 
stitutional matter. But on the orthodox theory, that all Solon’s reforms, 
both economic and constitutional, were enacted in one year and Solon’s 
poems of justification came after that year, it would be dillicult to explain 
w'hy one set of poems should be concerned exclusively with economic 
matters, and another, cited hrlpcisOI irou, exclusively with constitutional 
matters. 

D. The J^umbired Laws of Solon 

The few' laws of Solon w'hich are numbered by the Axan^s ““ are also 
compatible w'ith the division of Solon’s work ’which I have suggested. In 
Plutarch Solon xix the eighth law of the 13th Axon is cited; that tliose 
deprived of franchise npiv t\ I6AQ3ira should be enfranchised, except 

those who as a result of certain trials were in exile drrt 4 6£cr|j6s ilfdvTi oBe. 


^ Frag, 5 13 ^ the gefhcra,! conteati in Plul- p- 

5 ^ 3tviii ami from ihc poailiun of importance nivcn » ’rflcae law arc in my opinion genuine for ihe 
to both I “6 and II. 7-10 in Arucotle'i ciiaiion mml part f iJdi appikl in partlcuUr to the lawi with 
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As the law is retrospective, the terminus irpiv fi suggests 

that tliis law was passed during Solon's archonship (594 ■3), and the phrase 
6t£ 6 6eou6s i<p6vii 66 e refers to the time of publication—'i.?., probably 
within the year 594’3- Is its content suel\ that it forms pan of the 
Seisachtheia and not the J^i^’ornothesia reforms? Commentators have been so 
interested in speculating what persons form the exception made in the 
law, that they have not asked who w'ere to benefit by the restoration of 
franchise.®^ It seems to me that this law conferred the franchise on those 
who had been sold into slaverv' abroad or at home, a status which must 
have been preceded by loss of franchise (presumably under the pre- 
SoIonian law' of debt); the law' therefore was to benefit those mentioned 
by Solon frag. 24 1 . 8 f,, and the exceptions W'cre made to prevent undesir¬ 
ables from joining the flood of those returning from exile. On the other 
hand, w'e know' of no context in the J^'omotliesia in w'hich this law would fit. 

If my interpretation is correct, the Axones of Solon fall into two 
groups assignable to different commissions; ^ to the group passed in 
594.3 those as far at least as no, 13 belong to 594. 3. Thus the other 
laws numbered by an Axm prior to no. 13 should also belong to this 
year; of these there arc three, all from the first The law' for¬ 

bidding export of any natural product except olive-oil (Plut. S0IOI1 xxiv) 
is usually regarded as a standing law w'hich promoted Attic commerce by 
encouraging the growth of olives; it seems to me, however, that its first 
effect would be deleterious to .\ttic export trade, for the increased output 
of olives would take a generation to beeonie effective, I therefore suggest 
that this was a purely temporary measure passed in order to retain all 
food supplies, except olive-oil, in w'hich there w'as already a surplus, for 
the feeding of liberated slaves and repatriated slaves and exiles.*® It 
belongs, then, to the Seisachtheia period. The law regulating the care of 
widow's and orphans, cited from the first Axon, may also belong to this 
period of social upheaval, Tlte laws of Draco on homicide, cited by 
Demosthenes (x.\iii 28) from the first Axon and copied (409/8) in the 
republication of the law' from the TfpwTos diyocov W’hich in both cases is 
probably the first Axon of Solon's laws,** are known from Plutarch {Solon 
x\'ii) and Aristotle {Aih. Pal. vii) to have been retained by Solon v%'hcn he 
cancelled the other Draconian law's; since the cancelled law's must have 
included the law's of debt w'hich had legalised the debt-slavery ended by 
Solon's SeisachlheiSf this part of the first Axon may also be dated to 594/3-** 


** For ifiiiaiiM J. E. &iir>'p pr iBg, 

who ihinJcs it allowed fhe ^\lcniaconidac to return 
but not the dcwcndanla of Cylon, and F. IC. Adcock 
iji CAM iv 45, who holds \t excluded both parties. 
I with the latlcr'i iuterprctaiiolir 

■* Within the giwps the order may have been 
acrordiris to the gtnemment dcpa^^^lcnt eoncemed 
in each casc^ but thJj does not aHecE the telatJvc 
pcvilion oflawa passtrd in 594/3; B-iid. 391/1. 

” AnjiWie who wm reddeni in Athem during 
the period after the Creco-Turluah war witi under^ 
stand the cITeet of m suddeii inrrease in the popula¬ 
tion of Attics. 


Todn GHf no. G7p and olhcn cotyidcr that the 
ommion at the lnw on premeditated murder in this 
.-Iatjir ihow^ [hat the was Solonian. 

On this point an objection may be made 
ajaimt my Slew; Plutarch and Arisiotlc quote this 
law tint under ehapErrs dealing wjth the 
Bitdj as it occurs in the same position in boEh Plutarch 
and Ariitotlc, It Stood in tliat context in .^jtdroitou. 
EiEhcT Andtmiinn has errcdi (as is dcmanstrably t^he 
case in iiatLng that o1 ^ouiKot were retained, 

since one of them wai repealed, cf. Tod Cif. 
p. ^t€] or Solon did not finady cancel all lllC 
Draconian code until the .-Vbmfl'iAtiifi. 
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From Axoms numbered after 13 we have two laws. On the i6th, a 
lavs' regulating the value of sacrifices (Pint. Solon xxlii) may belong both 
by the numbering of the Axon and by the nature of the law to either 
Seisachtheia or A’omotkesia^ but more probably to the latter. The laws 
governing adoption cited from the 21st Axon clearly belong to the 
J^'omolhesia, for they effect an important change in the yivos system across 
which the Sotonian constitution cut, 

E. Afirwr Passages 

The visits of Epimenides and of Anacharsis to Solon are dated by 
Diogenes Laertius (1, no and loi respectively) to the 46th Olympiad for 
the former and to the 47th Olj’mpiad for the latter; as both these state¬ 
ments derive from Apollodorus,^^ they rest on good authority. The object 
of Epimenides was to purify the state this visit, then, would fac the 
preliminary to the Seisachiheia reforms, in order to remove the pollution 
which was thought to bring on Athens continual a-rdxsi^. He is also said 
to have advised Solon in his legislation (Piut. Solon xii I, 31). Plutarch 
dates his visit by the context to just before Solon’s archonship, and Euse¬ 
bius dates his visit to Olympiad 46, 2 — 595/4—which we can accept 
as derived from Apollodorus. Aristotle (A/A, Poi, t) is alone in dating 
the visit of Epimenides to just after the trial of the Alcmaeonidac, and he 
may well be mistaken. The visit of Anacharsis fell in the 471!! Olympiad 
(592 I to 589/8) in the archonship of Eucrates; as a sage of the epoch, 
it is probable that he came to advise in the constitutional reform, .'As 
Solon had left Athens on any theoiy' by 590/89 (the year of anarchin), 
and as Simon was archon in 591/0, the year in which Solon was visited by 
Anacharsis— i.e., the archonship of Eucrates—must be 592/1; if, as I 
suggest, the Xomothesia was enacted in this year, we can see the reason for 
Anacharsis’ visit. Thus the chronology here suggested recewes some 
support from the fact that one sa^e visited Athens in 595/4 and another 
in 592/1, and that both were associated by antiquity with reforms enacted 
by Solon, 

III, Summary of Conclusions 

,As the argument has necessarily concentrated on point by point, I 
append a brief summary of Solon’s career as I see it in light of the chrono¬ 
logy which I have advocated. 

In 595/4 Solon, who had already made his name as a poet-statesman 
and soldier,®* was elected as archon for the ensuing year 594/3 to act as 
BioAAoxti^S in the cnaffts, vvhicit turned primarily on economic issues; 
during the year before he took office he probably wTotc the poems of 


Harpocmlkiti Sti ot ttohitdI 
€/, F. Jsicoi?)' Apollodor^ Chr^atk p, i 63 a- 8? 
^ Hicr \lc$t iicKa- ApolMur i!u Gruiulc.^ 

■■ Diogenes i lio; EuscbiiiJ Hitnmjmi Chfmkcm 
OIh 4161 a; SuidM gives the Otyrnpiiici as lifi, 
emended to Bcmhardy dlA. I, 

” The war agatrut MegArap in ibc counse of wturh 
JHS-~V€IL. LX. 


Athens JqsI a:nd rtgaincd SaJamisp should be daied^ 
I beSkevtj lo the |Krkxl between 6w> 3.nd 5.95 
lo ibis war SdIqu^s p«m * ' (frag. 2) relates. 

SoloD alsa played a pan in the declaration af the 
Sacred War—f-f.p in 6oa;5^ the ten^ 

yean war ended in 

G 
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which we have two fragments {3 and 4, t-8), appealing for the spirit of 
Eunomia^ and he invited Epimenides to come to Athens and prepare the 
ground for the economic reform he eontemplated by purging the state of 
pollution. Of the laws whieh he passed during 594/3, we have datable 
fragments in the laxv of amnesty, the law realfirming part of Draco’s law 
on "homicide, the law limiting export to olive-oil, and the law ensuring 
care of orphans and widows; for they are presen ed in nuntbered AxeneSj 
which w'e have seen belong to a group dating to 594/3* \Vhilc in olhcc, 
Solon passed not only the general laws dealing with ‘cancellation of 
debts,’ the relief of Hectmoroi^ the Liberation and repatriation of slavp, 
and the revision of debt-laws, the exact nature of which measures lies 
outside the scope of this paper, but also the reforms in currency weights and 
measures, which occupied the latter part of bis archonship. 

Ill 593/2 (archon = Dropides) these radical reforms, which dislocated 
the organisation of society' and the economic order of the state, brought 
serious discontent; the reply of Solon to his critics is preserved in the 
frags. 23, 24, and 25, which were written in this year. The people soon 
saw the wisdom of Solon’s reforms; they united and sacrificed in a festival 
which they called the Seisachthfia, a title by which the Solonian reforms 
of 594/3 were afterwards knowm. The radical changes in the social and 
economic life of the state demanded some change in the form of the con¬ 
stitution ; for this task Solon was the rnan chosen by the people and 
entrusted with far-rcaching powders to modify the constitution (-rfis irokmlo^ 
BiopOMmis). The previous statesman who had instituted constitutional 
reforms, Draco,^" had not held office as eponymous archon of the year; 
it is possible that he may have been an apyrn/ eEojio^^s, but it is more 
likely that he held an extraordinary position of which we do not know' the 
title Similarly, Solon was not elected eponymous archon in 592/1, but 
w'as appointed to some extraordinary office, of w'hich the title is ecjually 
unknown to us. If we desire an analogy, the position of Sulla dictator 
retpubdeae conslitueadae caasa may afford one. 

In 592/1 (archon = Eucrates) Solon exercised his full powers to carry' 
sweeping reforms in the constitution; from the numbered we can 

date one with certainty (concerning laws of adoption) and one with prob¬ 
ability (regulating sacrifices) to this year. During this year Anarcharsis, 
the sagC] visited and advised him. Laying dow'n his powers at the end of 
592/1, Solon was harshly criticised; he defended himself in the poems 
written in 591/0 (archon = Simon) of which we have only one fragment 
(no. 5), and then left Athens for ten years. During 591/0 Alcmaeon, 
the head of the exiled Alcmaeonid clan, which Solon had excluded from 
his general amnesty, succeeded with his friends Cleisthenes of Sicyon and 
the Thessalians, in bringing the Sacred War to a triumphant conclusion. 
He was inscribed at Delphi as ‘ the general of Athens,’ a position to which 
he could lay claim in defiance of his exile, and then prepared to reinstate 


” The pubtieniion of ihr law at tha epoch more ipeciflically ccKTHinulional rcfontiJj may ton- 

a comtilutional hvncAation of great impoeLaJice; it lain swnc clcmctil of Uutb^ 
u possible that the ancient tradilion^ lhal he jwssed 
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himself in Attica.'*^ This was accomplished in 590/89, a year of dvapyia. 
The coinage issued by Solon m 593/2 after his laws passed in 594-/3 was 
now succeeded by one bearing the arms of the Alcmaeonidae.^^ During 
the following years the state was slUl distracted by strife, tlie year 586/5 
being one of dvQpxfe:,' in 582/1 the archon Damasias did not lay down his 
power, but stayed in office until forcibly ejected in 580/79. By tliis time 
Solon had returned from his ten years of travel; in protest at the attempted 
tjTanny of Damasias and the failure of the people tqc yeypajiMiva ttoieIv 
{Atk. PoL xi i), he wrote c, 581/0 sorne poems to which frags. 8, 9, and 
10 probably belong. Yet he lived to sec another tyranny, tJiat of Peisis- 
tralus, established in 561/0 (archon = Corneas). 

The chronological data on which this reconstruction rests are derived 
from authors using ApoBodorus, and from Plutarch and Aristotle using 
-Androdon, The data, when collected and interpreted, seem to give a 
convincing picture; artd this has been done without emending or cutdng 
any one of these data. The obscurity in which Solon’s career at Athens 
has lain is due to a misapplication of the important chronological clue in 
AtA, Pol, xiv, to the emendation of Aik. PoL xiil, and to the fact that it has 
not been sufficiently realised that Plutarch’s IJji of Solon is a more faithful 
account than the AtAenaion Politeia of what fourth-century Athens believed 
Solon to have done. 

N, G. L. Hammond. 

Clare College, Cambridge, 


Pint. El |sTcscrvcs ihe entry In ihc Dclpl’iEi: 
record*; the view exprcssied nbotii’e is not ihe otlhc^ 
dorx one, bvl it lo be toitipatible yvi:h the 

eti'idence and lo OKplaln die chajotic year at Adieus 


which follawj. Alcmaecnrds were in close con¬ 
tact with Delphi. 

^ cy. C. Scltman cp. whose eicpiatiatlon 
and dating of the Heraldic eoiii^issties are eanvmang. 



nvo NOTES ON SELEUCID HISTORY 

1. SELEUCUS’ 500 ELEPHANTS 

2. TARMITA 

Selsucus* 500 Elephants 

I HAVE long suspected the 500 elephants of Ipsus, as ihc number is 
too remote from anything else known. Omitting these, the largest force 
of elephants which Greeks ever saw in action was the 200 of Porus; the 
largest force whicli any Greek ever commanded was the 120 or there¬ 
abouts which Eudamus brought to Eumenes* ; the largest force which 
any king is recorded on good authority - to have possessed is the 150 of 
Antiochus Ill.® The number which Alexander {who never used them in 
battle) collected in India cannot be ascertained; but the uniformly modest 
numbers which, Eudamus’ force apart, hgure in the history of the Suc¬ 
cessors before Ipsus show that he cannot have brought away from India 
anything approaching 200. The vast figures attributed by various writers 
to Indian longs and peoples may be neglected, though doubtless Chandra- 
gupta, reckoning in the forces of liis vassal kings, did control a large number. 
I have now by accident stumbled on something which certainly will 
explain the number 500 attributed to Sckucus; it remains to be seen 
whether the explanation be the correct one. I am. not claiming to ^ve 
an c-xact proof that it is, but there is a very high degree of probability. 
I had better indicate the proposed explanation first before coming to the 
Greek evidence about Seleucus, 

In Indian literature before and during the Hellenistic period 500 is a 
stereotyped expression, the most usual expression, for ‘ a great many ’ or 
‘ a large number As 1 have not seen this mentioned,^ though it must 
be well known, 1 will give some evidence.® One’s basis must obviously be 
the Jatakas (Buddhist birth stories) ®; to these 1 add the Dialogues of ihe 
Buddha,'^ the AfUmdapaitha^^ and the Asoka^Avaddna.^ 

Five hundred is the stereotyped figure for disciples, priests, monks, 


^ inimbcr Dtt?d- XIX» 14 .^ B 

gives 1^; idr 4 (P^ratiaken'C) 114, but tbc 
detailed numben add up tu 125- 

* Jcrotac's 400 asid Appijin'j 300 lo) for 

Piolemy H arc wonliltfssi ilie Appion passage U full 
of groH exaggeratioda. But hii ataiemcml [Li^. 9^) 
iha i Cartilage h^d for 3^ perhaps be 

true. 

■ Polyb. Xl, 34 , Ifl, 

* J ■ PrE>'iuaki j howcvcTt ^ ^ dr VEmpiTaiz 

AfJ^kn i^3p iu hU index a 

cunslderabtc special entry under €itiq /mfJ. 

■ There lEUSt of COUJ^ be a %cry great deal inurc- 


But what I give 5hmi]d suffice^ 

* t am bv^bted to my daughter for going through 
CoweU's Jaiakaa (Tkr tram, by vanurtis haiirds^ 

cd. E- B. GowcUj 6 voIj., 1093-19073 and takitig out 
the ligun!^. 

’ Tram, by T. W, Eby* Davids^ a vob-s in Sacftd 
B^foks g/ tM Bitddhhti. 

■ Trans, by T, \\\ Khyt Davidj^ 2 vols,, in Saciid 
Bofih o/fA# XXXV, XXXVI. 

^ Tium, b>' J. Pr-cyimki, 0 ^. flf., froiii the Chinese 
trmmlatioElJ calracU only from ihc Sanicrit udginil 
stmTve- 
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recluses, ascetics, students, sages. Brahmans it is the number of the 
Pratyeka Buddhas (solitary saints) and is used of monasteries.’^ It is a 
common figure for traders and their wagons and merchandise,’^ and, 
associated with this, for pieces of money ; for births, families, and 
friends for men in any occupation or profession,’® and especially for 
robbersfor women’®; for persons generally’®; and for things of 
domestic liie.^’’ We get it for Kin^ and Queens, their Court and atten¬ 
dants 21 and items in their military forces 22; it also extends to super¬ 
natural beings, 23 and Hariti, mother of the demons, whose stupa stood in 
Gandhara, had 500 sons.2’ Particularly is it used for great or exag¬ 
gerated measurements: 500 yojanas is the height of the Himalaya, 2 ® the 
length of the Ganges,2® the length of monster fishes 2’; a laigc city is 500 
yojanas in extent 2® ; 500 rivers flow down from the Himalaya ,23 and at 
the traditional meeting of the waters the number of streams is of course 
500.23 Omitting some miscellaneous cases, I note its use for ev'^cry sort 
of animat, 2 ’ and among them elephants: in the Samann&phalla SuUa the 
king Ajasasattu visits Buddha accompanied by 500 concubines riding on 
500 elephants,22 and in the Alviacitia Jdlska the king of Benares, Brahma- 
datta, possesses 500 elephants. 22 

But one can go further than this: 500 is also used to express, not 
merely a large number, but a large number which is also an important 
number. Instances are .^soka’s Council of 500 ministers in the Asaka- 
Avadana, and Menander’s Council of 500 Vonakas in the MUindapanka; and 
the first and third Buddhist Councils (I have not the number of the second) 
consisted of 500 members. Buddha himself when travelling is always 
accompanied by 500 Arhats ; and noteworiliy is the account of his 


IP Jotafai, I, l, 16, 27, aSp SSp k»p > 09 - ' * 5 p ' 59 p 
f 73 p 207, S 37 , 241, 260, 273, 274, 305 p 3 »' J * 2 ' 
63, 119 (twice], 939; III, i« (twice), 14, 33, y6, 
% ftSi &4 (twice), 113, 134 (twke). 9411. 319: IV, 
9p 47j 61, 74, 91, 95, 168, 189, 905, SS7, 26a, 275: 

V, 6^ 136, S19, 934; VI, 20 (ofieti repcateti). 
liUkigtut of the Bud^, 11, 337, 286, $87, 349. 
Miiiitdopetnha, It, 227 (t6a), Pn^tuskt, rif. 3uft 
403.^ 

u Jfl/dta, III, 2Btj IV, 337; V, 32 . Pi2>lu>ki, 

Op, rtf, [>, 303, 

FnyliuLip tit. pn 4f}€. 

JafoAcr* I, 6, 7^ 7^ 135, 11112 , 320, 

t)c: 13 ^, 34 ^; 1 43 , 8 ^, 356 ; 

Vlp 20. ^ Biuiiihii, Up 139, I4B- 

Miiindaptulha, 1^ 37 (jj), aSg (am]* 

■* Jdfdia* I, 13, 253; [lp agct 294; IV. ^ iblw 

VI, 54^ 123, PiryJlialq, Pp. tfl- p, 387^ 

** Jatnka, I, 5U, 64, lo^p 109 (2 (3 

cji4ci)i 314* Ills IV'i gSi 101: V'[* 4*- 

I, Pfx>luakis op. ciL p- 401 + 

Jaiaka, I, 3551 JL 14, 65^ Ill, a8i; 

IV, 102. Przyliiikii opr Wl. pp. 402. 

Jai 4 *o, istn i65J 11, &&4: 111, 243^ IV^ 
PfitYlmkis ppr fil, p, 390. 

JflftiAa, III, 40, 2fii; V, VI, 1411. 

** Id. Up 6 Sp 2 287; IVp 3s, 71, 163, 


*• Id. [+ 2735 V, 7, Pm'ltukip op. til. pp. 415^ 

= * Jaiaka, 210; IV^ 94; VU 333. 

loguis oj'fht Buddha, Ip 63. 

” JSfriAap II, 267 (warrioR}; IV, 94 (chaHou); 
VL 60 (arciicti). 

** Id. 1 r, 64 (n^Tnphs) p ^ (Kdbliila]. 

-* A, FouoheTi PIoUs sut la gio^aphu untimnr du 
Cattdh^a, p. 17. 

** \\ 221. 

MdindapafjhJi^ ift? Jlat). 

Id. Ip [30 (85); JdItfAtf, V, 350+ 

” Jdtaka, VIp B6. 

o^tiimdapi^Tdm^ 1, (71 ^29 (^83). 

P. Ddzu^'lilr, £js r^siom thintmts da Afitinda^ 
BEFEO, XXIV* 152 (LXXXVI). 

JoiokiSr If 3? 5 IIt ^ 3+ 6G. Aiscs, 
id. 11^ 67* Qxicttp id. I, 73. Dog^, «f, i\U 319- 
id. lUt aiBj PTr>4Ltakip 0^. nl. p. 309. 
Sia^ anti deefp JdioAa, 1, 35, 39; PrzylLiikip df- 
p. 293^ [in thr Ai'adana cf fCunaia}, 

** Dki^UtS of ihf Buddha, Ip €5. 

« Jdluka, Up l.V 

Dialoguii of tkt Buddha, ]p io8p 144^ 173^ 28B, 
Jw; U, 284. AidindapaJ^, I, 298 (2^7}. Pr^'^ 
lu^ki, op. til. p, 268, 
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funeral in the Book of the Great Decease ^ v^''herc 500 suits of apparel are brought 
for the dead, the body Is wrapped in 500 layers of cloth, and the pyre will 
not take fire till die arrival of the 500 brethren led by Maha Kassapa.®^ 
1 may conclude with Buddha^s saying that his Law iv^uld last for 500 
years.^* 

Seleucus’ 500 elephants furnish an exact parallel to the Indian usei 
the number is not only a very large number, but is also an important number, 
for it was a term in that very important treaty between Seleucus and 
Chandragupta 'which maintained peace and friendship between these 
two great arid contiguous empires for some 120 years. I now turn to 
Seleucus. 

Strabo (XV, 724) gives the treaty between Seleucus and Chandra¬ 
gupta,® ^ in which Seleucus ceded certain provinces and gave the Indian a 
daughter or nicce, receiving in return 500 elephants, The treaty comes 
in the middle of a long passage from Eratosthenes; but w'hether Strabo 
took Uie treaty from him or inserted it himself, Eratosthenes was certainly 
not the original source. The original Greek source is almost bound to 
hav^e been Megasdienes, who went to Chandragupta after the treaty as 
Seleucus’ ambassador. The passage has never been included among the 
fragments of ilegasthenes **; but the original source must have been an 
early one, as wc shall see, and, as between India and the West, there does 
not appear to have been any writer in the ^V’est who could have given it. 
The early Seleucids had no historian of their own; no name, not even a 
name otherwise unknown, is found at their court till the reign of Antiochus 
m. One naturally thinly of Hieronymus, who wrote after Pyrrhus’ death 
in 272; but he was primarily concerned with the house of Antigonus, and, 
as the silence of Diodorus shows, he gave nothing about Seleucus in the 
East between the general treaty of 311 B.c. and Seleucus’ reappearance in 
the Aegean world in the winter of 302-1, before Ipsus. Neither, evidently, 
did any of the other sources whom Diodorus occasionally used in books 
XVHI to XX; the story of those years was lost to Greek history. As to 
India, there were indeed three Greeks besides Megasthenes who 'WTOte on 
that country in the earlier part of the third century b.c. But Patroclcs, 
so far as is known, 'vvTote only on geography; nothing at all is known of 
Dionysius; Daimachus was not only later than Chandragupta, but is 
chiefly heard of as a teller of wild stories, and no influence either of himself 
or of Dion’ysius can be traced on the tradition. Megasthenes’ hook, on 
the other hand, remained for centuries the standard account of Chandra¬ 
gupta’s empire, and Strabo made laige use of it; Megasthenes is known 
to have given some account of the various invasions of India, real or 

“ Diido^i If/ (Af B\tddhs^ iSSp 183, 185, The of the SiUueid mmfJ /rttn Stiibftes I 

1B6. Ifl ///, 13138^. on which ICC ttijf wiew in 

*■ hfilmdapa^et, U (isO- 7^^ ^ not mAicrlal hepc. 

On the imLy ilulf see Tanij The Crttki m It It itrang^ lhai O. Sloin^ in hii raormOUjIy 

and India^ '9(38, p,. 174, 3, and an what full article ^[e^asthents in PW, never COluldtTS the 

Sclcojcus actwaUy ceded, idr p. sw. Appian, Sjer. ^urce of this treatyp i!iou|t 1 :i he sweribca to Megas- 
53 yJtimalely goes tn Lhc mktne »Uiroe, but 6 otsi thencl almost r\’ery nicxilJon of anything [ndiafl in 
not menEion the clcphanlf. Froih li;[thE has fincc lilcfa.turc between the Alc?(^Jidcr^iu 5 tOTiadl^ 

been thrown an ihe cIrcuimEaj>cc4 by E. T. Newell^ and Clnudius Ptolemy. 
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imaginary,^ and there cannot really be much doubt that he was the 
original Greek source of the treaty between Seleucus and Chandraguptari" 

Strabo, however, has a second allusion to these elephants; when 
describing Apamea on the Orontes (XVI, 75a), he says that Seleucus 
kept there ‘ the 500 elephants,’ tqO? iTEimiKCKdciu? ^W-qwevra^. They ^vere 
then, to Strabo, a tradition which was famous, which everyone would 
know; indeed they may have been so long before Strabo, for he might be 
quoting from Artemidorus, or from Poseidonius, whose home-town Apamea 
was. The original source of tlie number 500 must therefore be early; 
writers of the first century B-C* would be too late. 

Of tlte other extant writers, Plutarcli {Alexander, LXII, a most unsatis¬ 
factory' chapter) repeats that Chandragupta gaw Seleucus 500 elephants; 
but as Plutarch also, when speaking of Ipsus {Demetrius, XXVIII), says 
that Seleucus had 400 elephants in the battle, it seems clear that his 400 
has been deduced from 500 —vie shall see why. Diodorus (XX, 11 gives 
Seleucus, before his junction with Lysimachus, 480 elephants, Diodorus 
XX is generally based on Hieronymus. Plutarch loo used Hieronymus in 
his Demdrins, though mixed with inferior material, such as Duris; but one 
point in Plutarch’s account of Ipsus—that Demetrius pursued Seleucus’ 
horse too far, thus enabling Seleucus to use his elephants to cut him off 
from the main battle "—is so understanding that it must be from Hierony¬ 
mus. Plutarch and Diodorus, then, both go back to Hieronymus for 
Seleucus’ forces, as is further shoum by their virtual agreement as to the 
number of his chariots (Plutarch lao, Diodorus ’over 100’). But their 
respective numbers for the elephants, 400 and 480, cannot possibly be 
derived from a common source; we have therefore to proceed on the basis 
that neither figure is from Hieronymus, and that the number he gave is 
unknoviTi.'*^- 

Now there was a second occasion on which elephants were marched^ 
across Asia to Asia Minor, as those of Seleucus had been. In the press ol 
the Galatian invasion of Asia Minor, probably in 277, Antiochus I, having 
no elephants, sent urgent orders to his satrap in Bactria to send him twenty, 
which probably entailed getting them from India. After reaching Baby¬ 
lonia, they were sent on in haste in advance of the troops ; when they 
reached Antiochus, only sixteen were battleworthy, but with them he 
defeated the Galati in the once-famous ’ elephant victoiy%’ 2 75 B.c.“ Their 
march across .Asia, then, cost him in casualties one-fifth of the force (not 
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necessarily dead : more probably footsore, for elephants have tender feet). 
Some one, not Plutarch (possibly Duris, whom Plutarch is known to have 
used in his Life of Demetrius) applied thLs scale of casualties to Seleucus’ 
500, and produced the 400 elephants which appear in Plutarch as the 
number at Ipsus. Again we see that the original source for the 500 must 
have been early; the figure was credited at a time when Antioch us’ loss, 
which fell out of the historical tradition, was fresh in men’s minds. 

But the same scale w’as not used in the case of Diodorus’ figure, 480, 
There the loss is taken as twenty, one twenty-fifth of 500, too small a wastage 
for 500; the loss of twenty may then be a genuine figure. If we applied 
the one-fifth scale to this, it would give Selcucus too at the start and eighty 
in the battle, which is impossible; for all tradition, and the mocking title 
iAsqKrurdpxTis given him by Dcmetriiis’ friends,’** show that he brought a 
larger force into action than any Successor had done before him, tliat is, 
larger than Eumenes’ 120. We are dealing therefore here with a smaller 
percentage loss than one-fifth: he had not been so hurried as was Antiochus 
I, and his elephants liad actually started from Babylonia, not from Bactria. 
His total therefore cannot be deduced from his loss; but there is still one 
figure which may help. 

.Antiochus III attempted to restore Seleucus’ empire, and imitated 
him in cveiy' way, even to entering India and meeting the Maury a 
Sophagasenos,’*® as Seleucus bad met the Maurya Chandragupta. He got 
from Sophagasenos enough elephants to raise his force to 150.*^ He had 
with him at the time an unknown number of elephants which he had got 
from Euthydemus he therefore obtained from the Indian, not a round 
number, as one would expect, but some broken figure, which shows tliat 
he attached great importance to that actual number, 150; had he wanted 
more, he could have bought them, just as Wu-ti for a time got his great 
chargers from Ferghana by ordinary purchase.*® This suggests, though it 
only suggests, that Antiochus’ insistence on 150 meant that, as usual, he 
was copying Seleucus, and dial the real number which Seleucus got from 
Chandragupta was 150, a figure which w'ould fulfil all requirements and 
^vhlch would have been to Greeks and Macedonians at the time an over¬ 
whelming force j it would have meant 130 in tlie battle as against Anti- 
gonus’ 75. Tlie suggestion may of course be wrong, and Seleucus may 
have had rather more. 
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But he had not 500; bis wastage of only twenty shows that. We have 
seen that Megastlienes was in all probability the original Greek source of 
that figure 500, and he used the same figure again in another and a purely 
fanciful story: when Heracles installed his daughter Pandaea as queen of 
the country of the Pandhyas in southern India he gave her 500 el^liants.®“ 
Now Megasthenes, though he acquired much valuable information about 
Chandragupta’s empire, was easily taken in, witness the Indian yarns he 
retailed about men without mouths or without nostrils, men who slept 
inside their own vast ears, gold-digging ants, etc,; and wliat happened 
can be guessed. It is not likely that he saw a copy of the treaty or that he 
could have read it if he had; he got his information about it orally, as he 
did about ever^dhing which he did not himself see. His informant did not 
knotv exactly how' many elephants Chandragupta had given to Scleucus, 
but he knew that it was a large number, an important force, which he 
naturally expressed as 500; the interpreter merely translated the number 
into Greek, Megasthenes did not know the Indian usage, and 500 for the 
Greek world it became ever afterwards. 

One ancillary problem is insoluble : what became of the elef>hants of 
Ipsus? Seleucus still had some of them in his war with Demetrius in 285/’^ 
but in 277 Antiochus I had no elephants at all. They may have vanished 
in the revolt of the Seleucis,®- but there does profess to be one later allusion 
to them: Juba, speaking of the age of elephants, says that one of Scicucus’ 
elephants lived until ‘the rule of the Antiochi.’As more than one 
Antiochus ruled jointly with a son also named Antiochus, the statement 
has no meaning and may be neglected, especially as Juba, obviously from 
the same passage, goes on to say that he himself had captured an elcpliant 
in the Atlas which he knew by the (perfectly fresh) brand to be 400 years 
oldA‘ Any forgery would take in Juba, and one hopes that the Maure¬ 
tanian who branded an old elephant for his benefit and guided him to 
‘ capture ’ it reaped the due reward of his ingenuity. But Juba throws no 
light on the elephants of Ipsus. 

\V. VV. Tarn. 


Tarmita 

I have given elsewhere ^ what I tlien knew about the Demetrias 
founded by Demetrius of Bactria on the north bank of the Oxus at Tarmita," 
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mediaeval Termedli, now Terincz. But there is a good deal more to say 
about this place, which throws light on a little-known phase of Seieucid 
histoiy, the rule of Antiochus I in the East, 293-80 b* ** c. 

Alexander is said to have founded an Alexandria in Sogdiana on the 
north bank of the Oxus,® about which nothing more is known, but there 
can be no reasonable doubt that it stood at Tarmita, for it could not have 
stood anywhere else. Alexander had a good eye for a trade centre, and 
Tarmita was a very important one; there the great main route front 
Samarcand and the north to Bactra, and so onw'ard either to the West or 
to India, crossed the Oxus, intersecting the river route; later, the Silk 
Route, or, if we follow a recent theory',^ one branch of it, there crossed the 
river; today the Samarcand railway there comes to the river. There 
was then a Greek city there before Demeirias. But Demetrius, with his 
known attitude towards Alexander,^ would never have renamed an 
Alexandria, and never did: Bactra itself and Herat kept their Alexander- 
names, as did those other Alexandrias in. his empire which are better known 
to us by their nicknames—Prophthasta, Bucephala, lomousa.® When he 
founded this Demetrias, then, he found some other name at Tarmita, and 
there can be no doubt what it was; the place had become an Antioch, 
Antioch Tharmata of the Peutinger Table,^ Antioch Tarmata of the 
Ravennate geographer *; these names are only Antioch-Tarmita. K. 
Miller indeed made Antioch Tharmata Merv ® (though in his scheme 
Mery had already appeared in the Table we may suppose because he 
knew of no other Antioch in those parts. This misled me before/^ though 
1 should have seen that, once the name Tarmita w*as known, it could not 
possibly be correct, (Apart from tlie name, this, theory caused Miller to 
make the route from Aris (Zarin) on the Hamun Lake to Merv tw'O sides 
of a sharp triangle, w’hereas that route b known to have gone direct via 
Herat j 3^114 the first side of his triangle, if prolonged, would have reached 
Termez.) Now Demetrius, who shore away from the Seleucids their 
provinces east of the Persian desert, would have had no scruples about 
changing the name Antioch, if circumstances made a rc-foundation adi'is- 
ablc. But neither Selcucus nor hb son Antiochus I would lightly have 
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changed an Alexandcr-name, and when Antiochus I did change one, it 
was under compulsion r Alexandria-Merv was destroyed by nomads and 
he had to rebuild it, and so called it Antioch .As after Seleucus’ death 
in 280 the Sckucld kings were tied to the AVcst and can have had no 
opportunity of founding a city in Bactria, Antioch-Tharmata was founded 
before 280, and the circumstances at Tarmita must have been the same as 
those at Merv-i the Alexandria there must also have been destroyed by 
nomads, and Antiochus 1 rebuilt it as an Antioch (Tharmata). But if two 
Greek cities as far apart and as far south as Merv and Tarmita were 
destroyed by nomads, there must have been a regular invasion, not a mere 

raid. - l u 

This should enable us to identify anotlicr unknown city, the tenth 

.Antioch in Stephanus which he calls Antioch in Scythia. I left it open 
before whether or no tliis city was .Alexander’s foundation Alexandria 
Eschate (Chodjend) on the south bank of the Jaxartes but now there 
cannot really be any doubt. Greeks commonly used the term Scyths for 
Sacas, and ‘ Scythia ’ here is Saca-land, ‘ Sacadand beyond Sogd ’ of the 
Hamadan gold tablet of Darius which included the countn- south of 
and along the Jaxartes. Tlie business of this Alexandria wsls to guard the 
great bend of the Jaxartes, the natural crossing^placc for a nomad invasion 
from north of the river it was destroyed by the same invasion which 
destroyed the Aiexandrias at Merv and Tarmita, and was like them rebuilt 
by Antiochus I as Antioch ‘ in Saca-land.’ 

Several things show this. .Appian says, or rather implies, that this 
Alexandria was founded by Sclcucus. Its foundation by Alexander is 
certain^* * ** ; but Appian points to some Selcucid connection, and in fact 
w'hcn .Andochus rebuilt it Seleucus was still on the throne, for on his death 
in 280 Antiochus quitted the Farther East for ever. Next comes the 
Peutingcr Table,which places the names Alexandria and Antioch side 
bv side on the south side of the Jaxartes, which it calls .\raxes.“® Certainly 
it' makes them two different places, but this is immaterial, for the Table 
combines Information of different periods, and the habit of late geographical 
work to make two places out of one place with tw'o nanies is well known; 
Ptolemy furnishes several instances,^^ and in the Peudnger Table itsell 
Rhagae and Europus, which were quite certainly the same place,became 
two towns a considerable distance apart. In the Table, below Alexandria, 
appears the tvord Arote,^ doubtless the name of the province or district; 
below that, and spatially covering both names, .Alexandria and .Antioch, 
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though clearly referring to the Alexander-name, are the words “Hie 
Alexander respransum accepit.^"* Usque quo Alexander ”; and below 
that again a picture of two altars, which I shall come to. Tlie Peutinger 
Table then would alone sufTice to show that this northern Antioch replaced 
.Alexandria; but important confirmation is given by the proceedings of 
Demodamas. 

Demodamas son of Aristides was in sgq/S a prominent citizen of 
Miletus; he was tlte proposer of the decree for Apama of titat year,-“ and 
of the decree for Antiochus I which closely preceded and was one of 
the three commissioners charged with setting up Apama’s statue,-' At 
some period after 293 he w'as the Seleucid strategos ofBactria-Sogdiana; he 
is called Stlmci et Antiochi regum dux,-^ a phrase which can only refer to the 
joint rule of the two kings,’® 293-280, when Antiochus I governed the 
East. Tas'o things arc known of his activity in the East: he crossed the 
jaxartes, and he built ‘ altars ’ to Apollo,^® the two things being in some 
way connected. When Alexander w^as building .Alexandria-Chodjend, he 
had to cross the river and drive away the nomads w'ho were threatening 
him from the northern bank ; as no Greek king ever sought or attempted 
to hoid anything north of the river, Demodamas’ crossing may have seia'cd 
much the same purpose as Alexander’s, in connection with t!tc building of 
the ne^v Antioch. As to his altars. Pliny, after mentioning ‘ Alexandria 
in the farthest bounds of the Sogdians,’ says that altars had been set up 
there (iif) by Heracles, Dionysus, Semiramis, Cyrus, and Alexander, wliose 
cxj>editions all ended there ; Alexander’s altars tliere arc mentioned again 
by Orosius.^ The first three names are mythical, and if Cyrus set up 
altars it must have been at his own foundation Cyropolis (probably Uratube) 
and not at a cit)' w'hich in his day did not yet exist.** There can therefore 
be no doubt that the tw'o altars already mentioned which appear in the 
Peutinger Table below Alexandria are meant for Alexander’s; the story 
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must have been that he set them up, like his altars on the Beas, when the 
gods forbade him to go farther. Demodamas’ altars therefore, which he 
set up to Apollo of Didyma, ancestor and patron of the Seleucids, and 
which were connected with his crossing of the jaxartes, must have been 
connected witli the new Antioch as Alexander’s iiad been with his 
Alexandria. 

Antioch ‘ in Scythia ’ svas therefore Alexandria-Chodjend refounded* 

Antiochus tlien, while he governed the East, had on his hands a very 
considerable Saca invasion; if three Greek cities as far apart as Merv, 
Termez, and Chodjend were destroyed, it might Iiave developed into 
something like the invasion of Parthia in lag b.c., had it not been energeti¬ 
cally met. Doubtless a horde from north of the Jaxartes joined in Uie 
invasion, and Demodamas, in crossing the river, clearly the final operation 
of the war, was drhdng them back to tlieir owm place. The cities destroyed 
may liave only liad mud walls, usual in Sogdiana, as Alexandria-Chodjend 
certainly had ^; it is possible that the Sacas, whose confederacies south of 
the Jaxartes were not entirely nomads, had learnt how to take a place by 
raising a mound against the wall, as the horsemen of the Chaldean tribes 
arc said to have done.^* But also the Greek element must have been 
much diminished since Alexander’s death by Pcithon’s massacre, the wars 
of the Successors, and Seleucus’ conquest of the country (between 311 and 
305) from the satrap Siasanor,®^ who was popular in Bactria and had 
much support from the Bactrian Greeks quite possibly tlie walls were 
undermanned. Certainly, when it was over, .Antioch^ must have brought 
out a large number of new settlers; probably he laid the foundations of 
the future prosperity of Greek Bactria. 

This Saca invasion can be approximately dated. Mr. E. T. Newell 
has recently deduced, from a comparison of the carli(^t Seleucid issues of 
the mint at Bactra with those of Selcuceia, that the mint at Bactra cannot 
well have been opened before 289 B.C., and was therefore opened by 
Antiochus I when in the East, Now he went eastward in 293; and if he 
did not begin coining at Bactra till 289 and then coined continuously, it is 
natural to suppose that the Saca invasion fell beb%'cen 293 and ago. This 
is confirmed by the activities of his generals. There were two sirategoi of 
the Bactrian-Sogdian satrapy during his rule in the East, Demodamas 
(already mentioned) and PatTocles ; and as Pairocles’ exploration of the 
Caspian was undertaken for commercial and not military reasons and 
points to a time of settled peace, Demodamas and the war must come 
first. Patrocles was with Seleucus in Syria in 285,*^ and was sent by 
Antiochus to Asia Minor soon after Seleucus’ death in 380,^ when Antiochus 
himself quilted the East; Patrocles’ time in Bactria must therefore fall 
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between these two dates, which means that Demodamas’ last pc^ible year 
is 285, or more probably 286; as he had been successful, and is not heard 
of again, he presumably died. His crossing of the Jaxartes, as I have 
pointed out, may mean tliat Alexandria Eschate was already being rebuilt 
at the time^ also he survived the war long enough to write an account of 
it; it should then have been over well before 286, which may bring us 
again to aSg and the opening of the mint at Bactra by Antiochus, Closer 
than 293-290 for the Sac a invasion one cannot get; but the natural sup¬ 
position, though it caimot be proved, would be that the actual year was 
293 and that it was this threat which caused Seleucus to send his son to 
the East. One regrets the loss of Demodamas' book,'*'^ which doubtless 
told the w’hole story. But if one considers this invasion together with the 
later invasion of the Parthian satrapy by the Parni, one sees clearly, not 
only why Bactra became such a great fortress, but why Diodotus, and 
after him Euthydemus, felt that the dangerous north-eastern marches 
could not be properly governed from Scoria or even from Babylonia, and 
that the man on the spot must have the authority and power of decision 
w'hich could belong only to a monarch. 

It appears then that the Greek city at Tarmita-Termez was succes¬ 
sively an .Alexandria, an .Antioch, and a Demetrias, just as the Greek city 
at the mouth of the Tigris was successively an Alexandria, an Antioch, and 
* Cliarax of Hyspaosines.’ One had hoped that the Russian excavations 
at Termez might ultimately throw some light upon it. Objects from these 
excavations were exhibited in 1936,** but were apparently of the 10th to 
the t4th centuries a.d. ; I have not heard of the work reaching the Hellen* 
istic strata, and presumably further information will not now be available; 
two finds are known from the neighbourhood, but they do not help much.*® 
However, thanks to Indian and Chinese information, some of the obscure 
Greek cities of the Farther East have begun to emerge from the shadows; 
and w'e may be grateful to the Thibetan translator vfho, by identifving the 
Sanscrit Dharmamitra (Demetrias) with Tarmita, lias enabled three more 
of the recorded Greek city-names to be located and Jias thus thrown fresh 
light on the history of .Antiochm 1 . But he can hardly be right in saying 
that Dharmamitra was the origin of the name Tarmita; for that name, as 
the form Antioch Tharmata shows, was there before Demetrius, and it was 
certainly the native name of the place, which, when tlte episode of Greek 
rule was over, came back again, as was usual, and has lasted to the present 
day. 

W. W. Tarn'. 


cp, ctK p. ihc list of 

pcopJcK in Fliny, VJ, 50 p vitikt frpm DrniodaiTi3J+ 

But some lumn come fix^tn HcrOfkitHiJi and ihc 
Akc3uiickT-3-tfiryj; and it is oidy crnic of PJiny'i uiual 
Hill, combinini^ bb nolo fratn many see 

auctoomi, Vl^ 51. 

** G. Sall«t Rit'. dt Farit, XLIII, 1936, Pr 144, 

In 193a a a GfiietoBuddhbl 

Soilpturcd enmice was found in iLic 13 km. 

below TertiiM, but seemingly it eamc froni a atupa 


and is later ihsin ihe Chiistfon Field 4ind 

tL IWt£n% Amff. Anihropalaght^ XXXIX^ 1937p P- 
475 - Jn igrjH Mown publbhed frotu Taabkent 
four square Greek basdj from plisteeji neai' Termexj 
wbidi nnte f:amcd cironijir diicti^agcd columns^ 
thaugh bwii little of ihcMS remains f ibartlu to Pro- 
fessoi £. H. Minns I have seen hb drawing, bui b ii 
too unjiiB to sbow details^ Of tounc Greek coins 
have often been found in the mms of Old Tcrmci. 



NOTES 


Ths Date of the Adonia (VoL p. 183 ), 

—When dlpeimijig the d^te of the Adonia nl 
AIcxacKlria I stated, nn the authority of Dr, F. 
HcichtlhcLnij that an unpubtished pap)^ru 3 in 
the Rybiids coUeciion connected Adonis with 
the Jalc-Ptolenadlc month Gorpialos. P. Peine 
3 . 142 ^ which Glotz had shown to relate to the 
Adonia, gives ihe 7 th of an unnamed month as 
the dalCj andt asstimlng ihe monib 10 be sup¬ 
plied hy the Rylands papyrus^ 1 placed the 
festivraJ on one of tlie first days of Scplcmbcr* * 
■After further study of the Rylatids papyrus Dn 
Heichclheim now thinks that it coniairis. no 
mention of iAdonk, and this conibination there¬ 
fore falls to the ground, A date in the Jate 
fuuimer or early autumn is in my opinion 
sufficiently cstablislied hy ihe other evidence^ 
and as my argiument is ihcrcfore not much 
affected^ ] had Intended to withhold this cor- 
lection until publication of the Rylands papyrus 
enabled me to supply a precise reference to it. 
In the present cireomstancei, however* it seems 
desirable to place it on record now^ 

A. F. Cow, 


The Stoa B^ileiOs.— The rAmcrscan e-xcava- 
tions in the agora at Athens, while solving many 
problems, have left others unsoK'ed+ and have 
eveu raised Lmsuspeeted difficulticsv One of the 
most imporlant points of dispute is the identi¬ 
fication of the Stoa Basileioa. A* Ifiuiupaou^s 
theory^ ilaat the winged building at the north 
end of the w^cst side w'as both the Basileios and 
the Sioa of Zeua Elcuthcrios sccxns to me to be 
the most convuicing solutionf thoughs as he says* 
the present state of knowledge does not leave 
the problem finally settled. K^-en If one sets 
aside the complicated topographical, chrono- 
logical and sculptural evidence* the balance of 
which probably favouT^ Thompson, certain 
recent riv'al ebirnants to the title Stoa Basilcios 
are npen 10 grave doubts on the ground that 
they w'crc not stoas in the normal classical sense 
of the word. 

A. Kumpf * Contends that the * Hellenistic 
Building * north of the Market Hill was the 
Basllcica. The Hcllcmstic Building ^ was a rect¬ 


angular hall with an entrance on the short west 
side and two interior rows of supports. Its 
pMiioti and date inv-olve difficulties 5. but in 
any case it is not a normal stoa. The only 
preceden t of good date giv^ for calling such a 
building a sloa is one of the large sloas of Elis^ 
wEicb also liad tw-o Interior tows of eolumns 
forming three aisIcs; but the Elean building 
may have had the usual open colonnade along 
one long side, making a very different type of 
plan * it is restored iti this way in the plan in 
OsL Jahresk. XVI (i9i3)i, Beiblatu, p. 147, fig. 
40. Tl^c Hellenistic Buildli^ is like a certain 
type of basilica** but 0 connexion between the 
Stoa Basdeios and the basilica h still a very 
umafe assumption suggested by the nannes^ The 
normal stoa and the basilica in any of its forms 
are diUcrent in prIhciple^ 

The word ^sloa^ in classical aiKi Hellenistic 
Greece — wliatever assodatians it may have 
acquired and however it may have been related 
to * basthca ^ in Roman times *— implied csacn- 
tiaJly an open colonnade. This could consist of 
a single row of columns w'ith a back wall (Stoa 
of the Athenians at Delphi) \ it could* and usually 
dick have an interior row, or tw'o (the Elean 
stoa, Stoa of Philip at McgalDpolU) j and it 
could have projecting wings (Tlsomf^ii's Basi^ 
Icios, Stoa of Philip at Megalopolis, Stoa of 
Antigcinos at Delos), In any case openness on 
one long side was normal. 

^Die Badlcios bccajnc ihi stoa for the Athc- 
nlanSj* rivalled only by the Poildlc. In trying 
to Identify it among the remains one ^^xmld 
expect to have to look for a typical stoa. The 
fact that Ihompson^s Basiklos is typical — the 
form with gable wings was perhaps the bat 
that could be made of a single rrealandlng 
stoa^ — should count a Hi tie m its fawur and 
s^aJnst rivals^ 

In a note in the same iaue of the Juhrhuth ^ 
W. Judekh endorsees W; Dorpfcld'i identifica- 


* The ‘ Greek ^ t>Txs ; G. Lcroux, Ltj Origvus (tip 

r£d(fi^ 2S1, 388 J V* MtlUer* Tht fStmati 

Eaniic^^ d.Jrd,* XLl (1937), 250 IT.; LcrcHix gives 
{272 ff.J what is perhaps the most reasonable es- 
planatkm of the word * basIUta \ 

* G. DowTie)'* AJA XLl, ii^ |T, 

* Andocules, I, 6a* 85? see W. jwdekb. 7 p/o- 
£¥Bpku RM .diAfli ( 3 xk 1 cdn.)j p. 335 , 

^ fx 382. 


' WtrAmia, VI (*937), €4-77, 325, 

* JdAfifiirA* LlII (1938)* H7 ft. 

* VIp 345, FI. IX (2), 
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NOTES 


lion of ihe Baaileioa as th-^ buUdiiig wkich the 
Arocritans call the rourth'centtuy tempk of 
Apollo Ftitroos; the annexe on the ude, he 
a^tee^ is suJ table Tor ari ai'ehh'e-room but to- 
appropriate for a temple; but is the form of 
the Vk'holc building at all appropriate for the 
title ofsioa? 

R. E. WVCHEKUEY* 

Uftivirstly qf xMtmthfsiei* 


ktioivTi locally as the * Dabbia \ on the promon¬ 
tory north-west of the modern town but withLn 
the elreiilt of the aneiejit waUs.^ TJie soil 
shallow^ s m. bein^ ihe maximufO depth at tamed 
by any tteneb; moreover the dcpcjsLls seemed 
to have been dbturbed^ for bits of late black- 
glaze vases or pottery of Roman date were in 
all eases found, logrthcr with earlier materialj 
on bed-rock. In one trench 1 ur^overed the 
remains of a house in which lay sherds 5 and 6, 



fjG, I+-—^toniATA mOM IjESSqs. 


Slglllata Iroin La^boa^ —During a fortnlght^s 
trial excavation, whkh I made at Methymna in 
certaiii fragments of stgillala came lo 
light. These obviously required ireatment by 
an ecpwrij and Mr. Pryce mmt generously 
undertook to examine and publish them. As a 
prelude to hb paper:^ I add a short note on the 
eircumstanccs of their discovery, 

ITie excavation, lummamed on p^ 333 of 
JHS XLlXj consisted of trenches in the area 


while below the floor were other examples of 
sigillata. Nowhere^ how'cver^ were they com¬ 
mon, the only recognisable forms being the ones 
iUusirated io Eg. 1, The rest of the pottery 
v™ composed of the * grey wam ^ publbhed on 
pp. I ff. of JHS LIIj fragments of black glazCih 


t Sec Koldcwey, Dit AniiJtdii dtr Insti 

pt. 4-5. 
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and pieces of coarse red or >'cUo^^ domestic 
^vart. 

W* Ljuia, 

The Interesting sheitis of siglllaia found by 
Miss Lamb at Methymna appear all to belong 
to the fabrics of the Eastern Medlterraj^ean^ ajid 
incliide liampla of the two main ^A-arcs found 
on eastern sites, the whttoclay and the red-clay^ 
^be latter predominating. For the prohlcni pre¬ 
sented by these two ivarei it will sufEee lo refer 
to Mr. J. Hr lliffc^s \'a.luable paper, 
in fAc J^iar Easi in Qtifar^rr^ qf iht D/pdrimenl 
Anliquitiii in FtiUstimt pp- 4“53“ The cur¬ 
rent view is that of Eih»anii (. 4 M 5B, 1933, p, 
50) that both Avarcs are Samian : the red pottery 
being made fram the mountain clay, the white 
from that of the coasTai lowlands, llicrc is 
much probabthty that Lcsbcw obtained sigillata 
from some neighbotiring source of supply; bur 
the fabric of Tseliandarlt remains the only class 
of eastern sigilkta of wlueh wt can speak Con- 
Bdendy, and until the sigillata potlery sitei of 
Samos h^vt: been located, it will not be possible to 
be sure of whai Is and what is not Samkn w^arc. 
I have to thank Mrsr Crow-foot and Dr. T Davies 
Ptyce, who were kind enough to exanitnc the 
pottery and to make many vdnable iuggestions, 
some of which I quote verbatim ; many others £ 
have tacitly Incorporated. 

I. A group of three alierds distinguished by 
their vihitislt-bun’ day^ the ’V'amish bright 
browtiish-red with a tendency to flake. On this 
w'are see the summary In llifTe, <fp* p- 11 
(bibliography on p. 7). 

I. Fart of a hat dish wiEh plain rinip curving 
side and flat base-ring. Tliick fabric r varnish 
darker than the others of the group and matt 
with very' JiltEe or no lustre, which i^ probably 
an Indicaiinn of early date* The low rectangular 
foot is typical of eastern, platei; cjl Technau^ 
54» 1929^ fig. 37 (Samos). In the ivcst the 
Hatlem form» Locschckc, Taf. X, 4JI, is similar, 
but here the foot is trkngukr and cornpar^tiv'dly 
highn llieae somewhat featureless dish^ have 
a long history going back Into bkekA-amish 
day's, and may be considered the forerunners of 
the Haltem Arreiinc type. On the date of this 
example Mrs. Crowfoot writes: * Resembles flat 
dishes found at Samaria in a stratified area, and 
considered b>' Miss K. Kenyon to represent con¬ 
tents of houses destroyed in the building of the 
lemplcp and themfurc dated to prc-35 ft.a 
Sherds of similar dishes came from an earlier 
Icv^ making it certain that this class gf dish 
dates from the hrsi half of the first century or 
JHS.—VOL. LX. 


earlier. See also the group of similar dishes 
from Samaria {Han^ird Ext^r,, fig. 185, 
these were found in Vault Cistern 2, W'liicb w^as 
eertainly closed by the beginning of the AugusEan 
period. Compare also the bases from the Kera^ 
melkos, Oxe, dAf gs, 1927, p. fig, nos. t, 
Si 3^ TA'bich however arc finer and decorated 
with palmettca.* The dish is flvereforc probably 
pre-Augustan or early Augustan. 

a. Side of a cunning bovvi with small bcad- 
rim; the complete section is not preserved. 
ExcellcEit thill fabric,, lustrous red-'brow'n var¬ 
nish > This form seems to be a deaceiidant of 
the Megarian bowl; cf. Per^^anmn, E Beiblatt 
41, Q. Loescheke^s Haltem ty'pe^ Taf, X, 13, is 
allied; in the East, Hcbcrdcy, Ep/itmt I, p. 173^ 
no. 46, and Tcchnau^s Samian cup, dAf 54^ 19129, 
p. 49, fig, 39 h appear to be coarser and later, 
Mrs. Cro-wToot again refers to Vault Cistern a 
at Samariap Hartmd Extat\, fig. t&5, nos. 
noting BA with a late ficncnisllc base. Pee- or 
early Augustan, reprcsejiting the finest phase of 
the fabric. 

3. Part of side and base of a bowlj somcw'hat. 
as the preceding, but of coarser fabric; the 
external varnish patdiy and thin- Dr. Davits 
Pi-ycc suggests a comparison wilh LoeachekeV 
Hallcm type ta. First half of first century' A,D. 

IL A group of fifteen ftaginents of pink 
micaoeous clay. On ihk &bric sec IliFe* 

CiVij pp. 7 and 9. 

a. Seven fragments {4-10) with bright luiirmn 
vamish and excellent finish seem to be approxi- 
maicly of the Augustan age, coutempomry' with 
the early period of .Arretium. Xos. 8-m may 
be somewhat later than the others. 

4. Fart of a deep bowl with high v^erttcal 
plain rim; a trace of a horizontal liandlc^ 
Blight red Surface with excellent even lustre. 
Cf. Zahn^ Pritm^ no. 134, also . 4.1 1933, p. 258* 
Jig. I no, 14* from Ankara (* schr haufige Konn 
augusirischer und fruhtibertanischer Zeit ^). 

5. Base of a small cup or bmvi, with a splayed 
base-ring; a raulelted circle on the iruide. Fine 
thin fabric; v'amish more patchy than the Iasi, 
There is not enough left to giv-c the shape, but 
the foot of [^oescheke’s Halteru type i3 may be 
compared. 

Fragmetit from 2 small eup of [hin fine 
kbric, comprising an upright plain rim and a 
horkonial handle^ mueli as Priitie^ no. 134. 
Fabric not unlike that of the laal; the surface 
worn on the exterior, 

7» Part of side and ficjor of large plaEe with 
plain rim; tliick but good fabric. Probably of 
the same form as no. 1. 
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8. Part of the floor of a flat dkh j there h a 

high iriangular base-ring. Duller and darter 
vaniisfL than on olhcm of ihiA group; the glaac 
thin and applied only on topp the undenide being 
left ma tt; bard fabric- Tlie floor has a tend¬ 
ency to dip at ilie circumference, as Ivoescbcke^t 
Maliern tvpe in; and for the triangMlaf base- 
ring compare id- types sta, Probably 

early Hrst ctntujyj derivned from an Arretlne 
modeL 

9. Lip of plate or dish; the lip channeled 00 " 
from the side and turned down; on the outer 
edge 15 modelled egg-and-tonguc pallcm* Ibln 
good fabric. For similar rimi OwCp AVf 52, 
1957, p. 214, nos. 5-7 and p. lity; Han'^ird 
Ex^iWrf Bg- 185^ 6fl; and sec furlher Loeseheke* 

pp. 137 ft Dr. Davj« Pryce conaiden 
the form a precursor of Locschckc^s Haliero 
type i£3; the technique of the present example 
see m3 to place it In the latter end of the group, 

10. SniaJl bowl with collar-rioi; tonvex lower 

side t plain base-ting with cone inside. Fabric 
hardly so fine as in the preceding examples; 
probably somewhat later in date. A familiar 
shape in both West and East; r/. from Haitcrn^ 
la>:sclickc's i^TJc t*; from Samos, TecHnau* 
AM ipigt fig' 43 3; ftom Tschandarli^ 
Loescheke^ j-lAf *7, pi- XXMIlt rto* ip. 

First half of first ccntyr>\ 

(i) Xos. 11-18 represent a later stage; llte 
V'-arnkh more blotchy and more ihinty applied; 
or part of the vase is left unvarnished. 

M. Fiat saucer restored from five fragments; 
it had been repaired with meiai damps in 
antiquity- Three circles arc cBrcfuUy inebed 
on top of floor- Plain rolled rim; no hasc-ring 
hut the floor is slightly doutefL Vamish good 
On interior, on the exterior of poor quabiy and 
applied on the lip only, the bottom being left 
unvarnished. Probably 'ribcrlg-Claudian; npt 
far removed frona the preceding group- For the 
form f/r i-oesebeke, pL ^OV, 75B, 

la and rg. Two fragments of pbna as the 
last, but Inferior fabric and presumably later. 
The exterior is f^ain unvami'ihcd except for 
the rim, 

14. Fool of a ^ pedestal urn * ; perhaps a late 
rendering of the form Courbyi ftfi/r grtci 

fig. 97+ no. X. Thick fabric; washy 
variiMi with a high lustre extemaJivy duller 
internally. 

15. Fragiment of plate; probably of same 
furut as no, 7, but the v'amlsh is much thinner^ 
the brush marks more visible, 

16. Part of shallow dish with high concave 
rim. 'nie ^'amish is growing paic and Jioslfc- 


less. This is a common form in the cast; 
Knipowitsch+ K^ramik ntu Othiaf p+ Sir fif- ^2, 
no6- 2, 3, About mid hnt century. (I am 
inclined to regajrd this piece as a remote jmita- 
t ton of Loosehckc*s Haltcm type 2<i; sec Drag. 
17 and Oswald and Pryce, Terra SigiHafu^ pi. 

XLU, 3, 7, 0 . PO 

17. Side of a chalice very much as the 
Tschandarli type Loescheke, AAf 37, 1912;^ pi- 
XXVUIj no. 10, but later* the inouldings 
simpler. Fabric much as the two preceding 
numbers, with pate thin ^-amish. Mid first cen¬ 
tury; for a wolern parallel f/. Ritterling+ Haf- 
hitm, type 47. (This ii the only piece in this 
group for which we had a really good parallel 
at Samaria; w-c had se^'cral fragments of 
chalices near to Tschandarli 10* all in reddish 
wares.—C. M. Ch) 

ifi+ Side of small bow'l with rim sHghily in- 
vTTtcd, Thin good fabric+ but again the v’Simtsh 
is thin> pale, and lustreless. Much as Locschckc, 
am 37* 1912+ pi. XXXlIIj no. 17 (TachiLcdarli)^ 
or Knipowitsch, OiH^* pi. Us no. 36. 

Ilf. The three sherds in this group arc of 
late fabrics in which the sigillaxa tradiilon only 
faintly surv'lves. 

ig- Curving side of bowl; slight off-set rim 
with step on interior, grooved lines on exterior 
day greyish in inner fracture, pink and mica¬ 
ceous on the surface. The interior is un^^- 
nished; on the exterior are remains of yellotdsh- 
browp varnish {it may be a faumidied slip.— 
G- M. Ch)- For the form compare the Tschan^ 
darli shape 3&* Loescheke* AM 37, 1912+ p3* 
XXVTL The clay is perhaps related to iliat 
of group 2s from wlilch however the sherd is 
probably separated by st long inten'aJ of time. 
The ycHow tint of the varnish recalls late xlgillata 
in the west. ? Third century. 

3D. Side of bowl with small collar-rtm, a 
moulded line beneath it^ and a band of 
shallow Touletting about its exterior. Find hard 
fabric of well-witihed clay, baked uniformly 
to a bright pink colour. No varniah* except on 
the exterior of the lip \vherc are traces of a 
faintly Itistrous colour. 

Apparcnlly of the l^tc C Ware of Waage; 
see Hisptrid, H, 2^ and 

p, ^98, fig. 4. See also Tcchnau, AM 54, tg^g, 
fig- 42 and Knipowitsch, fig-^ 

12, b. 'lliis may be compared with the Manie 
Ware of the west. Late third century, 

2t. Fragment much as the preceding; the 
rim deeper and Hat ter+wilh two rbw:s of moulding.. 

F* Np Prvce, 
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Suri^d Empires : IhA flarlieBt, CiTiUBaliqnB 
of thfl nSiddle By PATRtCiC 

Car 4 -^on. PJ>. 29a; pL 13 & 3 iiijips. 
London: Ed^'ard Arnold and Go^ 1939+ 
In the preface of ihh book, which the author 
describes as a te^ibwk^ he adEnowIcdges his 
aim to have been to provide * an cas)' intro¬ 
duction for the general reader — particoljLrJy for 
the Student of Qasskal or Modem History- or 
Divinity—with a branch of historical 5tudy;i our 
knowledge of which, has been enormously 
cular^ped in the last two decades,* He liai, I 
think, done it on the whole rather wolf He is 
equipped with sound Instruction and a grasp of 
the place of history in the modem world- He 
has himself read ihc documents in the original 
with understanding, and thought about them, 
and makes ns a%vare that behind what is dearly 
a pseudonym ibere stands a perhaps Jit lie known^ 
but not the less genuine archaeologist. Hk 
style is lively, on the other hand, ^tid shows a 
vigour and refreshing efiecti^-encss which are 
usually denied to our cor^rires more adept wilb 
the spade than with the pen. Although only 
the oldest phase of history down to about 
j6ao B.c. is dealt with in this book, neverEhtIcis 
within that licid the history,, archaeology and 
excavations in general are dwelt upon^ and the 
field is wisely lac (ended to Include the mornen-^ 
lous discoveries in Mobenjo-daro arvd Harappa. 
Within those suQicientiy large limits the material 
h shaped and presented in a way which Is quite 
easily apprehended^ c\'eii sometimes seeming 
quite arrc^Euig. Some will be particularly 
iiiteiested by hk DbservTilion that Dungi, King 
of Ur^ about 3 loo b.c. wa^ die first on record to 
introduce compulsory milltarv' training i 
OfcDursc there will be many points with w^hich 
the specialist may disagree — for example^ about 
grey and red w^arca at Troy (p. 46) ; in the 
chapter concerniug India there are many sllps^ 
of which perhaps the moat surprising k the 
allusion to the use of Iron by 8 he Aryan invaders 
of India; the w^ord employed in the V'edaa to 
which refetence is made surely has' its alter¬ 
native meaning of copper, and C^ldweirs views 
to the contrary arc out of date; again, it is 
mistaken to speak of a single Ehavidian race, or 
of all Dravidians as uncivlLbcd, In the Meso- 


polairiian chapters the author Is more at homt| 
though he displa).^ jn spelling some hesitation 
between Marahsli Marhashl, Paralisi and 
Harahsi, which are all the same places Lastly^ so 
swiftly has the current of discovery' been running 
in these parts, that in many reapccts his in- 
fomiation, at the lime of v^rititig sound enougb, 
is now' outclassed and rendered out of date, 
cqitcially by operations at Vlersln and at 
Mari. Chiefly as a result of the cstca vat ions at 
the latter, the accepicd chronology of the srnd and 
3rd tnlllennJun^ B.C. has begun tOLLering like a 
modern currency', and our mformarion con- 
ceming the great Hammurabi is in process of 
being transformed. The author recognises this 
in an Appendht. In spite of these qualihcatiorts, 
this book should find much use among the in¬ 
telligent section of the public. It may still be 
hoped that aoi:]ther volunie will one day appear 
to carry dow n the slorv' to a later date. 

R. D* Eaukctt. 

I>ia Trflgar der jETvtised-.mykanlsc'heii Kultur, 
ihx^ Herkuntt imd Spraelui. H Teil, 
Itallkjsr rmd XJrillyrief : d^ Spractu dj«r 
By Vladimir Ceorgiev. Pp, 
1G0+ Sofia. 1938. 

Dr. Georgiev^s thcorj' is a development of the 
Intense study in recent years of the language of 
the Illyrians, who now fill the gap left by die 
disappearance of the Felasgiarts. * Primitive 
Illyrian/ according to ibk 1 beers', was the 
language of the earliest inhabitants of the Greek 
worldp and U represented by the uiscrlption^ of 
Lemnos and of AmathusL The Etruscans were 
the descendanis of the ■ primitive Illyrians ^ of 
Troy^ and their language w'as a 'nirako-Hlyrian 
dialect [p* 99), and, thcreforCi 1 ndogermanic. 
The Minoans were of the same origin (p+ l43}>^ 
and their language was presumably of the same 
character as Etruscan. 

His theory enables Dr. Georglcv to proper: 
with confidenre many new etymologies of Latin 
and Greek w'ords, for much of the vocabulary' of 
both languages rdlects sound changes that took 
place in * Frimilive lUyrlan.^ llius, the phono* 
logical equation of Eir. with Lat. meti gives 
the clue to the equation of Lat. h$ni?s with ‘ Prim, 
lllyr/ Itself connected with Ejig. jvulh. 
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Wetnow now ikat meant originally * youth¬ 
ful ^-igourJ The Uitm pjronouji hku 
iii ihu5, seen lo be the old !dg. relalu'o _>nw 
ja-i gf^ jod gi. The Lau vaf/uk, which gcia -p- 
(= Idg. b) from ' Priiin, lllyr./ caii now be 
cognate -wiih Eng. mip- Moat of ihcse new 
eiymologics ate nofc cons-Tncing noiv, and may 
never be eonvlndng; it is, at any raie» to 
use therm ^ Dr. Gcorgiev does^ as a kc>' to the 
imcrpreiation of EisruscaHi 

Jh Fraser. 

Th* Ebodans ol Spain and ihmr ^talatioiia with 
the Aagaan World. By PtERSOS Di?^ON. 
Pp. 159; 23 pts, Oidbrtl; Clarendon Prcss+ 

The Iberians c^Iy found rich homo for them- 
sch'cs* and chose to dev^elop their own commerce 
and culture rather than to change the map of 
Europe. Recent research has rcco^Tred mutb 
of their dviiisation from obscurity^ but few' 
scholars outside Spain and France know^ any¬ 
thing about it, and Mr+DiEon is the hrsl to write 
of it in English, His book is compressed out of a 
larger study in Spanish, whicli was interrupted 
by Francois rebellion; and he has wisely con¬ 
fined it to the "Golden .\ge" of Spanish- 
Iberian liistory, from the sixth cenliirv 10 the 
tliird. 

His purpose is not to put rorward riew theories, 
but ro expound ibe latest authoritative v^ew? 
(the revision of Dn Bkdch^iinpera is a guaran¬ 
tee that he his them,, a* Spaniards say* from 
good ink}. But his book is not a mere uefiaufft 
of ingredients from the iihrary of \"alenda de 
Don Juan: he has been over the archaeological 
material on the Spot^ w'lth a discriminating cycj 
and his knowledge of the country' gives per¬ 
spective to his account, 'fhe illustraiicuts are 
Well chosen, and he can appreciate styles as well 
as classify types. 

Hellenists will be especially intcresied In the 
far-reaching inhuenre of Greece on Iberian art. 
It Is only In the last few' years that archaeologists 
in Spain and South Italy Jiave seriously studied 
ibc impact of the w^eatem Greek colonies on 
ihdr neighbours. The Iberian craftsman bor¬ 
rowed with botli hands, and could give ihc 
flavour of an idiomatic t ranslaiiun to his Greek 
motives and designs. 

In Mr. Dixon's generally sound narrative a 
few lustorical points must be questioned. He 
seems 10 swallow' the ‘ Liguiian' theory (p. 12), 
against Bosches advice. He bluri together the 
tw'o waves of Celtic immigration (p. 4}- He 
speaks as if the Lusitanians were pure CdiSt and 
the Tartessians pure Iberians; whereas the 
former became cxit-nsiv'ely iberirijed and the 


latter were not quite * tbers en sentit eat tic te.^ 
The Iberian penetration of south France was 
more than '' occasional * (p. 9): Aeschylus was 
right when be said the Rh6fie flowed tlirough 
Iberia^ The Iberian name of Tarraco (p. 40) 
was probably Kieea (Polyb. 76) or Cissis 
(Li^y* XXI, 60). 

Ji Is a hyperbole of scepticism, to say that 
^ nothing certain h known of the [Iberian] 
^tem of administration ^ (p+ B}^ In fact, a fair 
amount can be credibly stated. Here the 
Roman sources are vaJidi aisd if Mr. Dixon liad 
studied them he w'ould hardly have entertained 
the conjecture that any adminlstralivc units 
Were coextensive with the three main cultural 
groups (pp. 9^ 65)- 

He erects the Carthaginian power in Spain 
before the Barcids into a land-empire, v^'tth 
fortresses at Tugia and SeieEllas (pp. 49-50)* 
The archaeological evidence docs not prove so 
much* Schiilten^ Indeed, bases a similar theory' 
on Polybius^ statement that Hamilcar -drwMcuTa 

WSc Kirra 'IpTiplffw rfpdyirlfft^s TOfs » 

but ^ Is a small word to bear the conquist and 
lo®& of an empire. Mr. Dixon is led to suppose 
tltat the continued inllux of Greek wares was due 
to re-export from Carthage: but it is easier to 
believe 'Hvith Bosch that the Caeihaginian block¬ 
ade lost Lia force after Himera. A contemporary 
defeat at sea off Hemcroakopcion has been con¬ 
jectured by Jp Ah Rh Munro (CA// IV^ p, 289). 

The tables of dates and finds arc useful, and 
the bibliography Is admirably selected. Comer 
Moreno's article * Sobre los Iberos y su Lengua,' 
and Sir George HUrs notes on the ccbiagCj will 
doubtless be included in the larger Spanish work 
W'hJrh Mr. Dbcort promises, 

Tl^c foregoing criticbim are meant as a small 
contribution to the value of tliis larger work. 
They must not damp the welcome given to the 
pTCseni vnlume, which is both able and attractive* 
It deserves to be read by scholarxF and by any- 
hcxly else who can find pleasure in the !!tudy of 
an ancient, peaceful and ingenious civilization- 

M. L Henderson- 

K^ramaikos. dar Aujgralyimgfln. 

r. I>iB rffekropolfln des 12 bin 10 Jahe- 
hunderta- By W. Kr.\ikek and K. fCusLER, 
Pp. x-h266: 93 pla. Berlin : Walter de 
Gruyter & Co. 1939. 

The authors give a complete presentation of 
three pwt-Myccnaean cemeteries, belonging to 
two dlRerciit periods of the transition age, 
sharply dirided by differeni burial customs. The 
subject ii Important, the book is important, but 
need it have been so long? Wuuld not one 
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phoLo^^ph on plate 6 have done for 4 aiwi do 
no^ 3 and 4 on plate 9 merit i| page? of closely 
written teat? Books arc pr«iuffiably written 
to be read, and the publications of State- 
aided imtirutions should excrebe re^traint^ 
Keedless to say, the catalogue^ the arLaI):siSp and 
the iUustralions aJI show melloalotis care and 
accuracy^ AitildiU this opulcoce of illustration 
there arc tw'o curious omission*—firsts, no plan 
of the rclatbfe positions of the cemeteries, the 
merral sketch wxjuJd have made this clear; 
second p no ill use ration of a sub-Mycenaean pin. 

Specials ti w^ill no doubt wish to knoiv from the 
authors the preebe stylistic value of each line and 
triangle. TTic less expert will lifid a shorter road 
via the iltustrations; with the bcsluning on pi. 
16 and the end on ph 73, it should not he im- 
pcdsible to punctuate the mterverung stages. 

The general reader should not lose heart in the 
wastes of stylistic argument and miss 3 fclr. 
Kraiker’s summary (p. 165). He is, it appears, 
a dbciple of the late Prof. Ddrpfeld and holds 
that geometric motives in Orecce most all spring 
from one souite—the underlying HeUadic peas- 
am art tliat developed uiio Hcllemc Geometric 
stylcn Froressof Dorpreld, hwxvfTp was eonient 
to bring it from the now discredited oricnip^ 
for example* from :\J-Obcid. Mr. Kiraiker^s 
political convictions require a Northern origlii 
which 13 less easy» Note the lili at the .Acbacans 
for their neglect of Racial Purity [p. 167), llie 
I>oriaru were the People, ilie new race— 

or almost new*—^^cre buried, each freeman ^vith 
his sword, like the Germans (p. 1 7 2}* When lhe>^ 
achicvxd Racial ^^Jrity [p, i77)j the style was 
born. Nd need to examine the ardiaeological 
ev'idcnce for this phantasy;p Mr, Kuhler dues it for 
us (p. 219). The reviewerp being in a fcess 
delicate position than Mr- Rubier, is free to go 
even further, and to underline the fusion of 
motivx^ and the continuity of t>pe which con¬ 
stitute At tk prolo-Ceomelricst>’k, and 10 Suggest 
that this ii-ase style may perhaps reflect a period 
of appeasement^ or even the S)imoiklsmoe by 
which Athena was traditionally founded. If 
Mr. Kraiker is inlefested in^ nay is determined 
to find^ ptire-bloodedp exclusive* arislocralic 
Dorians, it is per^^erse of him to ctcasnic m 
.Attica, the home of Democracy: why not look 
for them in Laconia ? S, Bestox. 

Peraehora ; ih.B Sanet-iiarlva of Hera Akraia 
and ImiineiiiB. By Huufrv PaVxe and otherSv 
Pp. xiv + 271; i pL -h 26 text figs. Oxford : 
Clarendon Prtfis> 194*. 841, 

Payne came from the writing of 
to the excavation of Pcrachoia, and the magni¬ 


ficent material from that sire, with his peculiar 
qimilEcations for its study, should have made 
Ehe publication into a work of quite exceptional 
importance. Happily he had got so far m his 
work on it that this ^t>lume is essenttally his— 
not probably at any point jtisi as it would have 
been if he had finished It, but with ccriain excep- 
tioiu his wnork. It con rains a chapter on the 
terracottas which had from the beginning been 
allotted to Jenkins^ and one on the Im^criptions 
on stone b>' Wade-^!Scr>S apart from 

notes by Bagenal (the housc-modets}. May 
(coins!l^- and Hilda Pendlebury rBgypiiau 
objects! and JacobsEhal (an Asiatic bronie), 
being Payne^s drafts on ihc tc^jography and 
history^ of ihc rite, the two temples of Hera 
Akraia and the find? associated with them, the 
temple of Hera IJmenia and the objects in 
bron^K: and orher metals from its votive deposit. 
The whole is edited by Dunbabin. who con¬ 
tributes two important sectiona of the chapter 
on bronzes and a lucid and modest preface. 

Tfie first chapter is a topographical and his¬ 
torical account of the promontory of Peracliora 
in general and the sanctuary' site in particuJar+ 
It is instructive and fasemating, and though one 
would have sacrificed it for somcthmg w^here 
Payne^s special knowledge is irreplaceable—the 
ivories* for instance, or the pottery from the 
Umenia temple — ^il is a ihing one would be 
sorry to lose. The most interesting part is 
perhaps the discusston of why a district of no 
imponance an prehistoric times, or from the 
Roman conquest lo the present day, should have 
achiev'ed such significance in the archaic and 
classical period?^ A convincing reason is founds 
It is a pity that the tdenlilicatkn of this sanctuary 
with the *Hpas teucw^ Wai where Medea 

burred her murdered children has to be rejected 
but the arguments against it 3crm sound. The 
account of the other rites, and of the lowm con¬ 
nected with the Hcraion^ is valuabLe, as is the 
prebminarv' publEratioii of the largest and most 
interesting of the risEcms vital to the w’aterlcss 
tOWTl. 

The geomeSric temple of Hera Akraia, treated 
in Chapter H, raises points of great interest. 
It was itself apridal. and in conneskm iviih it 
were found models of several such buildings, 
in painted clay* which for the firat time giv'e us 
an idea of the appearance of buildings of the 
middle of tlic eighth ccniuiy' or earlier* They 
were found in a pure geometric deporit, with 
pottery running from the middle of the ninth 
century to 725 b.c. Fa>Tic show's them to be 
Argivc. His account is supplemented with an 
interesting essay by H. Bagenal on the icclinique 
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of buLLding rcpresenled. The dep«U a 

series of Corinthian geometric vases which, 
brilLLinily bandied by Payne, really elari^e^ 
the hitherto rather obscure history of Corinthian 
ccramica. before the fine late geometric group 
u^itb which Johansen begins his study. With 
t hem wem found a number of bronze pins, apils 
and bbulae which givx; important evidence for 
the dating of types. The dcMzumeatary' value of 
tills deposit increased by the fact that the 
deposit of the tempEe of Hera Liioema begins, 
on the certain evidence of the pottery', just alwut 
the time that this deposit ceases. A contribution 
to the discussion on the use of spits: might they 
perhaps be hair-pins, the knobs fuUilling the 
functlDn of the w-aves in a modem hair-pin— 
pFe^Tnt them from ^Ing cut ? In t he geomet ric 
deposit w'ere found three scarabs, whfci:;b Pendle- 
bur>' dates to the XXVI th Dynasty—Le., after 
6.|0 fi.e. This curious situation u paralleled at 
Artemis Orlhia. \We cannot explain it in the 
present state of our knowledge, but it is a salutary 
memento ntori for the confident datcr. 

Almost all traces of the second temple of Hera 
.^Vkraia^ built on a dilTercnt site, were destroyed 
by the budding of llic third± of late sutthHceniury 
date, but its existence is demonstrated by a 
votisr deposit, btginnEng al:H>uE the time that 
the geometric one ends and lasting till the 
Hellenistic period. ITils deposit is thin com¬ 
pared to iliat of the Limenia temple+ but eon- 
tains some uitcrestlng pieces and, most important^ 
a closed deposit of late firvenLlmeniury datc^ 
Avhidi clarifies the dating of many of small, 

slightly decorated vases^ A few pouits: p. 94, 
pi. 25, x-2; is not this related to the eonventiona] 
pornegranatc? p. too, pi. i: a similar odd 
scene is showTi on a subgeometric vase from 
Ithaca of Icical make; pL 3ij flt hardly an 
aryballos—hydriskos ? 

The lltird temple shows interesting archilec- 
luraJ featurcSt and some fine fragments of 
aerotrrial sculptures were found; al$o a good 
bronze on the temple i3oor and another outside. 
An iniereSLing trigl>^h altar is also published. 
Ic was built in the lale fifth century or early 
fourth, at the same time a stoa whose publi¬ 
cation is put off to the next v'oiume- The almr 
IS published here aa being directly connected 
with the temple. 

Cliapter IV deals with the temple of Hera 
limenia^ built in the mid eighth century^ on a 
simple plan, the mosi surprising feature of which 
Is an internal altar—a very early element* 
'Ilierc arc some fine palmed roof-tilcs from a 
re-roofing of the mid seventh century. Of the 
wonderful deposit of votivei from the temenos 


only the bronzes and terraeoltas are published 
here. Chapter on the bronzes, is largely the 
work of Pa)Tic, and gives greater scope than any 
other seel ion of this volume jbr bix knowledge of 
and feeling for strchaic art. Especially illu¬ 
minating IS the clmratterisatlon of the Proto- 
corintbian lion and dove, and, arising from that, 
a suggestion of likeness between Prococorintikian 
and early red-figure. A brief excursus like tbi* 
restores one^s JaJth, too often shaken, in the value 
of piire aesthetic Criticism. 

The bronze vases were not treated by Pa^mc, 
but Dunbabin provides a careful and intereuEng 
account of tbecn. Most notable is the large 
series of phialai found in what had evidently 
been a sacred pool; also some kotyial and 
oenoclioai which give us the metal originals often 
conjectured for ceramic shapes. To the remarks 
on the use of the phialc, one might add a refer¬ 
ence to a led-figured sherd from the Atropolis 
(Gracf und L^nglotx 396^ pL 1^9) where a long¬ 
haired, olive^wreathed boy is shown drinking 
from a pluale in the presence of Athena. Ol the 
section on personal omamentSi, the parts dealing 
with fibulae and piru arc by Payne. The discus¬ 
sion of the fibulae Ls Interesting, parEicularly the 
points of contact and contrast with the finds from 
other liirt. 

Jenkins's chapter on the terracottas is made 
the basis for a general clasrification of the 
archaic Corinihian w^rks in this medium. The 
classification is conviitcingT and the author 
moderates the tendency he sometimes shows to 
docket all his objects neatly in five-yi^ar periods. 
There are some very fine plastic vases, nuiably 
an exquisite Protocorintbian snake; and also 
some good tcrracouas imported from other 
eenties. *Vhe author is to be congratulated on 
Ldentifyingp very eonvIncingly% the Br^l repre¬ 
sentation of the Birth of Venua {163)^—a most 
extraordinary^ piece. P* 20S, no. 44: I doubt 
if the rosette is * purely decomlivc *—rather a 
beauty-spot; of the parallels cited, those on the 
lion stylise its furry face* while those on the am 
and thigh of the Gorgon are surely pimpis or 
blains emphasising her repulsivcncss^ 

Tlie vtiEume clo^ with Wade-Gery on the 
Lnscripliom on stone; three very ioiercsling and 
early pieces, uofcirttmalcly only scraps, but even 
so with Important historical bearing?. 

llic iLliislraticns are good, and the book is 
brautifuJEy produced. A guide from die plates 
to the text would have been useful, and slips 
and misprints are to be foundi but not many* 
The edit oris task was as dilficuk as it was 
Important, but it could not ha.ve been better 
performed. Martix RoH£aTik>s. 
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Hkndbiucb (ieir Ai'Cbadlogia. Lielordis^n I uiui 

H- Fp, 338 and 403; 112 pi. Municli : 

C. H. Beck. 

These are the firs E two parts of what is intended 
to be a general hnndbook of atrchaeolQg>' ltl the 
Orock and Italian fields and Ln other countries 
so Far as thc>' have rclevuncc lo Greece and Italy. 
Tl^e publishers expect it to be used by specialists 
wishful 10 acquire a wider outlookj as well as by 
persons ignorant of the subject or already [earn¬ 
ing it. They have^ however^ Fallm betvwn these 
stools^ The autliOfX have been I old to mention 
everything which matters^ and they cannot be 
encyclopaedic so briefly without becoming useles 
lo anyone i^iihoni a good deal of knowledge oF 
each subject. a work of reference on points 
of detail ihcfc is much to be said for this hand¬ 
book—in particular the section on Egypt svBI be 
in^'aliiablc—but there are fe^v chapters, so far, 
which can be road ihrough with sufficient caw 
to Form a coherent piclurcH 

Tlic general articles at the beginning may be 
interesting, but have little practical 
Buschor Jeads ofT, with * The Scope and Methods 
oF Archaeology'-' Koepp writes 46 pages on 
w-liat he calls a ' History of Arclsacology,^ but it 
h- really a Who^s Who of cJasBical archaeologists— 
w'hich is Followed by disproportionately sfiort 
summaries to cover the Preliisioric and Near 
Eastern Fields^ and by a miskadltig and in¬ 
accurate list of notable excavations. WiegaiKl 
writes on the monunienis and how' to treat them \ 
and in an appendix to this ftegling explains the 
value of coins. In the next 35 pages von Bluing 
gonra inip some detail 00 the scripts oF Gyimis 
and CrctCT scamping the otliers of ihe Near East; 
he gives a comparative table of many Scmiiic 
alphabets and the Ethlopic syllabary, but no 
sign Ibis for any form of Egy-pilan writlngj 
llirtitc Kierogly'plis, or even cuneiform, though 
there arc pholographs of texts Ln all these. 
Kehm^s article on * Greek and Ilalian Imcrip- 
lions * supplies just as much inJomiaiion Ln ^5 
pages as can be digested, and covers the ground 
with reasonable balance; to one who is not an 
epigraphisL it seems highly couirneddablc. 

Part 11 opcm vrith Pernkc on * The literary 
Evidence for Archaeology in Classical Aushors * ; 
1 can^t imagine anybody wanting to read it all. 
An arlicle by Arnta on ^ the Solpts oF Northern 
Europe ^ is heyorfcd ihc capacity of a casual 
reader. Schwxit3Ecr wnx^s 40 pages on The 
Problem of Form in .\ndeiit Art,* with the usual 
number of long compound word^ like develop- 
incnl-rhytbm+ Nlenghin on ^The Old Stone 
.\ge ’ has 30 pages fiuctuatiug bctwxen latial 
theories and catalogues of sites—interesting in 


parts. ScharIT has aoo pages on * Egj'pt' in 
which a general view can be obtained in spite of 
the enormous mass of detail, w hicb seems fairly 
complete. But it is So condensed that the less 
Faclital ?^idc is crowded out and there h a ten¬ 
dency to omit things of genemi interest, like the 
qnesLion of whether the Qate of Medmet Habu 
is Under isyrian inlluence or of common styk, 
though reference Is made to an article trcatirg 
the subject. 

'The plates are dear lialf-toncS:^ usually several 
to a pagCj and often too small for ihetr purpose- 

1 .AVVRESCE- 

d'oreh^ologia gracque = ArmalBS di? 
l^^eolii dea hantfts ^tudea d# Gaud. Pp. 

An important volumr, especially for the study 
of Ddpbh V. Bequignon attempis to explain 
the Itinerary of Apollo From Olympus to Delphi, 
suggesting tliat the Homeric H>mn was in- 
fiueuced by v-arioua legends current at the lime of 
its composition. BMez treats of the discowry 
at Trier of an inscription in Creek verse in praise 
of Hermes. Dcmat^ne, on the relalTotis between 
Crete^ Egypt, and .Asia, showx how opinion has 
veered in diflerent decades of scholarship, es¬ 
pecially on the question of the Keftiu and the 
roules %vhereby the exchange of objects and the 
interpenetration of cultures were efTected. 
Flaceliftre w^rites on how' the oracle worked in 
Pluiarch''s time^ going inlo the question of the 
possible existence of an exhaling fissure. In 
^ Delphi pediments ^ de la Coste-Mcsseiitrc 
itudics t he composition of late archaic pediments 
at Delphi (the i\icinaconid temple of Apollo and 
the Athedan Treasury')■ Picard writes a slight 
article on neteids and sirens as part oF the folk¬ 
lore of the sea, illustrating the sea-nionstcr group 
from EtKri- 

A. W. U 

OutliM ol Art. By J. R. Emorr. Pp. 

1074 13 pb- New Zealand: Whilcombe 
artd Tombs, hid. i939- 7^- 

As the foreword explains, this book was written 
' in an attempt to meet the need for a text-book 
on Greek Art tis covered in the subject Greek 
History , .Art and Uteraturc in the University of 
New Zealand/ llic s^^llabus there lays special 
emphasis u|x>n sculpture, and Ltiis accounts for 
the disproportion among the divisions of this 
book—arehitcctute receive 16 pagea, sculptiuc 
68, and vases to. 

The difficulti-cs of leaching Creek art ade¬ 
quately in the .^Vntipodcs,^ where original maicriaE 
if not completely lacking^ available only in 
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very smidl measure^ arc -well knov^n to the 
reviewer^ and \lr. ELLiolt deserves every con- 
^ratulatloo on his couxageous dTort (O overeonie 
ihem^ His bookp however^ will be of real use 
only to those who can at tend hh lectures or arc 
already fairly well acquainted viith EhcSubjcci; 
this is espcc:ialiy true of the section on sculpturcp 
%vhcrc many of the statues listed ^%oiJd be 
almc^t impDesible to identily without some 
previous knowledge. Could not references have 
been inserted to illuslrations in one or Other of 
the sEaiLdard works upon the subject 
Richter'i Smlfiiurt and siuipim if ih Gr«^)s or 
even to VVInter^s KiinstgtsMfhif in Biidfm to 
facilitate identification? The oiher chief de¬ 
ficiency is that the book is not up to dale In many 
places; here the fault must be attributed to 
01-stocked libraries and the scarcity of periodicals 
avajlable locally. .Almost no account has been 
taken of the more impoftani discoveries of the 
past few yeara or of recent researches on sculpture 
and with the result iliat some of the older 

theories have been allowed to sland unmodified. 
Tliii is meat noticeable when archaic works are 
under discussion, and it is a pity that the author 
bad not bad an opportunity of consulting Payne 
and Young's Mazhk Scnfptmi from (ht Acropidis. 

The scclion on architeCtLire 14 compact and 
Well set out; the list of temples at the ernd needs 
sorne revisionn i;spes:ially in ic^rd to dates 
the temple of Zeus at Agvigentum cannot 
\k as early as 53,0 b.c.), and might be extended 
to include the tcrnplcs at Pacstum arid Selinus^ 
wlucli arc of particular intetest and importance. 
'The section on vases suffers from urrdue com¬ 
pression and lack of acqnalntancc with recent 
works on the subject (particularly on the early 
^■asesj; nor Is the dilTerencc between the work 
of potter and painter Brygos and the Brygos 
Painter} made clear. 

There are several slips and rnlsprints through¬ 
out the book, but few are misleading (p^ 33— 
for the 5cu{plor''s me of models^ see Wace^ 
Apptoa^h Of Gttck Sctilpiare, p- 106—confusion has 
arisen between the Talos krater in Ruvo and I he 
Pelopa amphora in AreTzo)- In view of the 
limiLatlom the author has imposed upon himself 
in the test and I he alrocfli compicte absence of 
references of any kind there, the select list of 
books of reference might ^^cll have been con¬ 
siderably extended, and more books of iilusira- 
ijona included; Bcazley and Ashmole's Guik 
Sailptufi and Painiing should surely fbd a place 
in it, as cine of the 1>esi introductions to the 
subject, and in the s-ase seciion it is rather 
surprising to find no mention of Bear ley's name, 
except as a translator. TwelsT pages of rilm- 
t rat ions complete tiie volumep mostly taken from 


c-asls in I he Museum of Cla^ical Archaeology', 
Cambridge. These have not been well repro¬ 
duced, and in many instances do no sort of 
justice to the origlnak being misleading rather 
ihan informative. It might have been wiser to 
omit them altogether and, as suggested above, 
substitute reiercuces to sinndard works on the 
subjects dealt with. 

A. D. I-RENDAU- 

Mytli and Allegory in Ancient Art. By 

Roger HiMiS. Pp. 135; pi. 32. London: 

The Warburg Imtkutc. 3 ^ 39 - tdr. 

This book reproduces three leeturea, pro¬ 
fusely iiliutiated and with an introduction 10 
deal more fully with aspects of the problem 
which could only be hinted at in the spoken, 
version.'* The titles of the lectures (Dikt : iht 
sjrnboik F^pTfSfntadoji 6 f naitirid : 

lAr jjFffflfifl/iif jipTtseniniiim of scciai ordfr^ 
ihi lymbtflk r^pui^iaiitm if mental 
arder] are worth quoting as illustrating what 
seems ro the reviewer a major fault in the work. 
Tliat is^ the Procrustes treatment of material 
id order 10 fit It into a scheme pre-existing in 
the author^s mind. ITiis strikes the reader at 
many |>oints. Dike stands for the ’ivay of 
external nature, ^Fhcmis fur the social ordering 
of hujnaiiity. Is this a true view of Dike In 
Creek tBage? Occurrences of the word in 
Homer which first spring to the tnind do not 
seem to support It.^ In any case it Is a generafis- 
adon which should have been reached on 
inductive grounds and supported by a wealth 
of example. These are lacking; The train 
of thought at the beginning of ch. iii, ji typical. 
Starting wrlth a brief account of the development 
of from ftomor lo Socratess It asks, ^ What 
effect, if any, did ihc Socratic picture of ibe 
soul produce upon tlie Iconographic mvemion 
of the fourth century'?* Passing by viray of 

individualised ’’ portraiture and allegorical 
portrailurCj which are described In one sentence 
as possibly due to the spread of Socratic ideas, 
we find ourselves plunged at once in a discussion 
of artistic reprt^senrailoTis of Poet and Muse. 

Greek religion is divided inro nvo traditions, 
the * Olympian ^ and the ^ Orphic.' [This 
abuse of the latter labeh even though only 
" for the sake of cortvenience/ seems to nullify 
the efforts of those w^ho ha^'c sought to demon¬ 
strate the Individual cliaracier and comparatively 
modest achievements of the OrphirSj and mvites 


^ E.g. Od, iv. 691, xi. 2 i8^ xIv* 39, xix. t6B, xxiv, 
355, The author's authority srcitis to be Mbs Jane 
Harrison lather than any priinai],r sOEixce. 
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the rcLurn In full flood of VVibuuowiiziaii 
crilicum dcn>'ing all meaning to the icr^n.) 
The iwo are described ai spaital and temporal 
rc5pccrivdy+ ihe religion of static bcii^g ^ and 
the religion of becoming. There ia truth irt thd* 
but again the rigidity of the framework repels. 
It ijs curious loo sc read that " Orphic lime * Is 
^ absolute and continuous^* Olympian is ‘ ilte 
rhythmic series of alternations/ Is not the 
kOkXa? of Orphic loro relevant here? 

The mirodticticn draws the distinct ion between 
myth. allegor>' and logic which Is she basis of 
the work, arwi says some interesting things* tf.g. 
about the rtlatiomhip between niytlis and rites. 
Other terms too might well have been ddined^ 
notably * symbol ' and * dacirton/ __farg<irL like 
‘ paratnythic/ depersonalising/ ' spatkSisa- 
tion/ ' expericnccable ^ is unneCttsarv' and 
does noi put one in the mood So gi^-e close 
alcenlion to such a sentence hs: The mutual 
conlimiation of thx^ movement of the mind 
afforded by ihe ^'ariom symbolic expresiicim of 
ihfr Greek genius is at once a demonsSration 
not only of the coherence of that mind itself, 
but also of the etjun-iilcnce of its symbolic 
j>resentat ions; i n artal:ysing the parallel it rHcture 
of fhc Jatler, we are enabled to establish the 
former/ Vti it needs attention. Somctlilng, it 
seems* has been achieved. But it taxes the 
mind lo say exactly what+ 

It is difDcult to resist the conclusion that the 
resuJes attained are scarcely commensurate 
cither with the palm that have obviously been 
taken in the assembly of so mucli material, or 
with the elegance of the book’s production and 
the beauty of its illustralioru. 

W. K. C. Gt-THRI£. 

Last £««ctiir*4. Roof-R Fhly, Pp. XKts -b 370; 
figs, 346. Cambridge: University' Press. 

[939. SIS. 

This volume contains the inaugural lecture 
which Fry' gave as Slade Professor at Cambridge* 
which svas published at the tune, and the farther 
lectuTcs which lie gave in that capacity, now for 
the first time edited from hii notes wdlh the 
minimum of necessary revision. These lectures 
conslUuic the beginning of a general sun'ey of 


t BeraLisc ti u the religion of the mtUfied and 
cotiifoftable. In Mr. Kinks^s icbeime the InniaTi 
^Tdsmographen are dlmcUy in this tr^idiiinn. This 
wlLJ Interest, and possibly iinncy* another schematic 
writer^ Praf. Farrington, who In his Scm£^ and 
fWifir j ui ike .^FlTPfrtt Wisliei on pc^litical grounds 

to make ihe lonians the champions of cnllghtcn-^ 
ment the comibetabic Obmpian rcLigion. 

A plague on b&th your houia, say L 


art, and lead us from Egy-pi to Greece by way ot 
Meiopoiamia, Crete, .Africa, '\nierica, Ciiina* 
and India. Ai Greece unhappily this peregrina- 
lion was stayed, and w'c miisi greatly regret the 
loss of Fry’a observations on Northern* fiy^antirte, 
xMcdiacvaJ, Renaissance, and Modem srti wkLch 
wnould hav^ been perhaps even more interesting 
In Some cases than wbat be has left us. It Is 
specially unfortunate that the book terminates 
w’ith the Greek section, the section tliat will 
naturally' be of greatest interest to classical 
scholars* since thts section shows the faults of 
Fry^s method more clearly than any other. 

Fry’s great merit as a critic Is that hU criilcum 
w-as atway-s based on his reactions to works of 
art, and not on i.'ague gcneralisalions of one sort 
or another, and this led to independence of 
judgement and a refreshingly different angle oii 
hackneyed subjects. Rut there is a danger in 
thi-i meihcid both of allowing the judgement to 
be crt'cr-biascd by sonic superfirially disag^rcc- 
able quality in the works under consideration, 
and of contradictiously reading against accepted 
judgements. The operaticiii of both these forces 
is observable In his trcatmimt of Creek art. 
That he was capable of owreoming the first 
when tirOl encouraged by the second is evident 
front hii treatment of Indian an which he con- 
iwses he disliked at the beginning of his enquiry'* 
and through whose strange welter he guides us 
to an understanding of mudi of real significance 
and beauty. But Jiis dislike, amounting to an 
obsession, of highly ftnisiicd surf^es and his 
natural and to some extent justified irritation 
with the exaggerated adoration bestowed on it 
by earlier critics^ lead him to an mtimate of 
Greek arl which can only be described as insensi- 
tl\'e+ Of course it must be admitted that dif- 
lerent people react differently to the same work. 
Some for instance may remain rrlaiively un¬ 
moved by the early Chine$c bronze utenaila 
from which Fry derivei such acute pleasure t 
indeed, ihe amphbbacnic Ram vtisc ifig, 147) 
may be considered a singularly taslcScss object, 
and the Kuangs that follow it Uttlc [css dls- 
lasieful* but one may' still fwl that Fry*s reactions 
to Creek arl comalti a real element of prejudice^ 
The choice of the illusimtiona Is In itself et'idcncc 
of thisv for they betray themselves as chosen to 
illusirate a thesis of the faults of Creek an^ 1 do 
not Think anyone not dlircctly cpniiected with 
the Berlin Museum has phostulalrd great 
aesihetir merit for either the itanding (fig. 298) 
or the seated (fig. 301) Goddess in that muscunij 
and yet these, with the New York Kouros, whtjfie 
merits arc not universally recognised* are the 
principal ambassadors of the ArcJialc periods 
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When he docs iUiutrate a fint^ratc the 

rimmog girl from EJciisUr His comnicnt allovi'S 
of diSscRit rather than discu&sLon^ lo Fry \l 
failed altogether to give any feeling of movement. 
If one finds on the coninir>'^ one of the mosi 
succes&Tni of aU statues expressing motion, there 
Is no more to be said. From the Elettsb figure 
he passes to a comparison of archaic Greek and 
Romanesque art on the basis of their repre* 
senting similar poinr of development in two 
euhurcsj and points out a greater vitality in the 
Remanrsque work whirh may in a sense be 
admit tedj Inn ihen, to drive the attack homCj 
he asserts that the Greeks ■were unahie to com* 
pose a rliyilijtiicaily united group^ instancing as 
an example a sectioii of I he Mausoleum frieze, 
tvhich, apart from the fact that it is only a 
section of a long decorative composition^ U 
surely out of place when ihc comparisoit was 
originally Instituted between Romanesque and 
archaic Greek. 

In reading the passage on the Olympia sculpN 
mresj ivhicb are accused of a calmness and 
fundamenlal lack of emotion entirely uusuiied 
to their subject, one can only register entire 
disagreement with Fry^^s reading of these figurei, 
and one is forced to turn back to liis admirable 
exposure of expressionisni in the third lecture 
to convince oneself tliat the wtirst excesses of 
that unfortunate movement would not be his 
aesthetic ideal. again, arc dktnissed with 

the dogmatic assertion that the Greek draughts¬ 
man ^vas prevented from giving ibis evocative 
pow^e^ to his line by two thingSp first his in¬ 
capacity to Jeel the relation of an object to its 
surroundings — ^his isolation of the object; and 
secondly by his desire for perfectiori+ for an even 
continuity of curve regardless of what it ex¬ 
pressed.” wlirreafter he threatens ihc adrnircr of 
this tv-pe of line with finding himself conTfonted 
by the example of" all great draughUmcn from 
Giotto down to Degas against liim, and only 
the doubtful allegiance of Diirer on his side. 
Again wc carmot escape the impresaion tliai a 
comprelicruibk dislike of the texture of Greek 
vases and of the rrktion of the decoratiDn to 
the pot prev-enled him ever seriously applying 
his crltfcftl Judgement to ihriu at all. 'Ibc 
Pa4ihrnoii gets rather better marksj and on 
luier Greek art, perhaps beraose it has received 
less adoratioiip lus judgement is more sympathetic, 
and though one may think that hr somcsvhat 
undcr-estlrriates the achievements of Roman 
portraiture. In general no one will quarrel with 
his cstunale of Roman art. 

In corksidcring the above criticiims it diould 
be remcmbcied that the classECnl sections are 


ccrtaiRly the least jaiisfaclory Ln a book which 
is full of observations of the greatest interest and 
value, by a critic whose judgements, when free 
from prejudice, ^vere among the most semitiw 
and inspiring of his generation. The editing 
of the volume seems to be admirable, and the 
dilScilIt ta^k of identifj'ing the illnst rations to 
which Fry refers has been, on the whole, carried 
out with succtrss. but thcjne arc a few^ mistakes 
among these+ Fig. r^ reproduces a bronze by 
Maillol where Fr>' speaks of a stone carving. 
Fig. 265, described ^ ‘'side view' of Fig, 264/' 
is, in fact, a reversed enlargement of the sinister 
profile showTi in that Figure, and Figs. 30b and 
307 show the two Caryatids of the SIphnian 
[TcOsury, the latlcr correctly dcscribcdj the 
former incorrectly from the Cmdlam But 
these are minor blemish«i in a book in which 
the qtiaiiiy and quantily of illustrations are 
excellent value for the price, 

Giles Rosertson. 

Archale Seuiptur« in Bofiotia. By F. R. 
Grace.. Pp. vii -r8&; 36 pl^- Harvard 
L'nivei^iiy Pre^: Cambridge, Mass. ; 
flumphrcy Milford. ip40i 6 d+ 

Mr. Grace lias produced a w’cU-illmtratcd 
book wTiitcn in a pleasant styLe« He Isolates 
and classifies Boeotian terracottas^ dates ihcm 
by contemporarir' plastic vases, and fits some 
marbles into his clateificaiionH He should then 
be in a position to date his other marbles, 
Boeotian terracottas Group A fp, 30) is repre¬ 
sented by figs^ ^“ 19 + The painting seems 
homogeneous^ but otir concern Is with figure 
style, Xherc is a Hrommon denominator— 
Ugline:^—but that is not enough s not all ugly 
terracottas are Boeotian, still 1 ^ Boeotian 
Group A, To find the datCt turti the page. 
Joy I fig^ a I is a nice Corinthian: but w'hat has 
she to do with her supposed cotitact fig, 20? 
Worse and worse! Fig. 20 is another view^ of 
the arch-horror fig- 17. The marble contact 
offered Is fig, 22, a little liard on the marble, 
perhaps, hut how can such a wreck be used to 
date anyilung? Or try- another marbic contact; 
compare fig, 42 with frg, 43 [see p, 6B). Not 
Such a glaring contrast but mrcly no resemblance. 
Turning lo the marble series, it is a pity that 
Mr, Gfa.ce did not include even one photograph 
of Thcbca Museum no, i {p^ 54) for dearness* 
sake. This is liLi earliest Boeotian slofluep and 
so v-ery Imporiaiii to his s[□^s^ U is dated by 
him with the Kouros of Sunium about 600 b.c. 
(p. 56). It Ls interesting to compare his aigu- 
tnentswitb those of his predecessor^ Mr* Lullies 
iJDi 1936) says the Kouios of Suniuiii has an 
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inner or^Tiic harmony; Tlttbcs I has not got 
this harmony; ihcrcforc Thcb« I need not be 
contemporary with Simitinir Mr- Grace says 
that Sunkim \s inorganicj Thebes I is also 
inorganic. Organic harmony is achieved aboot 
the roiddie of the sixth century, ihcrdote Thebes 
1 must be earlier than this discovery. 

Inorganic and Organic Style ate wgue 
Subjective termis. The outstanding objective 
fact in connc-vion with Tliebcs I is the treatment 
of the * inscriptions.' h that treatment at 
Thebes more Ukely in fioo b.c. or about 530 n.c. ? 
Similarly the protrusion of the front of a lady 
{Grace, fig. 11, Hampe R41 see also Hampe* pL 
K3) vias a ebaracteristic noted by Payne at 
CorLnlh, and dated by liim to the third quarter 
of the seventii century at Gtirinth; it is unlikely 
to be earlier in Boeotia^ as Mr+ Uampe s dating 
tvotdd rcquirCi 

Mr, Grace, Mr. Hatnpe, and Prof Ure \\avc 
all made styllitic clauificalions of Boeotian 
artefac t5. I f none of these k sat isfactory^ 

it must be because styiedm objects cannoi be 
cLas^ihed of dated by what they l^avc not got. 
With this rcKrvatiOn+ the reviewer hopes that 
Anhak Soilpiare in BotQlia may be regarded as 
the last word on this ungrateful subject, and 
that Mr. Grace wilt now turn to material more 
worthy of Jiis industry and erudition. 

S. BtSTON* 

Corpuo VHsoriicn, AnltiquoiruriiL S 

Copuiliagon^ Ifatioiial Muwmt b. By 
K. F, J0HA.NSEN. Pp. 33; 5^>P*s. Copen¬ 
hagen : LibrairicEinar Munksgaardr 1938. 

The new Danish fascicule is entirety devoted 
to the South lialian vases in the National 
Museum of Copenhagenk lliey are not a verf 
exclling lot, but several pieces of intertat, 
bltherto unpublished, are included^ and the 
more extensive the pubi [ration of Italiote vases 
becomes, the broader w^ill be the basis on w-hicb 
to rest a debnitive ctassifiraiion. Five plates 
arc devoted to Early South Italian vascst five 
to Lucanian, tw^o to Pacsian, five lo Campanian, 
twenty-one to .\puliaci, and tw"o to minor or 
Uncertain pieces. On the wboic ihe classifica- 
lion adopted is extremely souodi^ and where the 
author feds doubtful he has said so^ as with some 
of the vases which scxmi to fall styLcstically mid- 
w^ay between the ^brin of Apuha atnl I.ucania. 
The reproductions arc vxry good and I he text 
wliich accompames them accurate and up to 
date; for all who are interested in Soudi 
Italian pot Eery It is in cvciy' way an admirable 
volumCi 

Some points of detail:— 


PI. 235. This vase seems to belong to the 
early LucanLan school, very' close in style to 
fpossibly even an early work of) the Frlmato 
PaiuTer (cp. Naples 1762 and Berlin one 

of the two most important Luraniao painters of 
the second half of the fourtli ccnt ur>'r A list of 
his major ivorks is given by Bi:a2:iey in . 4 J- 4 , 
p. b 33 n. 

PI. 236, Ibis vase belongs to a small 
group of kralers, idenlifred hy Nlrs. Oakeshott 
as the work of a single artist, the Winchester 
Painter^ who lakes his uaine from a beU-kratcr 
in Windicster showing [a) Dionysus scatc'd 
between a maeoad with a thyrsus and a bd- 
kotyle and a si ten with a situla,^ (i) three draped 
youths. There arc two colunm-kraters, both 
unpublished, by tliis painter which arc very near 
ia style to the Copeultagen x^asc; Vienna 216^^ 
(a) komos, (fr) four draped youtlis, and Naples 
SEg. 39i (aj Offerings lo a seated athlete, (^) 
four draped youths. 

PL 237^ 2. Two more gutti by the same band 
are in the BAE (JHS, 1921, p. I49t pi- 8) and at 
Naples (Stg. 313), Iwth with Dionysiac semes. 

Pis. 23©* t, 239,. 3 and 240, ip .‘\s Johansen 
poinES out, these three vases arc the; work of a 
single pointer—the other irnporlatit Lucansan 
artist of the mid and laEer fourth century'—to 
whocOj as yet, no dcfimtc name seems lo have 
been gi^-en. Mention been made of lus 
style, and a partial Lbt of hk works is given by 
JacubsthaJ, Dii AftiiMhen Rclk/st p. 16 (see also 
TrcndalE Pa^st^n Poilfry^ p. 16, n. 31; Fr^tL 
IWriJ, p. xk 26). PL 342, I, is related in 
style to this group* 

Pi, 345+ i. This is one of the most InterratLng 
of the newly published v^ases. For Marsyas 
with the knife in hb hand wc may compare the 
Marsyas fnrgincnls by the Amykoa Painter In 
New Vort. In style the vane would seem nearest 
to the fabric of Cumae (cp. Xaplcs 2855, 
Patroni, fig. 54; Naples R-C- 144. Gabrid, 
Afcfl. Aui. xKii, pi. 97)j but it also has afiinitics 
w'kh the ocnochi;ie from .Adem^ in the HcntiUage. 
{sec Face* Atli Ate. Aap, 1932^ p. 341) 
drunken Heraldcs, the phlyax calvTs-krater in 
Ixntini with a love-adventure of Hemkles, and a 
caiyx-kratfT with a komoa formerly in the Elop'd 
coll, and now in the Aslmtolcan Museum. Pace 
argues a Sicliian origin for the finit tw'o on the 
^ore of p^o^'enience» but other vases from 
jVdem 6 are surely Campanian Bcfiodorf, 

Gn u. Siz- iWrr, pi. 45, t* now Moscow 510), and 
the whole gcoup may well be assigned lo this 
fabric. 

PL 257, By the same hand is a vase of similar 
shape in Naples (Stg. 321, Jd/, 1912* p- 289, fig* 
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t5)p ’ivhich MacchiDro Uoc^ at.) r&ru^dci^ 
Lucacii^—h has some of llir features of ihis 
$tylc about it, hui in ihc main it seeon raihcr 
Apuliari;^ and Johansen Is p/obably ri§fhl in so 
d£U$ifyin^ Jl 

PI. 261+ By the LycurgusPainicr (the painter 
of B.M, F 271, wiili ihc Madness of Lycurgtis* 
and of many other ^-ascs) j also on the borderland 
beiween Apulian and. Locanian, but nearer the 
former. 

PI. 270, 3, Tills rhpon L$ Lucanian of the 
latest period after the Primalo Painter, when 
the stjr^e has become completely barbarle (cp+ 
CVAm Cracow, p. ig, aa)* 

A. D. Tr£mdall 

Glass VesBBlB Ijsfors Glasa^blowlii^. By 
VovL Fossrsc. Pp. xvi + 152; lOg test 
figures. Copenhagen: Einar Munltsgaard. 
1940. 

In this boot Dr. Fossing breaks new ground, 
for there has been no previous attempt to tdi the 
whole sior>' of glass before the inveniidn of blow- 
ing. He has combed ihe available evidence 
ihoroughly and has without doubt built a solid 
framework which can later be elaborated in the 
light of increasing knowledge. 

It is In dealing wiib sand-core vessels—quite 
90 per cent of his ta^k—that Dr. Fossing h at his 
besti and It Is a pleasure 10 know that this 
important subject has at last been well treated 
by a master hand. Jt is a pity, perhaps, that he 
consistently uses ihe term * inlay * to describe the 
thread decoralion: inlay suggests a cold teeb- 
nique, svhejncaa the threads were applied and 
maHi'ered Hush w^hen both they and the vase 
were warm and viscous. He is unable to decide 
^P- ^33} whether the technique was first invented 
in Babylonia or in Egypt, but be will ha-^e none 
of the recent theor>' it emanated from Syria, 
and he is also able to prose that its Hrst great 
florescence occmred in Egypt in the reign of 
Amenlmtep IJ (1448-20 nx.), and that the 
teehnique was prm^lcnt in Egypt until at least 
the first century o.C,, apparently, how-ever+ watli 
a surprising gap of 500 years between the XXI 
and XXVI dynasties. Mcanw^hile stray fiiKis of 
non-Egypt iaji types ai srarious dates in Rabylonia, 
Greece and cUewheee suggest that these Egyptian 
facrtories. though predoTninantp had no complete 
monopoly, 

Tvro other glass pres-cssrs date back to very 
early tunm^ altliougb neither had any great 
prevalence before the Alexandrian epoch. In 
onCp visexius glass was pressed into open moulds 
and usuaJEy finished by grinding and cutting 
w’hen eold^ In the other* glass vessels were cut 


out of solid blocks^ like si one vessels. Dr. 
Fosdng; though citing Instances of each from 
Mycenaean times omvards, is not camful to 
describe the techniques closely or to distinguish 
between them. Sometimes, as with the Ephesus 
fragment (p. 84)^ which stratigrapEiy dates to the 
fourth century^ a.c., his technical dcscripciom 
are frankly misleading; the ornament on ibis 
bowl h elearly ground and polished, oot^ as he 
suggests ■ made in a mould.'' The piece thus 
bceomes, for there is no prma ftidi reason for 
doubting its siratigiaphyj the earlitst cKample 
yet known of decorative cutting on glass. 

There is little existing eddcnce that the author 
has missed^ To his ainphoHsks of the sixth to 
the fourth century' may be added one found by 
Woolley at al .Mina (JHS LVIH. 157, pi. xiii). 
Ai lx belongs to the mixed levels vii-v, which 
ended r. 550 b.cu, it is ehronologltally linpcartant. 
Further Spanish material is provided by Casaltih 
ifeh th/m + + , (Barcelona, 1925)^ nos. 

3*j 35s^ 5® (sixth-fourth century^) and no. 

79 (fourib^third century), all from Emporion, 
and by a valuable article by P. M. de Artiilano 
in Bo!. la S^x. Esp^ iif MsairskrK^j XXXVH I, 
19 W. The list of non-saiKl^ore glass of Hel¬ 
lenistic dale given on p. 104, note 2p k also 
capable of some extension^ 

Dr. Fossing is at times uiclLned to be too un¬ 
critical of earlier stateitirenlSi .\ grave described 
as archaic by a sevenlccnth-ccnitiry wTiter on 
Malta (p. 57) Lb pt^lbly no earlier than Roman, 
and in default of a fuller description It is unfair 
to claim it as earlier: while on pp. 48 and 1^3 
some fraginenls from Gpidier which, from Mac- 
alister^s illustrations, are dearly Ronian, arc 
listed as sixth-fourth century and Hellenistic 
respectively. He also repeats and emphasises 
[p. 130) an unfortunate error of Kisa^s, who 
claimed that ihc decorations on his 
giUser were pairitcd, whereas in reality they arc 
applied glass threads marvered on the paralson 
before final btowing+ It would be valuable to 
know what evidence the author has for saying 
that glass-blowing began during Hellenistic 
times (pp. 103 and 127) j It may well h^ve done 
scp but the siatcinent is not so axiomalic as to 
require no proof. 

Tbe illustrations are clear and wtM chosen, 
though it Is a pity that the outlines hav-e been 
painted round, and that^ although die reductions 
arc not uniform, jkj scales arc given, and the 
dimensions are often omit ted c^-en in the lext^ .A 
a series of type-drawings showing the de%Tiop- 
mcnl of shapes from pN;riod to period wiuuld han'c 
been useful, and perhaps also maps to lllustr^ite 
die -^larlant distribution of the sixth-fourth- artd 
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fcrtiflh-third-ccnluj^" firtds {pp. 78 ff, ami 
JOI 

Sut these arc of decail. The bmk, ss 

a pioneer t realise, is clearly of extreme v'aJuc and 
fills a notable gap in archaeological liLerature, 
Ita main concL\i:!iionsi will sland the test of timct 
and tlicre can in the futyre be no exciise for the 
appearance in print of the wild and iLnanthenti- 
cated statements that haw hitherto been cuTtent 
in regard to tlic dating and history' of early 
glasses* 

D. B, IfAltnES. 


Mjthos lisd Sags Isai dm Grififehen, By Litd- 
wiq RADERMACHZKr Fp^ 3&0. Badcii bei 
Wien and Lcip2ig i Rolirer, 1538^ 

Tbii is an important and Interesting book^ a 
long essay on comparative mythology by an 
author well equipped to examine it. After a 
brief introducliont in which he pays coufteoua 
iribule to Ltic work done in this field by Brituh 
scholars, the book falls into two nialii parts, the 
first,theoretical and the second praciica!. The 
former is divided intg a number of sect Eons, 
partly historical In contents! titur 

ariiltfstizii^g; VifgkifhtT; Phild&gin mid 

Af€hddog£n ; Afyifrw, Mitthin ; TerAftilt 
dis Vfrgkkhs ^ Htikun/f und AJitr; Arfh^imkf 
isrtd ihrt Dcmtt- It needs only 10 read these 
titles CO Me that questions arc dLscimed on which 
every myihologist must form an opinion, if his 
studSes are 10 result in more than the retelling 
of old talcs. The reviewer is not alw'ays in full 
agreement with tlic author's ^"itw‘s (to go into 
the hiiger points in dispute would need as 
much spate as the book iL^elf and must therefore 
not be attempted bcfe)^ but gladly records his 
sympathy with such remarks as those on p, 39 , 
on the danger of paying too much Btiention to 
mere eoniparison of moiils in traditional stories^ 
on p. 41 , where a good woid is said for the 
amateur researcher ^ on p. 79 ^ which speaks 
wisely on the inconststenoE^ of Tn>thtc 3 l chrono¬ 
logy. P. 67 * w-hJeh disiinguiahes aitia froin 
mytlis, is eontrcrt'cnsial to a degree; pp. 93“4 
w'aste ingenuity in finding a parallel which docs 
not exist to a detail of the tale of Bclkrophon j 
p, 109 shows Radermacher too easily persuaded 
of the * Indo-Germanic' (at least he docs not 
call it Aryan) arigiu and eonUnuanee of certain 
stories; p- tl 3 makes the rertiarkabie geograph¬ 
ical discovery' that Wales is in England* But 
far more blunders, if they are all blunders, than 
these would be forgiven a writer who talScs such 
excellent sense ai that on p. tag about certain 
sociological hypotheses concerrung the position 
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oCw^smen w'hich has'e been illegirimately derived 
from a number of ancient narratives. 

'fhe second part begins wHth a long account 
of the story of Jason. Radcrmarher docs not 
bclict-e, Bs Halliday^ Meult and I do, that there 
ever was an Argonautic story in which the other 
heroes played the parts of the adventurer's gifted 
compiuiiDni in such marfJitn as Grimm No* 71* 
He make^ out a good case, pp. aia jg., for Jason 
liaving originally been a magician; the question 
£4 worth further invest igatioii. He spends the 
Test of the book^ save for some short addenda 
dealing w^lth minor poinls, in analysing the 
complicated legend of Theseus. One of Jiia 
main theses here fp. 3^4 and the whole chapter) 
seems very likely to be true, tltac there vrerc 
lour principal Tendencies at work. Ftntly^ 
Tlicscus was the Athenian hero fiar mdittKe; 
secondly^ he w'as in greater or less degree the 
hero of several smaller places, such as .Aphidnai 
and Tro^ent which w'ouid not let their claims 
be neglected (indeed. It is by no means certain 
that the original The$cus, lie he god or man* 
real or imaginary, bad anything to do with 
Athens); thirdly, once his popularity and his 
conned ion with Athenian institutioiu w'cre fully 
estahibihed, a vigorous proce!d& of whitewtuhing 
went on; fourthly, a fact long familiar, he was 
made into a sort of parallel or rival to Hcrakles. 
On such good ruundatlui^ Jt is not surprising 
that an excellent dUrussion of the hero and hh 
doings is built. Once more It would take far 
too much space to go Into points of serious 
disagrccfncnt; on pp^ 234 Radermacber 
thinbt 1 believe rightly, that JJicseus did not 
originally merely for^ke .Ariadne, but 1 doubt 
if he was originally robbed of her aiid consider 
it more likely that, like so many heroes of fairy¬ 
tale, he broke some tabsi and thus magically 
forgot her. 

Mbprinis am not many. Notes 746 and 747 
(pp. 340 jf.) should exchange places, and in 
Note 772 (p. J42) St* .Andrews has become 
St. AndreWp 

H. J- Rose- 

i:h« EUluelle Toibniklagd d«r Grioebou (TOb- 
ingittr xnr AltertmuBwiKBaniiiiliqft , 

30 Etes By Euotx R£l^^ER. Pp. X 

4^ 124. Stuttgart and Berlin: VV. KohU 
hammer. 

TTiis is a cons-enient assemblage of the avail¬ 
able material concerning lamentations for the 
dead; the author describes them after Homer 
and other authors doivji to Lucian^ examines 
the various words signifying some kind of lament, 
discusses the relaiion between the custotn and 
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cpntfunporary htlMs ^ortcertting the dead, de¬ 
scribes^ the associated ritual^ has somtthiii^ to 
say of the pwslbtc cofincetions ^dih ihc Orient, 
and then i^oes on [o analyse and Lnterpret vvhmt 
is left of the dirges of SlMonldc^ and Plndarr 
Two sections, one on ceremonial mourning for 
Adonis and ocher figures of cult, the second on 
ciieomia of the dead^ coni:lude the monographs 

ll was not to be e:qiccled that anything very 
oew wouJd be said io mch a uork» for the ground 
cov'crtd is fainiliar enough. For the moai pan 
Dr. RcLncr is accurate, thorough arsd sensible^ 
It seems* hw'cvcri worth while to notice a few 
matters in winch vio-s or those he adopts are 
dlsputabJe^ or even. In the reviewer’s opinion, 
completdy false. 

It may be said irs general chat he h a little 
too eager to End ritual significance m what the 
mourners do and say, down to small details. 
That mouming for the dead h a rile and may 
plausibly be connected with the ancient and 
deep-seated fear of ghosts (on which, by the 
ways he should have quoted Frartr) is pehectly 
true; but this ought not lo lead an invi^ligator 
to forget that the dead, in Greece or elsewhere, 
arc often lamented because the survivors anr 
genuinely sorry and in consequence do and say, 
or even sing, many things w'hich an? simply 
natural expressions of grief. The acllotis and 
words of Achilles^ who is not in the least afraid 
of Patroklos' ghost, ought alone to prove this, 
if It nccfls proof. 

In pariiculaTi on p+ 855 when discussing 
Pindar, fgl. [29-130B Schroeder (114 BowTa], 
he lays too much stress on a single Idler in 
Plu larch, Alof., 1130C. Ii is by no meam cer¬ 
tain that Pindar spoke of three roads In the 
otlicr world, for the iptTfj on w'hich this sup¬ 
position is founded may, as C. F. Hermann 
pointed out, be nothing but a quite legitimate 
yi. On p, his interpretation of tfcActuiv 
In fgl. 333E (137) is put out of court 
by the fact ihal irWea^ dfucs not mean L(id but 
Tmmr ; I omit further dJscu-wjon here, as there 
is no space for a re-sia lenient and defence of my 
own views. On p. 113 ihe ghost of Alkbtk the 
chthonian goddess stalks once more^ and from 
Eiiripr, 445 jff., jl is deduced that dii^es 
were formally sung about her at the Karncb 
and ai some unknown Attic feiiivnl. A little 
examination of the text sliow^ that Euripides, 
of course anachronistieallyj means dial poems 
both lyrical (ko^* hn-Wrevg? ^d 

intended for rcciiallon will be pre¬ 

sented at ihe Kamcia and Panathenaia in 
conimemuralion of her wliollv human devotion. 

H. J. R. 


Tbe Or^iitria of Auehylus. Voh I : Intro- 
ductiOn, taaetp translation. Voh ll t CZozn^ 
mantaryf ^^letrical Appendix:, ^upplanunt, 

Index. Hy Or.ORGfi Thomson. Pp, 353 
and 404. Cambridge: University Press. 
23J. each voL 

^^-Iten Pearson brought otit Hcadlam’^s pro¬ 
jected edition of tlie he did not know 

that there existed in King’s College notes of 
Headlamps more extensive and more valuable 
than those w^hich he himself w^as using, llils 
material is taken by Professor lliomson as the 
basis of an elaborate and important odiiion 
w^hich, in spite of faults, will rtmaln for a long 
time indispensable lo the serious student of 
.\aehyl ns. Nq one could have completed Head¬ 
lamp work better than Thonison, for he is a$ 
much In sympathy with iiciidlam's principles 
of editing as he has already shown himself to be 
with hia work io lyric iiietrc54 
^fhe text is moderately conservalive and, on 
the whole, a very'judicious one. Iti some of the 
de^rate passages Tliomson prints wilh a con- 
Bdence that not every reader will sliarCp and 
sometimes he is too conserv^ative in accepting 
..^£. Sda], but there arc few unpleasant shocks. 
Of his ow-n emendations ^about fifty) a reason¬ 
ably high proportion d«cnx senous considcra- 
lion^ Utomson does not hesitate lo disagree 
with Headlam; when he disagrees he seems to 
be right. Indeed, he could well have disagreed 
oftencr* He has for example * fair confidence * 
in Headlamps Lmposslblt treatment of Cho. 6ei-8, 
vvbich aiks us to bcliev'c that the diorus can be 
accused of " honouring " (irlpeiu] Clytemnestra^s 
act because they have not yet explicitly con¬ 
demned. it; that {apparently) one chorcutes 
could stop and contradict the other elevien in 
the middle of a sEanza, and that -rUa 
lortov can mean ^ I praise a hearth where 

no fires (of passion) burn ’—^^this being very like 
the method of exegesis neatly condemned else¬ 
where (note to Gftfi. 347 ff.) 1 ' Just as we might 
say in Euglidi " I took off my liat and (wip^j 
my feel*” * 

Tlierc arc three points of struciuml import¬ 
ance in whids I'homson has follow cd Hcadlam 
wTongly {as I think), and all three show in 
Hcadlam a certain lack of dramatic awareness 
which is surprising. (1) Clytemncslra’s speech 
667-95 is given to EEoctra, who is supposed 
also to be addressed in v. 707^ Sev'craJ dramatic 
points ran be tnadc by this change (v, 707 for 
example will illustrate how ClyEemnestra has 
been bchav-Ing lo Elect ra)p but all arc points 
which Aeschylus clearly did not want to make^ 
^fhere is no appreciation of the fact Ehai the 
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Chofph^ri 1$ Likje the two ElKijaSj a study in 
Eleclra^s personality and ea^irDiimeaT; that 
Hophodns^ besi material would have bci^n lumber 
to this play, (a) Ag. 532^ ^ysl &* Atoroi Mt 
is deleted^ Murray* titore utscly, 
keeps it and notea ‘ id quod maxirne timendum 
erac factum esl.* ttcadlafn ivjnote ^ Is ii con¬ 
ceivable that Aescliylm . , . or any Greek + * - 
eouLd have pul this statement as a proud boast 
In I he mouth of a religious herald? * lltcrc is 
no reason for caJIlng this a ' proud boast p’ and 
very link for calling the herald * religious,* 
while tragically the verse is one oF the most 
effective ones in the play. {3) 4^- 6s8f, arc 
glv-en back to the lie raid ; bm it is quite con¬ 
trary to the scale j build and spirit of the Acschy* 
lean drama lhar the Herald should in this uay 
comment on Clytemocstja’s uiamiers. (Kead- 
Um’s treatment of after an adjective is 
unsalislactosy. It is not true that tjilK 
^ ytwd? must mean * not discreditable 

for a noble lady.^ In lliuc. N. tj5p 11* where see 
Classen-Stcup's note, itoXW, ^ urytaij Tri^Op 
does not mean many mistakes^ for a 
big city,"^ nor does (O.T. 

1118) mean * quite faithful for a shepherd “—-as 
if shepherds were np^oriously ujireLiabie.) 

Still more un-Aeschylcan is the uitEtpretatlon 
59® 'vherc ouv Zi irXaiJTijEif Epi is 
made to mean that the Hci^d will have a lip 
and llie Elders share in the largesse^ in accord¬ 
ance Vkith Oriental custom.’ Heralds don't 
receive tips, chorus don't share in them, 
OricnEal custom is irrelevant^ and Aeschylus 
was not one to obtrude such realism into tills 
very non-realistic pan of the * Cly- 

lemncitraj.' Tlionison adds^ * disappoints the 
Herald^ who receivea not even a greeting; for 
this behaviour of hers tvc arc prepared by vv'+ 
5^0 f!l' Xoj there is no preparation, and such 
illustrnlion of Ch'lrttuiestra Aeschylus did not 
aim at. Side-lights like these are Sophodcan: 
the point here is that Clytcmnalra has simply 
no attitude al all to the Heraid- 

Tbomson is inclined to over-drive Headlamps 
use of glosses, lliere b evidence enough here 
that it b a valuable weapon^ bul oneV confidence 
in it b strained when one is told that the MSS. 
reading at CAe. 415 is a eon Hal Ion of two glofises 
On a corrupiiofi of wliat Aeschylus wrote; and 
it b not eas>^ tp bclirw^ in spite of ihc glossing 
of by TOx^, that :\cschylus asked Zeua 

to grant somethings * by favour of the guardian 
spirit/ {Ckt>, 780)+ Good play 1 $ 

made (especially in exegesis) with the principles 
of word-order in Creek, though they arc a little 
too rigidly conceived^ and occasionally too rigidly 


applied. 1 l li, for example^ a little ra$ii 10 alter 
£i9<ivT(>$ to dv^p because 

the pr^eatc normally stands fust. So it does; 
but fecla much closer to 4vrn>, 

766* 1091] than to the common 
6 frpfip. This emendation is not charac- 
tcrbiic* as elsewhere Thomson emends only 
where emendation b called for. ydp 
(Ag- ^40), hwl cripos 

239)1 ^n^ijOyiiy {Cho. 672) arc typically 
neat suggestions. 

lliC Introduction and the Commentary have 
many v-irtota; in parlitrular, the * snnunaiy' 
of the plav^ ' is very far from being the per- 
funcEory thing that b too often giv'en us. But 
unfortunately the editor's principles are such 
ilaat the merits of lib work are often obscured 
froin the harassed reader. To say that the 
^should be expounded in the light of 
the general development of Greek art^ philo¬ 
sophy and sociai Lnslitolions ' sounds rcasonahle^ 
bul in the hns^ place id it be hgbl^ and in she 
second^ let ji really expound the Or^sifia^ Ulicn 
ibe reader finds himself confronted now with a 
sketch of die social hbtory^ of Greece^ nwv wiih 
a very long note on the development of the 
figure of Eros, now by a reply to Tierney on 
the relation belween Elcusb and Orphbm, now 
by a detailed criticism of Gonime’s Fopuiatitm qf 
AtEfUs^ he feels that he b noi having ilie Orisifia 
explained 10 him, but is assbting at a general 
dbcusslon of Greek antlquJtlei^ perhaps ' with 
$pcdal reference to the OrtsUia of Aeschylas/ 
Notes of great length fly olT into space, so that 
the reader finds himself left in Ausiralia or 
among ihc IndJaiis of South America, from 
which places he has lo work his own passage 
back lo .'XjrgDs; and the accumulation of illus- 
tiativ'c quota iion$ b mncli overdone. Some 
poitiEs can be proved only by aocuimilationi but 
there seems liiile use in exempUfying ' the 
common idiom according lO which ti * » ^ (wrf 
ser\e raihcr to subordinate than to coordinate * 
by one quotaiion and sbtieeen references, includ¬ 
ing rcrcrcnces to Aristeldcsi Lucian+ 'fiinocles 
and Hellodorus^ The last of ihc sixteen, which 
makes the rest nnncccssaryv b to Eknmslon’s 
Crak Partfdfs. lliis uncritical piling-up of 
material U a btoi on what is in the main an 
intelligent and an honest comincnEnry^ 

The verse-translation rarely soars, and it is 
sotnctinics angular, but it is vigorous, free from 
translationcse, and reasonably faJlhfuL The 
experimeEii of rendering the lyrics in tlie original 
metres makes ihe translation very free where 
help is most wanicd, bul it b a decidedly 
InEerestuig experiment, and on the whole the 
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prr^rv'allon of the original rhythm addi enor- 
mousty Id the eflecL The Engibh dochiniac^ 
be very' expressive: " He falh | into the 
bath^ the foiiJ | Treacherdos boi^'l of blood- 
Such her skJlJcd artlutry^" f/lj. tl ip-21) h an 
example chosen almost at rarLdom. \"ejy’' good 
too is 

The arms clasp empty air^ and ^oon 
'T\\c passitig vision turns and glides ai^'ay 
On silent winp^ doivn the patiis of slumlMn- 

{Ag, 

where the translator cxquisttcly catches the con- 

trast bei^’een the slow rhythm of ihe lir$t and 
third lines^ with ihcir eloquent prolongations^ 
and the pLetorially pure iambics or the second. 
Yci nn turning to the MetricaJ Appendix I found 
to my surprise that Professor Thomson does not 
believe in prolongaiion. Thai is too big a 
point to ar^c here^ but one question may be 
asked. 'Wbcii 1 recite the words * By-bye ^by 
Bunting ’ my rhythm may conventionally be 
recorded -u-u-o: w'hcn 1 sing or chant it (and 
the lyrics of the Ofuteia were sung) my rhythm 
becomes -0-0- (o)-. According to the argument 
on 11 p^ 335 this ought to shock the ear and (to 
some cjcEent) obscure the ^ense. Docs it? 

H. D. F. Krrro. 


CfFiscbiscba Pap^. Ui'kundtn und Lit^ra- 
riseh? auB dar Papjeus ^ammlimg 

dsr UjiivarmtatH-Bibliotlifik Hnid^tbarg 
•Ver^fienilicbimgvn fttis d«r Badi&ch*ii 
PapyniB-SamniliingBn r Haft 6). Ed. by 
OurrAV Adouf Cerhari?. Pp. 76. PL 3. 
Heidelberg. 1938. 

The editor of ibis new' part is a son of G. .A. 
Gerhard* sen.^ who was In charge of the Heidcb 
berg collection beibre ihe Great War* Jn his 
prelace he gives the interesting news that there 
are fragments of Plutarch^s among 

the unpublished papyri at Heidelberg, and that 
they wiil be published by Prof. BIlabeL Of the 
present Utile book Mr, C. H- Rol:>crls has given 
a competcni accouiU in CR 53^ 1939? 
and Prof K.. Fr. VV+ Schmidt's review in Unit. 
GsL 20Ip I§39, 149-3^^ should also be cor- 
SuLicd. I shall not deal with the six documents 
Nos* jbS^73p but only wlih the Liierajy frag¬ 
ments. Some of them are not qusfe new— 
Tiamelyp 174 (Alkalos}^ printed first in EUchf 
Lyr. and txi.^ I 4^ p. 227+ parts of 178 
(Timothcos?) in P. Grcnf 8 and of tBo 
(Comedy) in P. Hib. J, 5 and P. Ryl. Ij t 6 (a). 
Dr* Gcrluard has taken great pains to provide 
the reader svith a full lutroduetion to each piece 


and explanatory noleSx bul^ as a beginnecp he 
oreasionally lacks discretion and gives super¬ 
fluous or one-sided inierpretauons; for inslamrCj 
on 173 (Gomedy) to yftTvi^. yipwi: ' 1st be- 
nachbart L * -jrtrrvufcj hat auch die Bedeutung 
ahnlich sem \ or on t8o Fr, H. 4, Col. H, 10, 
4 i¥ 'Ivxn * * .^tir 

stw'ei Silben fehlen an dirsem Vers.* He risks 
only a few additions of bis own* and one of 
them. (]uiTpvx*«i clearly impossible. Among 
the cqrnposile adjectives mentioned in the inlro- 
duclion to 178 the word pop^apo^pevrak should 
disappear* cp* A, Kbrle^ XI, 

247- The only Imporlant numhets arc this 178, 
a lyrical narrative w-ith the names ELirka and 
Od>™:us, i8o with SirobUu$ as a chameter, 
and the much smaller 176 ^ Schrift uber Cotter- 
sageru* On the \'crso of 180 tliere is a glossary 
w'hoae fir^t column was first printed in P. Rib. 
p. 26: 

6 jo5 ^ * , , . ^ j 

.] jeOsn' polvn. 

The editors^ Grenfell and Hum, supplied ni^ 
at the end of L 2 in order to obtain -rTTjtuUi but 
Mr, Gerhard is right in Tejecting this, because 
all the lemmata in this short glossary' begin 
with an omikran. He does not rbk, how-ever* 
an 6 jpjn, ai he secs no evidence for it. 1 
restore a dlaJeet form of which 

k quite appropriately cKplaincd as pottffi. It 
seems to be Elcan^ since ceriain inscriptions 
from Olimpia wrilc regularly Z for A, cp. 
Bccbleb Gmdt. DiaL Ilj 831. 

Nr. 176 contains a quotation in hexamclers 
w'hich I have endeav-oured lo restore as followis; 

ilfieS [y^ ufToOfl]^ Tcrri uiv 

hal LaOp(fifp^fkpivj "fOrfi 6^ oloirdAoHi 
t^LW wri s’ iThAds [-atdAui Xwn<fi^ 

fiJceiroEvi^i AfUKftlfo tiiyn vi^rupul, 

5 xii^ CijpisiAiiv tk TToJXiffunw. 

elj i^atwra [i^? 

dn] &l Zn>^ - , * 

1. Hie proper name has been suggested by 
Mr, Roberts, /of. 2* [ follow my IVicnd 
Prof. P. Maas (Oxford) who proposed 1Tp&p^|M^v 
and saw that ipw in j must belong to an epithet 
of ihc type The other restorations aic 

mJRc. In 5 Mr. Gerhard ihfnks of ^(-npcn^. I 
take* uf couj4c„ Pan as I he child of the faTher in 
so many shapes. The fragmem belongs to the 
early tliird century s.c. and is ilhistnited on 
pL 1 The %-olumc ia well Indexed- 

W. MoiiEi- 

L^tndnn^ 
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djBT PapyruasammlmiK d«? 
TJgf innallirthaiolliflTi: in Wiftfl iP^tpyruB Krsc- 
harKbc^ HaiiiAi^). Saris, ni Fol^ 

GriscluacbA Xatai'axiBchs Papyri EL Ed, by 
Hass C>eLL.\CKEJi. Pp. PLi. Baden 

bci Wicii. i<) 39 ' 

Sicvvral reviews of thLs tltik book have ap- 
pcarc?d already, and Mr. W, C. Waddell^s In 
CR 54 ii i^tSp 47 gives an idea of its conieot^ 
To his lUt of the fragments from extant authors 
L have to add two which have been identified 
rreeiitly: No. by Prof- P- (RomanoSj 
XXIVp PUra, cp. XI V, 1939^ 3^0 

and 42 by Prof. Wilhelm Schmid (Iwltrat^^ 10, 
published by* Prof. Karl Ffi ^V. Schmidt 
in cm. G(L Anz. tg40, 7a); letter 
review', seven pages long, wiU be indbpensable 
to any student of the new' collection, although 
many of its resloratimis are hardly defensible^ 
M an additidti lo this and other previoiis 
reincws I should like to give a few corrections 
and interpretations in the numerous unidentified 
fragmenrSi 

>(OS. are epic except t4+ which h clesiac, 
5 s 29 Jc^^eaitfo. iT«. yw the editor^ but it is ob- 
vtouily 1 xfkatDy[Ti]ett and the n has been mis¬ 
read. No^ 10'C (ftagmenis of thirteen lines] 
d-t3: 

ii,] h ai Uiv iitrTUvj[^s T\ahvv h 6 '' 5 pO y^Titp 

AJtttw?* AiJfOTipT^i^r[ii^ 

10 [ 

^J^6'T]iOW ir(may«1^ ^ 

T]ofl i^KTft [ifj yfgvj[> 44 i 

The reatorations in 10 and 13 arc Mr. Oella- 
dic/s. In 11 Mr. E. LobcFs^ who ktndiy allowed 
me to publish it here ; the editor prinii njitniffu' 
and declares E]^Sll^^nv possible. The other 
restorations are mme+ For 9 Horn. OA. ^ 
40H 'Fhe subject of these lines 

was perhaps Agaue aisd Pentheus, €pm 2 irak&is 
and 6 SatBaJUau TTirf^om, which, thcni would 
designate Penthens^s female drcaa, cp. Xonnos, 
Dionjf* 46, 109-110. lines 1-3 arc hopeless 
and 4, 5 + 7 have not yet been restored satis- 
factorily. 

13* V'erso 5, not peAwoi^, but of course 
l^dUc^E . 14. Verso t|dK]paC’ Tft Stfx'r® 

seems more likely than the proposals in Mr. 
Ocliacher's note. 15, B-9 read: 

iXK#| 5 * fjvjtijpuwiv ^5 tv ni?[XJf™!r, 

Tlvourt^ aJtsrrfpOi poLpya[Xyia 

The editor has niistead AAIC to a fre^ 

quent confusion- The two he^tamclcrs in suc¬ 
cession show ihat elegiaca^ of wliich one of his 
JJtS.—VCIL h iJC. 


It3 

advisers thought^ are out of question. In it 
read certainly not v but ]i^i 

Tq his No. 19 the editor giv-ea the title ‘ SpAlcrer 
Dithyrambos [ ?) I have a strong iippiesaion 
that the papvTus rather contains Aeschylus. M 
an example I quote Recto 10-13: 

lOmev, EpiOKdvfir y^vOv [ 

]pav KcmivTio ^ XaaEun fsiirforv [ 

]v sfCivtJaiav dXXqv twyi|wri^ ^EikX 
] Mw^ws TTm'BflMpimw - * * 

In 12 is in the MS., as Schmidt saw, but 

liaa been omitted by the editor- It is a pUy 
thai he should not have added such rev'elanl 
parallel as Aeseb. Ghotph, 612 h fiXXav 5 '^ ion-ir 
tv ©Tvyitv, figlvtfftf and Eur. A/?d. 

12B2 h I cannot here go into more detail on 
this startling n-agnicnL 
No. 23 Recto 3 (Comedy) 

u —- \j — ] AXX^ a[ye)e(KE[i^]frJi - 

1 do not agree \dlh the editor's note on this 
new w'ord formed like 1 should 

%mtc Aiyn*4fMvl«i and take it as a woman^s 
name^ a neuter like Abrolonon^ ^mebody 
brought the exposed baby (4 t« aTr^Epyroav) 
to this lady- 

No. 44 (where the lines should have been 
numbered) dcab with Priapcn and DionysWp 
and Prof. H. HcfUrp the author of a \^uable 
book on the former god. gives a good com- 
menlary' on it. The Addenda and Corrigenda, 
pp, 89-961 are concerned with the first part of 
the series and should not be overlooked by those 
who u« it. 'fhe plate givrt photographs of 
numbers and conveys an idea of the drfficulti«s 
the editor had to cope with. 

\\\ M. 

London, 


InacrtptiouH |pr«equ;va at latirua dm la SjHd, U- 
Chjdcidiquo at AntiotihAii*. iBibboiliiBtru* 
Arch^oJe^iquH *t Historiqua du Sffrvtee 
das da Byria^ XXXEL) L- Jala- 

BERT and E. xMoinrEftnE. Pp, 247. P^ris: 
l\ Ckuthner. 1939 . 

The appearance in 1929 of the first volume of 
ihis Syrian fQfpa^j co^'cring Ckunmagenc and 
G>Trhcstii;a* was signalised m this Jotmaaf, L 
1521, w^hcre its scope and method were briefly 
described. During the intervening decade Pro- 
fesors Jalaberl and Mouterdc have pursued 
their task with admirable devotion and com¬ 
petence, and the present volume, nearly tw-ice 
as large ai Its prcdeccKOr* marks a %-ery impor¬ 
tant ad\^ncc in their undcrlaking^ It continues 

I 
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the pagirbatson and the icit-nyriicr^iicHi. of 
volume I and h based on the same principleSp 
though certain modihcalion? have been wisely 
introducrdi tiiggested by the crilicisms of re¬ 
viewers or the experience of ihe edJietiip and the 
* I-e>"drn sysiejn ^ oT epigraphical 5>'mboU hai 
been adopted. 

’I his fresh iRsEaiment covers the lerriiDries of 
Chalcb and iVntjoch with ihc exception of 
Ainioch city and the dhtiici of Seleucia^ which 
will be induded in a later volume after the 
conclusion of the citeavailom now in progress 
l here+ It contains 446 inscripttonSp of w hich 84 
were prcviausly unpublished t apart front three 
Latin texts^ they are all in Creek, eitlier aJone 
or, in nine casesp accompanied by Latioi Syriac 
or i^rabie insertplions. Tltey belong for the 
mE>at part to the second^ ihird, fourth and fifth 
centuries of Ouc erap a considerable nmnlier 
being precisely dated. Volnx mid building 
inscripiioost InvocattonSp scriptural quoiaticim 
and epitaphs foim a large majority and, though 
few of them arc of outstandirtg Intcrcat indi- 
vidually^ together they ilirow valuable light on 
the language^ racial clemcntSp ciilu and archi¬ 
tecture of thb pari of Syria and upon the early 
history of the Chriitian Church there. Many 
of the texts are carelessly engraved, ill spelled 
and poorly preser^edt and we cannot look ai 
Such examples as Xos. 3b9p 407-^1 453 or 571 
without realising the difficullics with w 4 iicb the 
cdilors had to contend, llic>' havtp however, 
done their work with noteworthy care and 
ihoroughnesSp giving accurate descriptions {and 
ITT about fifty cases line-drawings akoj of the 
uiscribcd monuments, full bibliographic^ (to that 
of No. 37^ we must add IGRrxtn III. lopgi), 
crit ical texts and abundant commentaries. Gra te- 
ful for what ihiry have achieved* wc wish them 
success in the continuation and compktiou of 
an enterprise which will be of the utmost service 
to the student of the andent world or of the 
early Church. 

M. N. Tod. 

Gr«lc MatbuiiatLeal Works, in two volumes. 

Vol. From Tlraleai to EucHd. Trans¬ 
lated by Ivor Thomas. Pp, xviH- 505; 

London: Heinemanfi. i93&- ^os. 

Tlie presentation of the subjcci-matieT in a 
history of Greek uunhemaiics is al wadi's a prcbleai, 
as was observ'cd by i-Seath at the beginning of 
his ^ Gjifk AUlhimaiicjj and the bat 

compromise between ihe purely throndkigicaJ 
treatment and the handling of mate rial by topics 
^nd subjects bas probably been reached in th^t 
wwk. 'rbornffi also agrees ihm this is the best 


order of presentation, for his Ireatment of the 
subject—apart Aom a few' small details, such as 
placing TheaeEetus just before Plato and the 
dLipbcaciou of ihe cube at the head of the Special 
Problems—follows exactly the order u$ed by 
Heath in hLs first volume, as a glance tJirougli 
the tables of contents in both iKiob will qiikkly 
show. 4^11 examination of the passages reveals 
an cvm closer correspondence. Of ihe 150 
passages, only 7 do not appear in the parallel 
chapter of Heath, ciibcr as transtation or exact 
references. These seven passages are: 

I. P. 30. Nicola* Riiabdas* ed. Tanner^' 
(a piece of Utile consequence, quoted in 
ii, 551-2); ' 

3. Ph 46, Two Mkhigan Pe/pTi (some- 
tiling new and interesting); 

4. P, 48. Euiocin* in ,. 4 /^^!?!®, ed. Heiberg, 
iii, 242 {a simpler example of multiplicalion 
than that given by Heath on p* 57) ; 

5. P. 326. Produs, in EucL /, cd. Krollt 
pp. 422-3 (on Uic origin uf the circle-squaring 
problem); 

G. P. 3S8. Aristox. Hatm. ii* ed. Macran, 
p. 122 (an obsrrv'ation on Plato** leciure 
methods); 

7. P. 400+ Plaio* ggoc-ia (on 

the generation of numbers). 

of w'hich show* how diiBruli h U to quote 
anything new when discussing Greek malhe- 
rn^ticf. Consequently the liook forms an 
admirable companion volume and * sourcc-book ^ 
to the first vol ume of the NGM ; but at the same 
time It h of independent value^ for span from the 
text and tranjlation^ the inspiring preface on the 
almost lD*t cause of Greek mathematics^ with a 
survey of its his[pr» the beginnitig of Chapter II 
on arithmcEicaf noEation, and the brief, clearly 
woided foolnates throughout the book, inakc it 
good and useful reading for those who would 
find Heath too voluminous. 

To proceed to detail.^. There is a fine boldness 
in [he selection of passages, parElcolarly in die 
treatment of Euclid. When we read in the 
of Proclus the statement of Euclid** 
place in Creek geometry* we assent and pass on; 
but whcnji as hcrcp wt find definitions from the 
iLlfTnifits placed under Pyihagorean arithmciie 
and elsewhere, and reserved for the chapter on 
Euclid proper those matters ^vhit:h arc pwailiarly 
his own, both Euclid's debt to hi* predecessors 
and his own grraiiicss are impressed vividly 
upon our tmagination alsu^ and the old thiill 
comes to U5 even more sirongly as we read his 
achievements thus collected together. 

The text of the work is, of course, drawn fiom 
numerous sourra, most of them ediEcd In the Iasi 
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quarter of IasL century, for critical edicions of 
the ancient rnalhcmatiral wrilm do not pour 
daily from the pres; U Ui ho^vcv'cr, ino^i 
pIcasinK lO find two c:(ccrpti from Romeos 
edition of the commemanes of Pappus and Ttiecrn 
of Alexandria on the Almagest, which wai 
published only four years ago, in 193®^ for the 
criticiiin is often levelled with some justice at 
the Loeb Library texts that ihe>^ are based on 
obsolete critical editions. 

The transiai ions are more Iheral and austere 
than Heaih^s (compare Thomas, p. 17, with 
Heath, p. 14), a good sign if the bcjok is to 
appeal to Creckless readers; but there is one 
serious critictsfli ihat such people might justly 
make. This is the retcnlion of Greek capitals 
in tranfiiAtton for the ietlcring Chf figures, a 
practice which creates needless difficulty for any 
thorough reader — especially when he is faced 
wilh such a passage as (p. 463): * Let there be 
inscribed, also. In the circle ABrn the polygon 
AiflOmiP similar to the polygon EK2AHM0N.' 
Heath, of course, with no Greek text to bother 
hint, puts Roman Icuefing on Ids figures and in 
his text, hue without strict regard for what the 
Greek iettcrt were- It would be belter la draw* 
iwo figures, one with Greek and one wilh Roman 
lettering, and to adopt a standard system of 
translileraiton. llic following might wdl serve: 


A = A 

1 T 

F 

- R 

B = B 

K = K 

2 

S 

r = G 

A - r. 

T 

^ r 

& - D 

M ^ M 

Y 

= u 

b^e 

N = N 

0 

V 

F = J 

i = Ci 

X 

= X 

z ^ r 

0 0 

f 

- V 

H = G 

n = r 

il 

- z 

e H 

0 - sv 




In gencraJ+ the Ixmk descr^'cs to enkindle in its 
readers the fiery enthusiasm which possesses its 
editor: and the second volume may be awaited 
wllb similar mterest. 

A. r4 Tp^we^k- 

li'Antum MaLurgia HiMntiaa Mli'lnterpptta- 
iione dflUa Seuola Monaatica dl Grotta- 
ferratn {Ckdleadan* MaridioELaJo dirotta da 
U- Zaaolti-Biajica , Saritt HIj - By LoUF.stzo 
Tahuo, Pp- xxi-|-403: ph 44. Grot la- 
ferrata. 193 ®- 

Of all the biHsks putilishod i n recent years on 
the theoiT.' and practice nf Byzaminc ecclesiastical 
music, Dom Tardo's work represeots ihe most 
cxie nsive st udy% To do bill just ice to the au l hor, 
we have to remember first of aJl that, being 
himself an excellent musician and choimiasicr, 
he has under!aken To renew and to rcvi^"c the 


traditional Hymnody of Grottaferrata; and, 
furtJier, that he has ralricted his presentation of 
B>'zaFitinc mufic to examples which show the 
indiv'idual execution of Grottaferrata- Heoce 
the difference bclwxeo the Jnlerprctalion of 
dynamic and rhythmical signs in tJie Trass- 
CRIPTA of the * Munumenta Mufsirae ByramLnac * 
arni the examples given by Dom Tatdo. TIte 
best parts of the booker therefore, are ihofic io 
w-bicb Demi Tardo gives his view^ as a musician 
who has gathered valuable experienee from 
the musical and liturgEca! manuscripts of 
Grotlafeiiaia. The sludcnt will welcome also 
she colleclion of iheoretica! treatises fpp. 151- 
aCo), now first published in full in a Handbook. 
Brevapusly they w‘cre scatlercd in various books 
and reviews. ITic absence of textual criticism 
and of a detailed working out of the content 
impair the iniention of ihc author in ihiS| as in 
some olher parts of the book^ 

Ojic example may be given: rardQ gives on 
lav. iht list of llie ccplionelic signs* following 
Thibaut'^ essays on this subject, and quotes 
among thern npnKiEiT'?! diriou and (ipinaffrq 
though 1 baix: shown already in my sludy 
on * Die byzantinisdien Tjcktmns/cichen/ 
^nlsihri/tAfusikivisstmifi^fh XI 
these signs did not exist; the riaincs and their 
graphical repriaentaliori in Thibaut's essay arc 
tlie result of a misreading, llicrc exisis a sign 
called TifpttHKFT^ and twm others, called drrfffw 
'fardo could have observed tlus from a photo¬ 
graph on the next page of hU hook (lav* IH). 
The photc^aph shows \ls. 3^ from the convent 
of Lcimcn at Lesbos and was taken by C- Hoeg 
during a journey which be made to ihc Near Hast 
in 1931 under ibe auspices of i he RoyaJ Da nish 
Academy* Hoeg has published and discussed 
It In liis * La Noiatiofi Ekphon^tique " (Afiwi. Aftn. 
B^z- Vol. Ip a, 193s)- ^ ^ 

the examples in Pari Ill, demons!rating the 
combination of ncumaiic signs and their trans¬ 
cription into OUT siafT nolalinn, arc in many cases 
not taken fTom musical phrases in manuscfipts* 
hut are invented by Dom "Lardo, withoul regard 
for nrallty. It Is f.f. unneressary to give an 
example containing four ascending fifths (p^ ^7 *) 
as such a combination of intervuls ncvxfT occurs, 
ll is an e%xn greater mistake to gi^'e an cxajnpJc 
(p, 317I in ^vhich or with Djti 

Afui^maia is followed by an ascending intenrah 
as the or the combination /'cAiflc plus 

I^v Krntcmata is alw-a^-s followed by a dcscctwling 
intcrv'ah 

The moat v^sluable part of Dom Tardo^s work 
ii contained in the numerous and wcll^hosen 
facsimiles from manuscripts containing ekpho- 
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nctk isijna and difTcrent stages of Byi;antinc 
notation. These TacsimJIcs are given in eDceellcjii 
rcprriductioiis. The cafe ^vbich has been 
bestowed on ihem and on the whole make-tip of 
the book refteet the taste and guidance of Dolt. 
Zanotti-Bianeo^ editor of the Collezione Mcri- 
dioiiale. 

E. J. Wellzse. 

Th» Jbws In thA B^rzantiae EZuipire 641-1204. 

By Joshua Starr. Fp. vii + 266 + Aihem^ 

Wring der Byiafttiniscb-Kcugnenhisrhen 

JahfbOcher, 1939 . 

Dr. Starr explains his limitatian of this mono¬ 
graph to the period from the dralh of Heracljiis 
to the Latin conquest by I he fact that this period 
has been c<mtpairaiively fieglectcd, the ugh .\ii- 
dreades alludi^ fo it in bis five Je\vish studies. 
He shows that, after * the forcible Christianwa- 
tkn decreed by Hcrairlius, . . . each of the 
following three Centuriei prodtired an cmiieror 
who Outlawed Judaism/ Leo 111 , Basil I, and 
Romanos I, but oihcrw'kc it normally enjoyed 
toleration. About 985 N'ikon expelled the jew^ 
from Sparla, in 1062 newcomers were excluded 
from ChioSp and at the time of the Frankish 
conquest there were none in Athem, where 
there h now a synogoguCn In Greece Salonika, 
now their chief resort, was already a Jewish 
centre; the Jews spread ot'er the city* inspiring 
strong hostility, whereas at Bari and Ckinsranti- 
nople they were confined in a and the 

ThcsMilonian jew^ believed in 1096 in the advent 
of a Mesiah^ Benjamin of Tudcla found aoooj 
mostly Tailors, at Thebes, and we have the 
epitaph of a Jewish dyer at Corinth, while their 
present agrieultuial wort in PaJcstinjc finds a 
precedent in their farm colony near Delphi. 
Oria in Apulia was the centre of jew^h studies 
and the ApulLan communities the most cultured, 
Vjut the author considers as *■ mediocre * the 
arhievements of the Bv'zaniinc Jews as a w'hole. 
He finds only ooc instance of a Jew wTitirtg in 
Greek chatacier. He estimates the * jew^a tax 
burden ^ as ' no greater than the Chrisllan's * ; 
but noiic, except the emperor's doctor, might 
ride a horse, bathing with them w-as forbidden, 
and tanning was regarded as iheir spcciatiiy. 
it Is tuHous to find a Jirwish sect adhering to a 
difiTcrem calendar, just as the "old calendar 
men ^ in Greece still keep the sj'siem abolished 
in iQitg. TwcKihirda of the hook are filled with 
elaborate notes, largely translations of the 
sources. There is a full bibliography, and a 
Hebrew lomb at Bari rorms the froniispiece. 
For an English book printed in Athens k 15 
singularly free from misprints. 

VViiuMSti Miller. 


The Vftnfltians in Ath«ns i6d7-l6S0^ trom th« 
laterla of CMstoloro Ivanovich. Ed+ by 
James Morton" Paton'* Pp. xlii + 104 . 
Harv'ard : University PreK. 1940 ^ 

The .AmerJean School of Classical Studies at 
Athens maugurates w^ith this volume the 
' Gennadeion Monographs * of mediaeval and 
modern Creek history. It contains two extmela 
on * The occupation of Athens * and * The 
Abandonment of Athens ’ from a manuscript in 
the Har^-ard College Library of the Istww deiia 
Lfga Oriodos^a fPiil/fl H Turrff by Hanovichi 
a canon of San ^larco and a contemporary of 
those ei^ents, A Dalmatian Slav, then resident 
in Venice, be gave the offidat version current 
there of Morosini^s campaign. His account of 
Athens was secondriiand, and he gi^-ei the wrong 
date of the Turkish conquest, hut of special 
inierest to archaeologists is his descriplion of 
MprosiniV order lo bombard the Parthenoti. 

' Informed that the munitions of the Turks with 
their ptinopal women and children were ui the 
Temple of Miner\‘a, His Excellency ordered 
Goufit Mutoni to direct his bombs thither." 
There follows a grim account of the havoc 
wrought. Otherwise the most valuable part 
of the book consists of the cdiloris notes from 
unpublbhed manuscripts in Venice and especially 
Morence, containing the hl-wcekly reports of 
the Tuscan agents in Venice to the Grand -duke. 
The editor has added a biography of the author 
and four appendices, of which that on Mistra is 
hbtodcally notcwortby% The Itallaji text is 
difficult reading, for Ivanovich wrote an acquired 
language. The bibliography of this * Gcnna- 
deion Af onograph * curiously ontiis the Greek 
monograph on the same subject by Qennadio$. 

\V. M- 

^EvSvu^jiOTa ETpomtJTtKa ^E-rravotrrdaEMj 

if^v *£AAi\ucjv i 0 a 1 - 1 S 33 , Vol. 1 . Sy Niro 
LAOS K. Kasomoules. Pp. Ixxvu + 465. 
Athcm^ 

This publication, edited with an intrciductiDni 
biography, and notes by the eminent ardilvisti 
Blachogianncs, forms a valuable addition to the 
miiitary history of the War of Independence. 
Its author, a Macedonian^ imtlated into the 
Friendly Society at Sm^Tna, assisted in I he 
abortive Jiyurrection of Olympos, which led to 
the death of his father and the capture of his 
mother and sisters. I’uming southward, he w as 
at Athens in where he found Odysseus 

Androntsos master of the Akropolti, and witnessed 
the elect ion of the Moving to the 

AcheldtH, where he was secretary of Stornares, 
be was employed on various rmssioiu 10 Mauro- 
kordaiOQ and others, and w'as present at a con- 
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s-tmiion bet\^Tcii his chief ard Byron at Misso- 
longhi in 18^4+ which is reported (p+ 365^)- He 
described the proceedings against Karawkat^s, 
nn example of the c|ua.rrel^ which marred the 
struggle^ acted as secretary of ihc assembly at 
Altoiiko^ and left for Nauplia v^ith Ntaurolsnr- 
dates at the close of iSii4t where this volume 
ends^ These personal experiences are preceded 
by a sketch of the * military situation of Northern 
Greece before l&3l/ wTiiien after the lermina- 
lion of the ^ Memoirs * in 1S41. This contains 
biographies of the Armalolcs and Klephts* that 
of Stomares based upon personal knowledge. 
The literary style of the work cannot be judged 
by a foreigner without prcsuiuption, for * the 
language question * Is one which Greeks alone 
are eampcEcnt to decide. The edilor, an ad- 
mirer of ^ demotic," soma it up as ^ the work of 
an illiterate officer in the language of military 
service/ and devotes several pages to a denun¬ 
ciation of Kafrop^oMja* A portrait of the author 
forms the frontispiece, and there is a facsimile 
of a page of the manuscript. 

\V. M. 

"Av&piov M *Av£p£d5ov 'Epycr, HI 'Avd^sKta. 
EcL by K. Cm- Barbakesos^ Gi A. Pfemo- 

?oui,osand I. D, I^NTos, Pp. 4^3. Athens. 

1^. 

This final volume ^ contains twcnty-s 1 ?c articles 
and lectures of Andreadcs, of which nineteen 
are in Greek* five in FnencJip one in Enghsh;, and 
one in Italian^ ITielr subjects arc divided into 
three classes: * historical and biographical/ ‘ the 
Philhcilcoea/ and * pKsliEical and diplomatic his¬ 
tory.' The first includes an account of Otho 
and AaialLa in exile at Bamberg^ biographic of 
Roidcs, the author of Ptfpf JiNin ; Mav-iJes* the 
poet; and Bikelas* with a sketch of 'modern 
Greek literature.^ The setund deals w^ith a 
subject of which the author was a pant-maslrr, 
modern English political hislOty, with special 
refereiwc to Mieh PhilhcUenci a* Gladstonei 
Dilkc^ Salisburyr CamphcihBannciiran* and 


Ncwbotds who fought for Greece In the w-ar of 
1897. Thanks to the author's praise of Saib- 
bury’s services to Greece at the Berlin Congress, 
the reviewer was able 10 persuade the present 
Governor of Athens to prevent the removal of 
Salisbury’s name from an .Athenian Street. The 
third section discusses * Gladstone as economist,' 

* the Eastern policy of Britain before and after 
the Berlin Congress/ ^ Bhibp Snowden ^—a lec¬ 
ture in which Yorkshiremen were described as 

* Ebc Cqjhalonians of England ^—the centenary 
of Saniarosa^s death at Spliaktcria, and the 
relations between Greece arid Italy. There h a 
bibliography of the author'a wri lings and of the 
mldes published upon his death. 

\V. M. 


Zt^XXoyos TTpd; GtdSeoiv dHpiAiiiuv 

XpovtKa Tfii -reaoapoKovTTiEETlors 1899-1939- 
Pp. 141. Athens. 1940. 

Kounded by Bikelas in 1&99 to help create a 
new Greece after the disastrous war of 1897, ibe 
‘ Society for the Spread of Useful Books ‘ has 
completed 40 years of work^ described in ibis 
book by its perpetual secrctarys the poet and 
novelist, Drosinej. it haS‘ issued 100 ' Useful 
Books,bcgiTining with 190D, three children's 
books, 74 ‘ Green Eoob*^ including a translation 
of Baden-PnwcU^s book on boy-scouts in 1910, 
which led to the formation of that mov'ement in 
Greece, now’ merged in the NtoMa, thirteen 
‘ National Publications/ thirteen numben of an 
^ Historienl and Fbtk-lore Library/ and ihe 
Magazine of modem Balkan and Greek Hislory^j 
'=£X>.T|yiK 4 . It ha^ thus popularised knoivledge 
for the Greeks, though the laat Europcaii w^ar 
intciTuptcd its publications, owing to the lack 
of paper. It also planted wild-oUve trees from 
OljiTnpia toimd the Athenian stadium to provide 
crowns for the victors. But the Stadium has 
witnefsed no Olympic Games since 1906. The 
book coiUairLS eight illustrationsi including a 
portrait of Bikclas, to whose memory il b 
dedicated, while ihe Society will erect his bust 
3t his birthplace, Bcirhoea. 


1 JHS Ivili, apa z lix, 5. 


W. M. 
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Corinthian warea^ set under Pottery 
Clyropolisp 92 


11 

Daedalic style, 23 T * 

Deloti, xBases from, set mdn Pollery" 

I’lelphi* bronze kouros from, 18 
Demetrias, city of al Tarmita, 8c^-ru 
Demodas. strategos offiactrian-.^gdian salrapy^ 
93 f. 

Diadems, reset ted, sG 
Diupeithes, 56 

DracOp homicide of, 80, 83 


E 

£L£rHA^~TS, of Antiurhus ! at defeat of Galati 
(275 B.c.), 87; of Aoiiochus 11 [, 86; Seleueus* 
50D at I|kui, 84-89 
EuthyJdeSp 54 


^ Fr'e hundred ^ as an expression in Indian 
liieraiurc for a bi^e and important number, 
&4 K 

G 

Gorgon, 31 


H 

Hair styles [layer^bair)p 24, 26 
Hamadan gold tablet, 91 


tRscriptions: 0/6313, 58; fG i® i* 5a; 39,1, 
5^5Bf.; 40<^ri7; 466,^; 4&7»58; 

5B; 478B, 50; 4B5, 58; 488, 58; 430, 5b; 
493. 57; 497.53; 497 +^ 45 . 57 ; 497 + 
<> 54 . 5 B-r 499 . 57: 500, 56, 5S; 501, 57; 
504. 5 ®; 505. 36; 506+LoH. 301, 56; 
515+709,56; 516.5^; 5 '8. 5 ®; 5 ^* 0 . 5 ®; 
531, 58; 5*1 + 7aa, 55,58; 334, 56; 525, 
56; 5^6, 56; 527, 5$; 57; 532, 

56; 533 + 5 +» +_ 7 ' 5 . 56; 53 + 535 - 5 ?; 



_ _ „ 595+^11- 337. 58; 59<>. 

53 f.; 623,55; % 7 . 58; 643. 57 f-; 845. 

7. 50; 



737 + l.oll. 347 , s6; 


- ci- p 0= -(47, S6; 74^54; 7«5. 
59! 766,58; 826.57; 971,581-; 975,59; 
978, 57; 981, 58 r. ; ^3, 56; 989, 56; 
000,58; 1012, 57; 1014A, 34 

5?.-,59* ®S> 56; 9«, 58; 93, 38: 
275+£A/ 5332; 292, 5'; 393+ ^'*'^ 

12946, 56; 325, 50; 331, 51; 341}, 58; 

35*. TiS 

Boustrophedon, 51 f. 

Dedications, of Alakes, 541 of .Alkibios,! 5^1 
of Lcagroi, 54; of Smikros^ signed by 
Eutbyko* 53; of Thrasylloa aiul GnathioSp 

54 

Guidelines for^ 58 f, 

Hekatompedon, 52 
IMarathon epigram, c-p^ 

Marnior Parlum, 73 L 
Reln^grade^ 57 
Salanus decree, 52 

Signatures, of Antrnor, 50 f.; of Kallori] 571 
of Phaidimos, 57 
Stofehedonp early Attic^ 50-59 
St nation oftnscriplion field* 50, 57 f. 


iiB 


119 


INDEX TO VOLUME LX 


L 

22-4y 

brQii7«—Irani Etruriap 46 L ; of Romaii period^ 

clavp 23 ; from CanJi^c, 47 f. 
galfltn^ ' 22 j ^ 

Um^ionc — from Himera^ 44; Pergamon 
(Atameus), 42; Vroulia, 42 
marbk—from Acropolis, 30, 3S-40 * ,( 

andria^ 42; Attica, 40; Camir^ aS; 
Delphi, 28; Epheausj 30; Jonia, 32; 
Lemnos, 2B; Mdoa^ 23; Mitcim, 32; 
Samos, 30; Samoihraecj aa; SeUiiiis 
(sanctuary of Dcmclcr Nlalophoros )p 23 f-t 
32; Syracuse;, 2^; (?J Thebes, 40; 
Tfoy^ 2B 

steatite—from (?) Guossos, 45; Ephsus, 44; 

lonia^ 45; Olynthus, 46 * Viano, 44 
itonc—'from OxyrhynciiSj 44; Tell-cLYahu- 
di>xht 44 

" Lamp rTLarbte 37 

Lesbos, si^itlaia from, undrr Poltery' 

M 

Mardle, " lamp \ 37 , - 

Mega-itheuea, fragments of preserved m Mrabo, 
Bb ‘ credibility of* 89 
Mycenae, /ih-century rnctope froms 2G 

N 

XEARCitos, dedication of signed by Anttnor, 
Xesiotes^ 54, 56 

O 

OL^^rlA, broiiae headband at, 27 

P 

* PAfttAN “ Style, Iff trWjfr Pottery _ 

Patroklcs^ siraiegoa of the Bactnan-Sogdian 
satrapy, gsj- 
PcisiStratus, 63 , 73, 83 
PeuiingcT tabkt 90 f. 

Poiter>'; 

Attic amphorae of yili-^tli eentuty^, 20 
Attic b,t, export of, 60-70 
blaek-pwlychrome, 20 


Camiran, 70 
Chigi groupi iB 
Chiot, 18, 20 
Corinthian, 16, 18 
Cyeladic, 8, 20 H 

Early Greek—from ;\J Mina, 2-ai: AtgJve 
Heraetmi, 20; Deles, 2, 4, 12, 14, tSj 
Rnossos, to; Naukratis, to, 13; msyrtja^ 
t2j Rhodesia, f3; Samos, 4, 13 L; TcnpS| 
2; Vulci, 17 
Fikelliira, 70 
* Parian \ 6 

Protocorinlhian, 16-18+20 f.| local imitations 
of, ta 

■ Rhodian ^ G^st 

Siana cujh, 6g 

Sigillata from Lesbos, 96-98 

R 

RitonES, pottery from, -t« undti Pottery^ 

* Rhodian * iiiyle, r« um^^r Pottery 

S 

5 ^ca invasion of Bactria-Sogdianii, 91 f- 
Samos, ste mder Lamps mid Pottery 

* Scv'lhians ' ^ Saciis, 91 

* Stderupetra \ 43 
Sjffillata+ sti ujjrfrr Pottery 

Sdon, apodemia of, 72 L; archon&hlp oh 71 f I 
career of, summarized^ 8t L;. coinage of, 64+ 
83 1 law oh forbidding exports, 04, Bo L % 
nomothesia of, 7t-83; numbered laws of, 
79 poems oh 7GF., Si t sciaachlbda, 71- 
83; visits to by Lpimenides and AnacharaiSp 
Bi L 

SDph^?a^nos, 88 

Sioa Buiicios. yfi L ^ 

Stoiclicdon inscripiiona^ widrr Inscriplions 
SyracuM:^ Attic exports to, 68 f. 

T 

Tarmita (Tenoedh, Tcnnci)^ B9-94 

* Tine ’’ = TcnoS+ 4 

V 

Vases, iu widir Pottery 


II.—INDEX OF GREEK AND LATIN AUTHORS 


ANT>RCmON, 76 f. 

Appian, Sjfr. Kii, 91 

Aristotle, diA. Fat. 11, 751 751 } 75 J 

V ii, 7s r., 78; VI, 75 f., 78; 

75! X, 64, 75; ^ 1 . 8+t 7^ 75; 76; 

Xllt i* 71 f.; XJV 1* 73 
Aihcnaeus V, ao^r, 37 ; XVp 700 K, 32 


Demosthenes, XXI 11 xxviii+ 80 
Diodorus, XVIII-XX,l^h . 

Diogenes Laertius, ] xlvit, 64; 1 bcii, 71; 1 ni* 
Sj ; I cx, 81 

Homer, Od. Vll, 1 . Bf, 48; XIX, L 33-347. 22 


MdgastheneSj 86 

Paiisanias 1 26 vi+ 4 ® 1 3 iv, 57 
P 1 iny+ yi 49 , 92 ; aXX\T 14 , 37 
Plutarch T 
Aitx., LXIL 87 
D^miirfU!. XXVI 11 + 67 

Svlan, XH, Si^ X 11 -X 1 X+ 80; 

XIX, 79; XXllL Sos XXl\\ G4, Go 

Solon, frag^ 3, 78 f. ‘ 4 1 . I--B, 78 f. i 5, 79 f.; 
23-25, 79 C 

.Strabo, XV+ 7 ^^:. 752, 87 


IIL^INDEX OF GREEK WORDS 


dywi^^ yuy^v&tif^ 

OH^OV^Tfli, 74 

<iwapxla* 71 f, 
riTWSaiSU^fliCnTOt, X6 ^v 05, 72 r 
['ApxIf'FJos, 54 

r^pos. 79 

TUf dXXuv fi^eyL 32 

irp^f |ehu^ D\M 9 u 64 

fiu« 4 p«T« Kol ftXtdTwv Ti^v wijAn^v, i 4 p 77 

KtLJLlipCMp 

Xu^wls, XvX^TTl^ {M0S^K 37 


tiHpcw ¥a\ auftV7fe^p 7fp 

75 

w^v 73, 75 

79 

™6l ^Qs, 55 
■KT Si Biol 57 

XCLjapno, 55 

Xipifl? for Ktp[-ft^ {after ho)j 55 
Xpri^v 6 i tOKu at i^ ^ 75, 77 
Xp 04 JEc»;p 33 


IV.—BOOKS NOTICED 


- ; Han^MA dfr 103 

- : £/iidfS d^ari^A/o/^gu 103 

Barbartsos (K.), Pelropoulda (G.^p Pinios 

^AvSp^iy M, 'Ay&^ 5 ou 'EpycTp ///, 117 

Carle ton (P.)* Buried Enpius : ihi Earlifst Cwtl^ 
isaiifmj of (At j%fiddie Eastf gg 

Dixon (F,)* The lAirbms if Spain W their Rfbiiofis 
with ihe Aegean 

KUiatt (J^ R,)j qf Greek ArL 103 

Fossing (P.), OAtst Visseb before Ciass-himaing^ 
loG 

Fry (R+)t Last Leetifres, 105 

Ccoreicv (V.)p DiV Tfdger der kreiiseA-n^Aenij^hen 
h'idiitrf ihre Herkitafi wid ihre Spmehe. U. TtiL 
Itailkef md 6 Vi 7 ^ifr / die SpmAe der Etrmkee^ 
99 

Gerhard (G, A,) (cd.L Crieehi^ehe Ur- 

hmden md Liierariseke Ttxie aus der Bu^rus 
Setmmlmg der Urtheniidls-BiAtiaShek Heidelierg^ 
112 

Gmce (F, R^Jp Soitpture in Boeotian 106 

Hinki (R^)p Aijth and AiUgory m Atteieni Art^ 
104 

Jalabcrl (L.) and Mopirrdc (R.)^ Inseripiiim 
greequei et hiims de fa Sj/riej IL Chakidt^e et 
AntiochMtg [13 


Johaiuen (K. F4» Carpus Pajo/bir Anli^oram, 
Denmark 6, 107 

Kasomoui-es (N. K.), ^Ev^up^ipara ^TpctnwTiBa 
Tfjs 'E-nwaoTiScoicMj Tfiiv *EMAvwv, igbi-iES^, 

4116 

Kraikcr (VV») and Kubkr (K.)^ Kermneikai, Die 
jVekrop^en des 13 hh 10 JtdiTfiSmderhr IOO 

Ocllaeher (H-)^ Mitieslmpert am det Paf^ 

TKiSmTmhmg m kPiiw (Papyrus Erfter^g ftaiaet)^ 

113 

Pa>“tie _[H.)j FfrarAo-Jo : ike Semeiitaries of Hera 
Akraia oiaf Limeniaj Id 

Radcmacher (L.)| M^;j?ihos and Sage hei dea Crieehen^ 
log 

Reiner Die BUueHe Totenkiage der GfieeAertt 
109 

Slarr (J*)^ 71 ^ w the Byzantine Empire^ 541- 
1204, [16 

^CrX^oyo^ TTpd^ SidSocnw u^c^ftiuuv pjp^tcov; 
Xpovi>cdtfiST¥«KrapoKov^<trri^^ i 899 -t 939 ? i <7 

Tardo (L^)^ HAmim MeArFgla Mi^ffAiiaa mfP inUr- 
pTtiaeioite della Seuola Momstua di Gmitafirfola, 
115 

Thomas ( 1 .)^ Gtnk Mathematkal IPflrJb, rn two 
voimnes. PeL A From Thales ia Eaelid^ 114 
Thomson (G^]| The Oresieia f AeseAyluSf in two 

ttiiiiraeSf 1 10 
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Plate: I 



Ej^tiAVAriusff AT Ai. Mi?i A, IV : * Rjtuii^L^s * Fijtttkv. 
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Plate II 



Ex<;avatm>n9 at Al Mi?.-a, JV : * RnoniAS ' Pottery {escept q?). 
SraSt* ^ : $- 
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Plate III 



LStiAVATioss AT Al \tviA, IV ; * Rjiyni.vv * PtJTnJiv. 
ScaJcp richer untlcf i : S. 
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Plate IV 
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PtATE V 
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Plate VI 




Two Mamle in PALEiuifl: i-3p a?* i 4« »AO¥tJtT. 
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Plate VII 





KN S^Vy' l awn A^CIJ BcKTT^^. 
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'I'HR SOCIETY FOR THE PROMOTION 


OF 

HELLENIC STUDIES 
50 Bedford Square, London, W.G.r. 


REPORT FOR I'HE SESSION 1939-40. 


The Council beg leave to submit their rtport 
for the jcs^iDn now — 

F inan Ce- 

Thc Accounts for the yc^r J93&t though this 
includes four months of war, show a 5 aiisfactor>' 
credit balance of spite also 

of an iDevitable number of rcaignaiiot^p especi¬ 
ally among Student-Associates who hajoined 
H.M, Forces^ lUenibers" subscriptions lia\'e 
reached a oormRl Ic^'cl dtiring the past session: 
ordinary membenhip, as eompared with the 
pre\"tous year’s lolaJ^ being down by only 
llic nurnher oi' subscribing Libraries has cwn 
increased, but many of those sitixaled on the 
Coniinent will of course temporarily discontinue 
their pa^TncnlSh 

The foUuwirig hgurrs show the mcmbrntliip 
ai June tst for the last three years:— 

Life SiiHfent 




HuntiW^ AsSDddlA. IJhrarfes. 

Tout 

i&3b 

4023 

M9 

^53 

3^1 

i, 74 ti 

iy39 

i,DaB 

*44 

a+i 

gad 

>>7=' 


994 

14 b 

ryo 

340 

1,650 


Against these encouraging items must be set 
the hca %7 loss of rent resulting from the vacation 
of the upper part of the Seiciely's premises by 
the London A^cadatioii of Certified Accountants, 
and the improbability of replacing ihetn under 
present conditioiis. It is proposed to reduce 
the emuing delieit by a number of economies 
such as the temporary' suspeiision of the grant 
for the purchase of new' liooha^ and by cutting 
down the aimuai espenditore on the jMireflA 
which shortage of paper %^'otiM in any case 
render necessary- Volume LX is thus to appear 
in lltc autumn, reduced in bulk, as a single 
number^ Such loss of income as may then 
remain w'lll be met from our accumulansd 
surplus. 

Obituary. 

The Ckiui'kcil liave had to record with regret 
the roMowing losses among mem ben uf the 
St^ciely during the past sessionIbe Rcv+ A. E. 
Brooke, ^Mr. \L Calvocoressii lirun-Gol- i>ir 
Hugh Daly, Mr* Har Dayal, Mr* George 
EuinorTopoulcM, the Rev. D* J, Finn, the Ri. 
Horn IL A. L. Fisher* Mr* t\ \\\ G. Foat, Prof* 


E* A. Gardner, Dr. J. D. Gilruth, Sir Thomas 
Heath, Sir Henry Stuart Jones, Miss M. E* H. 
Lloyd, Mr. Dk C* Macgregcr^ Miss E. Miller, 
Mr^ A. E. Pcarman^ Mr* T* E* Pickering, Prof. 
J. A. Smith, and Mr. E. L. Vaughan. 

Administration. 

The Council have recently had the ptcajure 
of electing Dr. R. VV. Macan as an Honorary 
Member of the Society, 

The fallov^'ing Members of Couiicil retire 
under Rule i0: Miss M, Alford, Mr. R- P+ 
Austin, Misi J. R. Bacon, Dr. C. M. Bowra, 
Prof. t\ Rh Earp> Mr* N, C* L. Hanimoiid, Mr. 
R. P. Hinka, Prof. H, M l*Mt. Prof T H. 
MarehaJI and Mr. L. P- Wilkinson. 

The C]ouncil ha%ic nominated for elect ion os 
members of I heir body for she next chree ^“eari: 
the Rev. M. P. Gharlcswxjrth, Mr. R* 1L Dundas, 
Dr* Joan Evans, Mr. W. K. CL GuthriCp Mr. 
R. J. li. Jenkins, Miss CL M- Knight, Mr. H- C. 
Oakley, Prof H. A. Ormcrod, Mr. E* S* G. 
Rohinson and Mr. A. P. Sinker. 

Tlic t)oiinCjl hmT accepted with rcgrel the 
resignation of l*ady Es-ansT Prof H* M. Last 
and Mr* L. P. Wilkinson from their body owing 
to the imposslbltiiy of at lending meetings in 
ljc»ndon. Mosi of I he newly nominated mem- 
bei^ havt iKitified the Council that their aitend¬ 
ance will probably be irregular for some time to 
come. 

Tht GoUfK.il pleasure in announcing 

that Dr* H. L Bell baa been elected to the 
Standing Commiitce in place of Prof. F. H. 
Manhaif who retina }yv roEalionr 

The Council again ihank Mr. G. F. Clay and 
Mr. W. E. F. MacmilGn for acting as *\tidiLDns. 
Tliry lejirned with regret of Mr* Glay^s iniiu^tion 
Id resign, after much trained service on [heir 
behalf Tliey have pleaMure in app^anting Mr. 
Cl* Edge, F.C*A,* in liis place, and in 
nominating Mr. Maonillan for rc-clection. 

The Council record wi[h regret Lhe retiremetil 
of Prof. .A. T. TrendaJl from the Editorship of 
ihe Joyniff/ on bis acceplancc of the Chair of 
Creek at the Gni^-ersity of S^-dney. The second 
part of VoL LIX was published under the 
direct ion of Mr* D. E* L* kla>"ne4, who was 
appuiiiled 10 sucrced him. The Ibundl also 
regret Mr. A. S. F. Cow's fetireincnt from the 






Acting Editorial Committee. They welcome 
Prof. Aahmotc in hi* pbcc+ 
l*hc Council deaire Id record ibcir regret at 
the lestgnaiJon of Mr. W* T. Fiirdon frota the 
post of librarian^ wh;cK he has held with such 
efiiciency and devoElon during the pa5t four 
ycais. He b succeeded by Mha C. R. Levy, 
with Miss J, E. Southan as ^^ssistant librarian. 

Hie Index id V^olumes XLltl to LX will 
probably form the built of volume LX of the 
whicli it is hoped to issue as a single part 
in the aiuuDUi of tins year. The necessity for 
economy and the present paper restrictiom have 
each eonirihuted to this decision. 


Meetings. 

Ihc followirig comintmications have been 
made during the session:— 

Nov, 30th+ 1939. Prof. F+ M* ComSbrd, at 
Si. Jolui's College, Cambridge, on ^ A Riiual 
Basis for Hesied’s 'rheogony.* 

Jan. igthj 1940. Prof. J. D. Boazlcy^, at 
the i:\5bmglean Museum^ Cbtford, on * 
Marble Lamp.' 

May jihf 1940^ Prof- Bernard Ashmole, 
on * An Early Attic Epiphany,' 

June 351 bj Tf)4o. Sir Richard Livingstone 
(Presidential iAddress) on 'Tbe Contemporary 
1 merest of ihcStippikfj of .Aeschylus/ 

Summaries of the above eommunKTatlons, 
where avnailablcj will appear in the Stjciely's 
JofintaL 


The J oml Library. 

Thic following hgurcs show the work done 


during ihe last three sessions 




Library* 




1937-8 

1938^ 

i 939 - 4 i> 

Book* added ...... 

405 

537 

377 

Books borrowed-,. 

4.741 

4.453 

3.058 

Borrowers.. 

603 

702 

55 * 

Slide Collection^, etc. 


Slides added ..^... 

' 7 ' 

1(13 

1209 

Slidrs borrowed... 

6,685 


3,148 

Slides sold .. 

46. 

493 


PholfJgraphs sold 

85 

J50 

*49 


ll will be seen that the geneml falling olTIn 
numbers h less great than might be expected in 
the present dretimsiances. 


The following are among I he Imprananl 
addition* made during the )^r:—-Apdyve 
M, P, Nifiim dedk^iimi, Studies pTisenied 

tat #1^* //, PifsUtTt liic fifth volume of Tenney 
Frank's Ec&iomk Surv^ qf .i-irtrifpif RonUt Hawke*' 
Pfekiitork P&luidiitwni qf iuiFidper Jiymc'l Rurmm 


Riv^uiicn, Sir Crorge Hiirs Hisiorj ^ Cjfpms 
s-niume l| Parkers History qf fAe Deipkk Oraskt 
Sjdqviat^i PrMtms qf fh Lais Cyprttfie Aqe^ 

arwi Argent Ps Biblwgraphy of Arrbaeotogy 

IS richly rcprcsenled by the hrat volumes of 
SchaeHcrs Ugariikitj of PayneV and 

ofKraikcrand Xtiljler^s /ifffaiweiitw, by llcurtlcy^s 
Puhiitork Mafedfmioj Rostoviicefr'S sevenih and 
eighth Reports of the Dura-Europos excava¬ 
tions, and Calaa's /-u J^e^FHpati def Perta di 
neli ' hold Sdcrn. Publicat ions on t hr art s include 
Ckillignon's Le PajihJnon, Schrader's Dit rjKhxi- 
FcktH jMurmorBifdwerie dsr AkropeitSj L'Orange 
and von Gtrkan'a Der Sp^iUikr BildsfhFiuck dti 
Omsiantinbogens^ and further fascicules of the 
Corpus Fd.»i7rtnn Among outstaiiding 

ivorks on rcliglan is the third and final volume 
of Prof. .A, B. Cook% Epigraphy has 

soEne riuEable accessions, including Buckler aitd 
Caldcr's MoFfumsFiis and Dotumma from Phrjgia 
and Catiii, the second v'ulumc of Jabliert and 
Mouterde’* InsariptLOFfs grecques it lafmei de h S^U. 
There arc also the very valuable Siprangcr repro 
duetion of the EuFipidts codix PaFisims Graicui 
12713, the AdUr P^pyti^ the Fapyrm Famd L 

The following additional periodicals are now 
Eakcn by the Library:— Jaorbtikht Bx Orirntt 
Lrtx (LeidenJ> i,a CHlka rPArie^ Epignspkkav 
Kratk'iya (Leningrad) k KuTrpcDP»i 

and iripisdiK^v taO Iv 

Reciprocal loans arranged with the National 
Clcnlral library^ I hough inevitably diminished, 
continue to provx: of nmiijal l>enelit. The Joint 
library lent 48 books during the year atid 
borrowed 44. 

The Counctls of the Flcltemc and Roman 
.Soc:icti« wish to express their thanka for gift* of 
books from the fulbvii'ing t— 

.■lulAtffj : Dr, A, iAdriani, Dr. C+ Albrecht. 
Prof. J. D. Beazicy, Dr. Hcrhett Bloch, Prof, 
O, L Bratianu, Sister K. Brazed, l^oh I- 
Cazzaniga. Signor G. .A Colonna di Cesarbp 
Dr. A. Cordicr, Dr, .A. C. Ckxtman, Dr. R. E. 
Dcul-vrh+ Prof. W. B. DitTJu:no<Tr, Dr. Ci. Downeys. 
Dr. V. Ehrcnbcrg, Dr+ C. C, Van EsseOk P^o-C 
G. Ferrari dalle Spade, Mr. T. Utzhugh. Sister 
M, M. Fox, Mr, A. K, Gordon, Dr. D. G- 
Hesseling, Dr* J^ X. Hritzu^ Prof. A- D, 
KeramopoullcA. Dr. H, Macljennan, Dr, M. 
Marconi^ Mr. FL Mallingly, Prof G* MKauli 5 + 
Dr. J, G, Milne, Dr. S. Xiiibi. PjoF A. D. Nock, 
Dr. D. Xorberg, Dr* M* X. P. Packer, Mr. F. 
Peelers, Prof. Dr. K. Poulsen+ Mr. F* X, PrycCj, 
Mr- I*. J+ D, Richardsonj Prof. C. A- Robinson, 
Mr. FI. T. RoivrIL Dr. C. F. A. SchacfTcr, Mr. 
I. Silver* Dr- E, Sjhqvist, Mr* J- A. Sprangers 
Profi L, .A* Stella j Mi^. E, Strong, Miss M- V- 
Taylor, Prof. H. J. \V. TilJyard* Dr. K- Valmin, 
Of. A. Vakalopoulos, Pr^* K- L VourvTri*i 





Ul 


IhoL T, B. L. Webster, Df. M. Me C, Wettinutonp 
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